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MARSHAL MACMAHON. 


By H. A. SEYGUERN. 


Mantz-Epme-Patrice-Mavrice, Count and Marquis of 
MacMahon, Duke of Magenta, Marshal of France, and, 
until his resignation, January 31st, 1879, President of 
France, was born in 1808, at the ancestral chateau of Sully, 
near Autun, in Burgundy. As his name indicates, he was 
sprung from one of those Irish gentlemen who went into 
exile after the overthrow of the House of Stuart. No body 
of men ever strove more valiantly for the maintenance of a 
Lost Cause, and few such have ever achieved like success 
in the lands in which they made their new homes. The 
MacMahons settled in Burgundy, where from generation 
to generation they intermarried with the noblest French 
families, but made their own Irish name more illustrious 
than that of any of those with which they became allied. 

From first to last the MacMahons were Monarchists of 
the strictest ‘‘ Legitimate” type. The father of the ex- 
President was in 1817 raised to the peerage under the title 
of Marquis of MacMahon. He was a personal friend of 
Charles X., upon whose overthrow, in 1830, he forfeited 
his peerage by refusing to take the oath of allegiance to 
Louis Philippe. He married Mile. de Caraman, a lady of 
high rank and large fortune, and was the father of four 
sons, of whom Patrice, or Patrick, was the youngest, and 
with him only have we here to do, 

The younger son of a noble family, it was but natural 
that the military career should be selected for him. After 
preparatory studies at Autun and Versailles, he entered the 
Military Academy of St. Cyr at the age of seventeen, where 
he remained for two years, when he entered the army with 
the rank of sub-lieutenant. At this period he is described 


as a tall youth, with light hair, large blue eyes, of thought- 
ful demeanor, a devoted Catholic and firm Legitimist— 


characteristics which have marked him through life. He 
had, however, more than the usual share of the not very 
sanguinary student duels of the time. He was noted as a 
master of the foils, and had one special thrust which was 
named after him, la botte MacMahon. It consisted in pink- 
ing his opponent in the right arm, just above the elbow, 
and thus practically disarming him. 

In 1830 we find young MacMahon serving in Algeria, 
and two years later as aide-de-camp to General Achard in 
the siege of Antwerp; after which he returned to Algeria 
with the rank of captain. In 1837 he was severely wounded 
at the siege of Constantine, and received the decoration of 
the Legion of Honor. In 1845 he took the oath of fealty 
to Louis Philippe, and was made colonel. His father dying 
about this time, he was permitted to assume the title of 
marquis, although his elder brother, who obstinately re- 
fused to acknowledge the right of Louis Philippe, was still 
living. 

Notwithstanding all this, MacMahon was recognized as 
a Bourbonist, and he was heartily rejoiced at the overthrow 
of Louis Philippe in 1848. He, indeed, hoped that the 
Comte de Chambord, the self-styled Henry V., would be 
placed on the throne of France, and took no pains to con- 
ceal his dislike of the Republican government which fol- 
lowed. But he was quite satisfied with the accession of 
Louis Napoleon, by whom, in 1852, he was made a general 
of division. Napoleon took a strong liking to MacMahon, 
declaring, ‘‘He has the eyes of an honest man, and will 
never betray a trust”; as indeed he has never done. 

MacMahon had in the meantime made a splendid mar- 
riage with the daughter and heiress of the Duc de Castries, 
and was soon sent back to Algeria as commander of the 
military division of Constantine. He remained here until 








| the breaking out of the Crimean War, toward the close of 


which he was sent to Sebastopol as the commander of a mili- 
tary division. He showed high capacity as a bold and 
dashing soldier, and the capture of the Malakoff, the decid- 
ing event ¢f that war, was owing mainly to his energy. At 
the close of this war he took his seat in the Senate, where 
he attained some prominence. In 1857 he was again sent 
to Africa, where he bore a prominent part in the successful 
expedition against the Kabyles, and was soon after placed 
in command of all the land and naval forces in Algeria. He 
went back to France, resumed his place in the Senate, 
where, not long before the breaking out of the Austro- 
Franco-Italian War, in 1859, he distinguished himself by 
his determined opposition to the stringent restrictive meas- 
ures urged by the Government for the maintenance of 
public safety. 

The services of MacMahon during the Austro-Italian War 
were notably brilliant. His division was the first to cross 
the Ticino, June 3d, and to commence the actual campaign 
by intercepting the march of a strong Austrian column. 
On the next day ensued the great battle of Magenta. The 
issue was decided by the arrival of MacMahon at the criti- 
cal moment when the chances of battle were greatly in 
favor of the Austrians. He had fought his way desperately 
to Magenta, which was strongly held by the enemy. The 
fighting here was terrific, for this point was conceded by 
both parties to be the one upon the possession of which 
everything depended. MacMahon stormed the town, actu- 
ally carrying it house by house, and the victory was won. 
The Austrian General, Gyulai, officially announced his loss 
at 9,713 killed, wounded and missing, and estimated that 
of the enemy at 6,000 or 7,000 killed and wounded. The 
official French accounts state their loss at only 4,957, and 
estimate that of the Austrians at 20,000, including 7,000 
prisoners. So uncertain and unreliable are even the delib- 
erate official reports of great battles. But be the losses 
what they may have been, the victory was a decisive one, 
the immediate result being that the Austrians evacuated 
Lombardy. For his share in this victory MacMahon was 
rewarded by being made a Marshal of France and Duke of 
Magenta. 

During the next few years we have occasional glimpses 
of MacMahon. In October, 1861, he was officially present, 
with a display befitting his great wealth, at the coronation 
of the King of Prussia, now Emperor of Germany. From 
October, 1862, to September, 1864, he was stationed as mili- 
tary commander at Lille and Nancy. Late in 1864 Napo- 
leon made him Governor-general of Algeria. 

This apparently distinguished appointment was, how- 
ever, generally looked upon as in reality a kind of honor- 
able exile. Napoleon, or, rather, his favorites of the time, 
it is said, had become jealous of the growing popularity of 
MacMahon, and put him where the wisest man could 
scarcely avoid failure. The plan of the new Governor-gen- 
eral to convert the colonial administration into a military 
vice-royalty failed completely. Difficulties of various kinds 
arose, culminating in 1869 by a rising of the native tribes, 
which was, however, speedily suppressed, and with great 
vigor. MacMahon was severely censured in the Senate, 
where, in January, 1870, he vindicated his course, and 
offered his resignation, which was not accepted; but, 
though nominally Governor-general of Algeria, he remained 
in France up to the time of the beginning of the great 
Franco-German War, in July, 1870, when he was placed in 
command of an important military corps. 

Of this war we shall speak only in as far as MacMahon 
was concerned. Never did a war between two great nations 
break out with so little warning and upon grounds so appa- 
rently trivial ; though now, when looking back upon it, we 
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can see that there were weighty political motives, and that 
the reason assigned was a mere pretext. But at the time 
no one imagined that there could be any reason to appre- 
head that the peace of Europe would be disturbed. On 
July 15, 1870, just four days before the formal declaration 
of war by France, Earl Granville became British Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, in the full belief that the task before 
him would be an easy one. The Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary, who was presumed to know all about the political 
outlook, officially declared that ‘‘the world has never been 
so profoundly at peace, and the diplomatic atmosphere so 
serene.” A fortnight before, M. Ollivier, the real head of 
the French Ministry, had assured the Legislative Bodies 
that ‘‘the Government has no uneasiness whatever. At no 
epoch was the peace of Europe more assured. Military 
questions no longer exist. The European Cabinets under- 
stand that treaties should be maintained. We have devel- 
oped liberty to assure peace, and the accord between the 
Nation and the Sovereign has achieved a French Sadowa in 
the plebiscitum.” 

In the results of that plebiscitum, or general election of 
May 8th, 1870, lay the real cause of the coming war. ‘The 
result, indeed, was apparently an overwhelming triumph 
for the Imperial policy. Out of about eight and three- 
quarter million votes, seven and a quarter millions were for 
the Government, and only one and a half millions against 
it. But it was an ominous feature that in nearly every one 
of the great cities, which sooner or later decide political 
issues in France, the Imperial candidates were defeated ; 
and it really mattered little that the rural deputies were 
almost to a man Imperialists, Of still more sinister omen 
was it that in the army, where entire unanimity was looked 
for, there were fifty thousand votes against the Govern- 
ment. The opposition in the Legislative Bodies grew more 
and more defiant, and it was soon perceived that their fol- 
lowing was rapidly increasing. This general dissatisfaction 
was intensified by the assassination of Victor Noir, a jour- 
nalist, by Prince Pierre Bonaparte, a disreputable cousin 
of the Emperor, and his acquittal when tried for murder. 
This had, indeed, occurred some six weeks before the elec- 
tion, but now it was discussed in every hamlet in France. 
The Emperor and his foolish advisers came to the conclu- 
sion that some glorious foreign war was necessary to regain 
tie waning prestige of Napoleon III.; and, as it happened, 
Prussia was the only nation a war with which promised 
glory to the French arms, followed, if successful, by the 
acquisition of territory up to the coveted banks of the 
Rhine. On pape-, the French army was in a state of per- 
fect preparation, in respect both of numbers and equip- 
ment; while it was believed that the North German Con- 
federation, of which Prussia was the head, would go to 
pieces at the first shock, and that all the minor German 
Powers would at least hold themselves aloof, and possibly 
would even side against Prussia. So war was secretly re- 
solved upon by the Emperor and his cabal. A plausible 
pretext only was wanting. 

Where a pretext is looked for in such a case, one will 
easily be found. Spain was looking about for a king, and 
the Spanish ministers announced that they should propose 
as a candidate Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern. Though 
nominally a member of the family of which the King of 
Prussia is head, Leopold was a very distant cousin. 
{ndeed, one would have to look back five hundred years to 
find a common ancestor of the two. One would have sup- 
posed that there could have been no prince of royal blood 
whom !rance would more willingly see upon the throne of 
Spain. His branch of the Hohenzollern family had always 
beep Satholics; and he himself was in blood more a 
Hrenchmun than a German. His paternal grandfather was 








a Murat; his maternal grandmother a Beauharnais ; his 
mother a Bourbon-Braganza. But the French Govern- 
ment affected to believe that it would be dangerous to 
France to have even such a remote kinsman of the King of 
Prussia placed upon the Spanish throne ; and the Chargé 
d’Affaires at Berlin was instructed formally to remonstrate 
at his candidature. The Prussian Ministry responded that 
they had nothing to say or do about the matter. Some 
diplomatic correspondence ensued ; and Leopold put an 
end to the difficulty, as one would have thought, by refus- 
ing to be any longer a candidate. 

But the foolish war party in France were by no means 
satisfied with such a cutting of the Gordian knot. They 
demanded that the King of Prussia should write an auto- 
graph letter to the Emperor of the French, apologizing for 
having permitted Leopold to be named as a candidate, and 
pledging himself that no prince of the House of Hohen- 
zollern should ever be a candidate for the Spanish crown. 
Bismarck indignantly refused even to lay this demand 
before the King; whereupon M. Benedetti, the French 
Ambassador, undertook to present the question in the most 
insulting manner. On the 9th of July he accosted the 
King, who was walking in the public garden at Ems, and 
insolently presented his demand. In reply he was told, in 
a manner altogether undiplomatic, to be off with himself. 
Never was an impudent diplomat more significantly 
snubbed, 

On the 15th the foolish De Gramont laid the matter 
before the French Senate. ‘‘ Under these circumstances,” 
said he, ‘‘ we should have forgotten our dignity, and also 
our prudence, had we not made preparations. We have 
prepared to maintain the war which is offered to us, leay- 
ing to each that portion of the responsibility which belongs 
to him. Since yesterday we have called out the reserve, 
and we skull take the necessary measures to guard the 
interest and the security and the honor of France.” On 
Sunday, the 18th, the Senate went to St. Cloud to con- 
gratulate the Emperor on the decision which had been 
reached. The mobile Parisian populace were at war heat. 
The boulevards sounded all that Sunday with shouts of 
‘“* Vive la guerre!” ‘A Berlin!” ‘A bas la Prusse !” And 
on the next day war was formally declared. 

On the 24th of July the formal manifesto of the French 
Government appeared. It had in it about as much and 
quite as little truth as one expects in such documents. 
‘‘There are ”—so it ran—‘‘ solemn moments in the life of 
a people, when the national honor, violently excited, 
imposes itself with irresistible force, dominates all inter- 
ests, and alone takes in hand the destinies of the country. 
Launched on the path of invasion, Prussia has aroused 
defiance, everywhere necessitated exaggerated armaments, 
and turned Europe into a camp, where only uncertainty 
and fear of the future reign. It only remains to confide 
our destinies to the decision of arms. We wish to conquer 
a lasting peace.” 

‘Are we ready for war ?” asked the incapable De Gra- 
mont of the equally incapable Lebceuf, the War Minister. 
‘‘Ready ? Ay, more than ready,” was the unhesitating 
reply. Not very long afterward, when De Gramont had 
come to be a sadder if not a wiser man, he declared: * { 
could easily have avoided the war in twenty different ways.” 

That Napoleon should have vastly underrated the miii- 
tary strength of Prussia is not, perhaps, to be wondered 
at; but, except from his own private correspondence, sub- 
sequently captured by the Germans, and from a pamphlet 
put forth by him while a prisoner, we should never have 
dreamed to what an extent he was misled by his cabal of 
counselors as to the actual number and efficiency of his 
own force. ‘Tbe correspondeuce shows that the army was 
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destitute of the most necessary appliances for an offensive 
movement ; and in the pamphlet Napoleon says that it was 
his intention—an intention confided only to MacMahon 
and Lebouf—to mass 150,000 men at Metz, 100,000 at 
Strasburg, and 50,000 at Chalons ; then, leaving 50,000 
behind to garrison the fortresses, the remaining 250,000 
were suddenly to unite and cross the Rhine ; but when 
the time came to invade Germany there were only 140,000 
at both Metz and Strasburg, instead of the expected 
250,000. 

If Napoleon had been jealous of the popularity of 
MacMahon, he at least knew that he could depend upon 
his fidelity as a soldier, and he trusted much to his as yet 
untried ability asa commander. As it happened, at this 
time there was, indeed—Bazaine, perhaps, excepted—no | 
other French general from whom much could be expected. 
So MacMahon was placed in command at Strasburg, and | 
Bazaine at Metz. | 

Metz seemed at this time to be the most important point, 
and to this Napoleon went in person, leaving the Empress 
Eugenie as Regent at Paris. He reached Metz on July | 
28th, nominally assumed command of the army, and | 
issued a proclamation which now reads strangely enough : 
“Soldiers,” so ran the proclamation, ‘‘I am about to 
place myself at your head, to defend the honor and the 
soil of the country. You go to fight against one of the 











best armies in Europe; but others, who were quite as 
worthy, were unable to resist your bravery. It will be 
the same again at the present time. The war which is now 
commencing will be a long and severe one, since it will 
have for the scene of its operations places full of fortresses 
and obstacles ; but nothing is too difficult for the soldiers 
of Algeria, the Crimea, Italy and Mexico. Whatever road 
we may take beyond our frontiers, we shall find glorious 
traces of our fathers. We will prove ourselves worthy of 
them.” 

But of the French army, not a man ever crossed the Ger- 
man frontier except as a prisoner. On August 2d, indeed, 
the French, under the eye of Napoleon and his sickly young 
son, shelled the little open town of Saarbriick, on the Ger- 
man side of the Saar, a small affluent of the Moselle, where 
the Prussian outposts were posted. The Prussians fell 
back from the fire, but the French did not attempt to cross 
the Saar; and these few cannon-shots were the only ones 
from French guns that fell upon German soil during this 
war. This trifling affair, however, gave occasion for Napo- 
leon to send a bombastic dispatch to Eugenie—the only 
undesponding one which he was ever able to dictate. 
“‘ Louis,” he said, ‘‘has gone through his baptism of fire, 
and his presence of mind has drawn tears from the eyes of 
the soldiers.” 

But while martial play was going on near Metz, work was 
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being done about Strasburg, thirty leagues southeastward, 
where MacMahon had command. He ought to have had 
with him 100,000 men; he had barely 40,000. He had 
sent an advance division, under General Abel Douay, to 
Weissenburg, about ten leagues toward Metz, where, on 
the 4th of August, it was pounced upon and routed by the 
Germans, under the command of the Crown Prince of 
Prussia. MacMahon, apparently quite ignorant of the 
immense German force in that direction, got together all 
the men under his command, and moved toward Weissen- 
burg. Before he had gone more than half way, he found 
that the enemy were before him in great force. He took 
up a strong position at 
and around the little 
village of Worth. Here, 
on the morning of Au- 
gust 6th, he was fiercely 
assailed by greatly su- 
perior numbers. The 
battle lasted until late 
in the afternoon. Then 
all the strong points of 
the French position hav- 
ing been either turned 
or carried, orders to 
retreat were given. The 
retreat soon became & 
panic. The French, fol- 
lowed by the German 
cavalry, fled through 
the rugged passes of 
the Vosges Mountains. 

Tn this first important 
action of the war, the 
loss to the Germans in 
killed and wounded is 
put down at 8,000; that 
of the French at 10,000. 
But this is no measure 
of the extent of the dis-° 
aster ; for when the re- 
treating army reached 
Chalons, some fifty 
leagues to the west, 
barely 18,000 men could 
be mustered. 

Never were tidings of 
disaster more unexpect- 
ed than those which 
reached Paris of the 
crushing defeat at 
Worth. Only the day 
before the telegraph had 
told that MacMahon had 
routed the Prussians, 
taken Landau, and made 25,000 prisoners, among whom 
was the Crown Prince himself. This was the news on 
Friday. On Saturday came something very different, in 
the shape of a telegram from the Emperor, who said, 
‘*Marshal MacMahon has lost a battle. General Frossard, 
on the Saar, has been compelled to fall back. The retreat 
is being effected in good order. Everything may come 
right again (tout peut se retablir).” 

Such was the best face which could be put upon the 
news which reached poor Eugenie on Saturday night. 
Poor woman ! whose face was her fortune, and who really 
wanted nothing more in this life than to say her prayers, 
and be confessedly the best-dressed woman in the world— 
one can do nothing less than pity her when the nominal 
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burden of government came upon those feeble shoulders of 
hers, which had already come to need cosmetics to render 
them attractive to that jaded old fellow which her imperial 
husband had come to be. Poor Eugenie did the best she 
could. We doubt if a much wiser woman could just then 
have done much better. The ill news came late on Satur- 
day. Day had scarcely broken on Sunday morning before 
the poor Empress hurried from St. Cloud to the Tuileries, 
and issued a proclamation. There was nothing in it which 
any school-girl could not have indited, although we sup- 
pose that she consulted with some of that absurd crew who 
formed the Ministry. ‘‘ Citizens, be firm and orderly,” 
was about the sum and 
substance of the procla- 
mation. But in the 
meanwhile, Paris was to 
be in a state of siege ; 
the Council to be in 
permanent sitting, and 
the Chambers were to 
be forthwith assembled. 

Sunday passed, and 
Monday ; and on Tues- 
day the Chambers met 
—the Ministers appar- 
ently quite prepared to 
discourse with the hon- 
orable deputies. But 
never before did a poor 
Ministry encounter such 
a cat-calling Some 
deputies shouted for 
Henri Rochefort, of 
whom the less here said 
the better ; and M. Jules 
Favre, who is by no 
means destitute of ca- 
pacity, made some star- 
tling propositions, which 
were greeted with loud 
applause. The sub- 
stance of them was that 
the Emperor should be 
deprived of the com- 
mand of the army, and 
that the existing Min- 
istry should be kicked 
out. 

Never before had a 
poor Empress-Regent to 
listen to such demands ; 
but luckily for her they 
did not involve matters 
so important in her eyes 
as the fit of a skirt or 
the shade of a flounce. So the Emperor got his go-by ; 
the Ministers resigned their portfolios, and a new Cabinet 
was appointed. Of this Cabinet we need name only one, 
who was made Minister of War. His name was Charles 
Montauban. He was seventy-five years old; had served 
in many parts of the earth, notably in China, in 1860, 
where he did something at a place called Pa-lia-kia-ho, 
on account of which he received the title of Count Pali- 
kao. He was a firm Napoleonist, as well he might be, 
since, as came to light, the Emperor had made him a 
present of 600,000 francs, from the sum which had been 
wrung from the Chinese by way of indemnity. 

Nobody seemed to know or care where the Emperor was. 
Up to this time he had been at Metz with Bazaine, But 
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Bazaine, as well as MacMahon, had had his full share of 
ill-luck. On the 14th of August, a sharp encounter took 
place at Courcelles. Each side, if the bulletins are to be 
believed, won a great victory. But the fruits remained 
with the Germans, who retained the battlefield, while the 
French retired into their stronghold of Metz. Poor Napo- 
leon thought that Metz was no place for him or his son ; 
and forthwith they took carriage westward for Chalons, 
where MacMahon had by this time gathered a considerable 
force. On the way, the Imperial fugitive narrowly escaped 
capture at Verdun. Before leaving Metz, Napoleon issued 
a proclamation to the people: ‘‘ In leaving you to oppose 
the invading enemy,” he said, ‘‘I rely upon your patriot- 
ism to defend this great city. You will not allow the for- 
eigners to seize the bulwark of France, and you will emu- 
late the army in courage and devotion. I shall preserve 
a grateful memory of the welcome I have found within 


your walls ; and I hope to be able to return in happier | 


times to thank you for your noble conduct.” Vain hope! 
In a fortnight after the issue of this proclamation, the Em- 
peror, with MacMahon, and fully 100,000 men, surrendered 


| 


at Sedan ; and before another two months had passed, Ba- | 


zaine surrendered Metz with well-nigh 200,000 soldiers. 
We now return to MacMahon. He had, as we have 
seen, reached Chalons with some 18,000 men. Here rein- 
forcements from many quarters reached him, until his 
entire strength was 100,000 or more. Then came an order 
from the absurd Count Palikao, the Minister of War, that 
MacMahon should march toward Metz, so as to unite with 
Bazaine. This movement was just the one which should 
not have been made. The Germans in that direction were 
in overwhelming force; but Bazaine, with his 200,000, 
were, for the time, safe enough behind the strong works at 
Metz ; and if the Germans chose to besiege him there, so 
much the better; for it would keep a good part of their 
army engaged in the siege. 
really sensible one. His force should fall slowly back 
toward Paris. Every league which he went in that direc- 
tion would add to his strength, while every league would 
weaken the Germans if they should follow him up ; 
and long before Paris was reached, the opposing forces 


| then returned the same way. 


MacMahon’s idea was the | 


would become so far equalized that a battle might be | 


offered or accepted, with fair hope of victory. But the 
orders from Paris were imperative, and MacMahon pro- 
ceeded to endeavor to carry them out. So in the last days 


of August he left Chalons, and headed eastward toward | 


Metz. But disaster, which had met him from the first, 
still clung to him. 

The truth was, that there was among the Germans one 
presiding intellect—that of Count Helmuth Von Moltke— 
Vater Moltke, as the German soldiers called him—a man of 
threescore and ten, whom history will recognize as one of 
the greatest military commanders of any age, although he 
never led an army in the field. From his quiet headquar- 


his way to Metz was now wholly out of the question for 
MacMahon. All that was left for him was to turn due 
north to Sedan. The Germans, in superior force, were 
there almost as soon aswere the French. The best account 
of what ensued is given by the King of Prussia, in a letter 
to the Queen, bearing date September 2nd, which we 
greatly abridge : 

‘*On the evening of the 31st and the morning of the Ist, 
the army had reached its appointed positions round Sedan. 
The Bavarians held the left wing, near Bazeilles. Not- 
withstanding a thick fog, the battle began at Bazeilles 
early in the morning, and a sharp action developed itself 
by degrees, in which it was necessary to take house by 
house. It lasted all day. It was at eight o’clock, when I 
reached the front before Sedan, that the great battle com- 
menced. A hot artillery fire now began at all points. It 
lasted for hours, and during it we gradually gained ground. 
The villages of Illy and Floing were taken, and the fiery 
circle drew gradually closer round Sedan. It was a grand 
sight from our position, on a commanding height. 

‘The violent resistance of the enemy began to slacken 
by degrees, which we could see by the broken battalions 
that were hurriedly retreating from the woods and villages. 
The cavalry endeavored to attack several battalions of our 
5th Corps, and the latter behaved admirably. The cavalry 
galloped through the intervals between the battalions, and 
This was repeated three 
times, so that the ground was covered with corpses and 
horses—all of which we could see very well from our posi- 
tion. I have not been able to learn the name of this brave 
regiment, as the retreat of the enemy was in many places 
a flight. 

‘*The infantry, cavalry and artillery rushed in a crowd 
into the town and its immediate environs ; but no sign was 
given that the enemy contemplated extricating himself 
from his desperate situation by capitulation. No other 
course was left than to bombard the town with the heavy 
battery. In twenty minutes the town was burning in sev- 
eral places, which, with the numerous burning villages over 





| the whole field, produced a terrible impression. 


**T accordingly ordered the firing to cease, and sent 
Colonel Von Brousart, with a flag of truce, to demand the 
capitulation of the army and the fortress. He was met by 
a Bavarian officer, who reported to me that a French mes- 
senger had announced himself at the gate. Colonel Von 
Brousart was admitted, and on asking for the commander- 
in-chief he was unexpectedly admitted into the presence of 
the Emperor, who wished to give him a letter for myself. 
When the Emperor asked what his message was, and 


| received the answer, ‘To demand the surrender of the 


army and fortress,” the Emperor replied that on this sub- 


ject application must be made to General De Wimpffen, 


who had undertaken the command in the place of the 


| wounded General MacMahon.” 


ters, with maps and reports before him, he knew every 


rood of ground where operations were to be carried on, 


the position of every division of the great German army, 


and the exact number of hours required to put each com- 


mand upon the spot where it was most wanted, at any | 


given moment. The consequence was that, while there 
might be no very great disparity in the numbers of the 


entire opposing forces, the Germans were always greatly | 


preponderant at every decisive point. 
So MacMahon found it. Scarcely had he moved out of 
Chalons when he found his way barred. On the 29th of 


August his foremost division was absolutely surprised at 
noonday, and utterly routed, at Beaumont. 
nothing of the kind in modern warfare, except the like 
surprise of Howard's corps at Chancellorsville. 


| advised and betrayed. 
We recall | declared that the fatal movement which led to Sedan was 


To cut | the orders of the incapable regency at Paris, 


It was now seven o’clock in the evening, and the battle 
had begun at dawn. MacMahon had received a slight 
wound in the thigh at seven in the morning, whereupon he 
made over the command to Ducrot, who was soon replaced 
by Wimpffen. Up to this moment the Germans had not 
the slightest suspicion that Napoleon was with the French 
army ; and indeed from the moment of his leaving Metz 
he appears to have taken no action in military matters. 
He had certainly lost heart, and probably had lost head 
also. It is said that he had grown gloomy and unsettled, 
and was constantly complaining that he had been falsely 
In his Wilhelmshéhe pamphlet he 


made against his own judgment, and only in accordance with 
MacMahon, 
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although he took no personal part in the capitulation, was 
man enough to assume the whole responsibility of the 
movement which led to it. When, three years after, Ba- 
zaine was upon trial for what was alleged to be the needless 
surrender of Metz, evidence was adduced to prove that he 
had sent a letter to MacMahon, directing him not to march 
eastward. But MacMahon, then President, declared that 
no such letter had ever been received by him. 

The Emperor of France had in the meanwhile sent an 
autograph letter to the King of Prussia. ‘This letter,” 
writes the King, ‘‘ began thus: ‘Not having been able to 
die at the head of my troops, I lay down my sword to your 
Majesty,’ leaving all the rest to me.” The King was not a 
little puzzled what todo. ‘‘I had,” he says, ‘‘seen Napo- 
leon, only three years before, at the very summit of his 
power.” He was not long, however, in inditing a very sig- 
nificant letter, in French, couched in the courteous phrases 
to which that language so readily lends itself. ‘* Monsieur, 
mon frere,” wrote William, ‘‘ while regretting the circum- 
stances under which we meet, I accept the sword of your 
Majesty, and beg you to have the kindness to name some 
one of your officers furnished with full powers to treat con- 
cerning the capitulation of the army which has fought so 
bravely under your orders. On my side, I have designated 
General Moltke for that purpose. Je swis de votre Majesté 
le bon frére. 

But it was Bismarck, not Moltke, with whom Napoleon 
had to do in the first place. The quarters of the great Min- 
ister were in a poor weaver’s cottage in a little village not 
far from Sedan, and thither Napoleon rode next morning. 
There was no convenient room in the cottage, and a couple 
of chairs were placed before the door. Bismarck brought 
up the question of peace ; but Napoleon said he had noth- 
ing to do with that. The Empress was regent, and he 
could give no orders to the army, nor could he enter upon 
any negotiations. He had simply surrendered as an indi- 
vidual—that was all. ‘‘Then,” said Bismarck, ‘‘ there is no 
use of more talk.” Napoleon desired to have an interview 
with the King. ‘That can’t be done,” replied Bismarck, 
‘until the capitulation hhas been signed.” 

Where all the power is on one side, matters get to be 
quickly settled ; and an hour before noon the terms of 
capitulation were drawn up. As we count, there were sur- 
rendered 100,825 officers and men, of whom 14,000 were 
wounded. In the battle of the preceding day the Germans 
claim to have made 28,000 prisoners. There must have 
been a large number killed ; so that the entire force of Mac- 
Mahon when he reached Sedan, was not far from 140,000. 
The Germans there numbered about 220,000. The French 
also lost 10,000 horses, 70 mitrailleuses, 15Q fort-guns and 
355 field-guns, besides the flags of all their regiments. 
Never before in the history of modern war had so many 
men laid down their arms at once ; and only once since has 
that number been exceeded—when Bazaine surrendered 
Metz. 

The surrender at Sedan closed the relations of MacMahon 
with the war. He was suffered to go on parole to Wiesba- 
den for the recovery of his health, where he remained until 
the preliminary treaty of peace in February, 1871. Re- 
turning to France, he found Thiers at the head of affairs, 
by whom he was placed in command of the French troops 
operating against the Paris Commune, and he was military 
governor of Paris for a month after the overthrow of the 
Commune. At the supplementary election in July, 1871, 
he refused to be a candidate for the National Assembly. 

In August, Thiers was made President of the newly- 
formed French Republic, with great powers and without 
expressed limitation of term. As the Act of the Assembly 


it shall have concluded its labors.” With what skill he 
wielded the executive power during the critical period 
which ensued, need not here be narrated. 

But Thiers was not, any more than his predecessors in 
power had done, to find his position a bed of roses. The 
opposition to him, composed of all sorts of elements, made 
head in the Assembly. As early as January, 1872, he 
announced his purpose to resign; but MacMahon, in the 
name of the army, urged him to remain in ‘office. At 
length, in Muy, 1873, Thiers found himself defeated by a 
decided majority of the Assembly, upon a measure which 
had been made a test question ; and forthwith he sent in a 
peremptory resignation. A further test question was then 
raised as to refusing to accept this resignation. It was 
decided, by a vote of 365 to 339, that it should be accepted. 
Then ensued a scene of wild confusion. A deputy under- 
took to make a speech eulogizing the late President, but 
was hissed down. 

At length, a motion was made that MacMahon should 
be invited to accept the Presidency. Only 392 deputies 
voted, a little more than half of the whole number ; but of 
these there were only two in opposition. A committee was 
sent to lay this vote before MacMahon. The Marshal was 
found in company with M. Thiers. He was ‘not disposed 
to accept the office, for which he had never sought. He 
reminded Thiers that he had often voluntarily pledged 
himself that he would never be the man to supersede him 
in the Presidency. Thiers responded that he had never 
said a word which could, by any possibility, be construed 
into a recognition of any such pledge. 

At length M. Buffet—the same who had just before 
attempted to eulogize Thiers—urgently appealed to Mac- 
Mahon to save the country by accepting the Presidency. 
After further entreaty, the Marshal yielded to the urgency, 
and sent a letter of acceptance to the Assembly : ‘‘ Gentle- 
men,” he wrote, ‘I obey the will of the Assembly, the de- 
positary of the National Sovereignty, and accept the func- 
tions of President of the Republic. A heavy responsibility 
is thrust upon my patriotism ; but with the aid of God and 
the devotion of the army, which will always be an army of 
the law, and the supporter of all honest men, we will con- 
tinue together the work of liberating the territory, and 
restoring moral order throughout the country ; we will 
maintain internal peace, and the principles upon which 
society rests, That this shall be the cise, I pledge my 
word as an honest man and a soldier.” 

No man, then or afterward, had reason to doubt the 
word of MacMahon—Thiers least of all. Thiers took his 
displacement very coolly, and, for a time, believed that he 
would be recalled to the Presidency. To his friends he 
said : ‘I fall with the flag in my hand, having rendered 
some service ; and I give up the position to those who 
wish to fling themselves into the adventures of a very grave 
situation. I shall take again my place in the Assembly. 
T hold myself, above all, at the command which shall come 
to me from the nation.” 

MacMahon’s first Message to the Assembly, read by the 
Due de Broglie, who had been made Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, was significant of the line of policy which he meant 
to follow. First of all things, it recognized the National 
Assembly as the source of all political power : ‘‘ Called to 
the Presidency by the National Assembly,” he said, ‘‘TI 
have exercised my power by choosing a Ministry taken 
from your ranks, I believe that the majority invariably 
constitutes the law in a parliamentary régime, and this is 
still more the case in the present instance, where, by virtue 
of the existing laws, the First Magistrate of the Republic 
is the delegate of the Assembly, and the delegate of the 





phrased it, his tenure of office was to be prolonged “ until 


law,” 
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Then followed a delicate compliment to Thiers, in regard 


to his foreign policy, which had resulted in the virtual liber- | 


ation of the country from the conquerors. ‘‘ It would have 
been impossible to accomplish this if the country had not 
lent itself to the task with heroic patience ; and it has been 
ably conducted by a man from whom a disagreement on 
home policy alone could induce you to separate. I rely 
upon you to complete this task.” 

Some further sentences sharply indicated what Mac- 
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| MacMahon’s Government was early enabled to complete 
the great work left to it by that of Thiers—the complete 
liberation of France from the presence of the German 
troops. On September 5th the last franc of the enormous 
indemnity was paid over, and on the 15th, Verdun, the 
last of the French fortresses, was formally given up, and 
the tri-colored flag of France displaced the black eagle of 
Germany, amid shouts of ‘Vive la Republique!” ‘* Vive 
l’ Armée!” and ‘‘ Vive Thiers!” France had no present 
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ANNOUNCING THE SURRENDER OF SEDAN, 


Mahon intended should be his policy: ‘‘We desire the 
maintenance of peace, and the reorganization of the army, 
which is necessary to repair the strength and retain the 
rank which belongs to France. The home policy of the 
Government will be imbued with a character of social con- 
servatism. The Government must introduce and impress 
upon the Administration the spirit of conservatism. It 
will not fail in its duty, and will defend society against all 
factions. The post in which you have placed me, is that 


of a sentinel who has to watch over the integrity of your 
sovereign power.” 





foreign enemy to face, and factions and parties at home 
had a free field to fight out their own battles. 

A large volume would be quite insufficient to give even 
a resumé of the partisan conflicts which ensued. Sufficient 
here to say that the two branches of the Monarchists—the 
Bourbonists and the Orleanists—joined hands. The Comte 
de Paris had a meeting with the Comte de Chambord, in 
which the former said: ‘‘ In the name of my family I pre- 
sent you our respectful homage, not only as the chief of our 
House, but also as the sole representative of the Monarchical 
principle in France. Ihope that a day may come when the 
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French nation may understand that its safety is in that 
principle. If ever it wishes to have recourse to the Mon- 
archy, no competition for the throne will arise in our fam- 
ily.” The reconciliation of all Monarchical interests 
appeared to be complete, if only the French people could 
be brought to believe that they wanted a King of Bourbon 
or Orleans blood. But besides Monarchists there were 
Bonapartists, who longed for a reconstruction of the 
Empire, and Republicans, who wanted neither a Monarchy 
nor an Empire. Nobody, just then, could tell what were 
the relative numbers of these three main parties, or at what 
moment or in what manner any two of them would form 
a temporary coalition to put down the other one. 

Two parties had come to look upon MacMahon as the 
man who might be relied upon to carry out their views, 
provided they were once shown to be those of the majority 
of the people, as authoritatively declared by the Assembly. 
It was well known that his own personal opinion was in 
favor of a Monarchy, with a Bourbon or an Orleans as 
king; but he had also faithfully served the Empire, and 
might be trusted to do so again, if it were re-established. 
But, How about Republicanism ? was a grave question. 
He was a kind of provisional President, with quite unde- 
fined powers, and a wholly undefined tenure of office. 
What should be his powers, and for how long should he 
hold them ? was the grave question which came up before 
the motley Assembly when it reassembled at the middle of 
November, 1873. ; 

MacMahon himself was evidently determined that these 
questions should be measurably settled. The preserva- 
tion of public order was, in his view, the one thing of 
present moment. In his fitst message, after touching upon 
some formal topics, he said: ‘‘ Among the matters claim- 
ing your attention is the examination of the Constitutional 
Laws presented to my predecessor. This brings forward 
the question of the definitive form of Government. You 
will perhaps find it more prudent to maintain in present 
institutions a character enabling the Government to sur- 
round itself, as at present, with all the friends of order, 
without distinction of party. If you think so, permit him 
whom you have elected to an honor which he did not seek, 
to tell you frankly his opinion. To give public peace a 
sure guarantee, the present Government lacks two essen- 
tial conditions, of which you can no longer leave it desti- 
tute without danger. It has neither sufficient vitality nor 
authority. With a power that might be changed at any 
moment, it may be possible to secure peace to-day, but 
not safety to-morrow. Stability is wanting in the present 
Government.” 

In a word, the French Republic of 1873 was in every 
respect as bad, and in many respects much worse, than the 
old American Confederation of States. MacMahon closed 
his message by suggesting a remedy. ‘‘ You will consider,” 
he says, ‘‘ these dangers, and will give to Society a strong 
and durable Executive power which will be solicitous for 
its future, and able to defend it with energy.” This sug- 
gestion brought out the opinions of all sections in the As- 
sembly. Changarnier offered a motion to the effect that 
the powers of the President should, in their present form, 
be prolonged for ten years. Eschasseriaux, a violent Bona- 
partist, moved that a plebiscite should be ordered to decide 
between a Republic, a Monarchy and an Empire. At 
length, after much of what we style “ filibustering,” the 
question was reached in this form: ‘‘Shall the powers of 
the Marshal be prolonged for ten years ?” but appended to 
this was a proviso which really deprived him of all actual 
power ; vesting everything essentially in certain Committees 
of the Assembly, the control of which each faction hoped 
to secure, P 











It soon came to be understood that MacMahon would 
hold office on no such terms. If this motion prevailed he 
would resign. When the vote came to be taken, it was to 
the last moment uncertain what would be the result. Mem- 
ber after member changed his vote from one side to the 
other. Finally, when all had voted definitely, there were 
350 for the motion, and 360 against it. MacMahon had 
not been defeated ; yet he had apparently narrowly escaped 
defeat. But the heterogeneous combination which had 
been formed against him fell to pieces from its own want of 
coherence, 

MacMahon adroitly took advantage of the situation. He 
would not, he said in effect, hold office without adequate 
power ; but ten years was too long a term. In a special 
message he said, ‘‘ After having maturely considered the 
subject, I have come to the conclusion that a term of seven 
years would be sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
general interests. If the Assembly thinks that in the posi- 
tion in which it has placed me, I am still able to render 
some services, I openly declare that I shall use the powers 
which will be intrusted to me for the defense of Conserva- 
tive ideas.” Upon the whole, the Assembly thought so too ; 
and when the final vote was taken, on November 19th, Mac- 
Mahon was, by a majority of 66, established as Chief of the 

ixecutive for seven years. 

A notable incident marked the early part of MacMahon’s 
administration. In October, 1873, Marshal Bazaine was 
brought to trial before a military tribunal, charged with 
gross misconduct in the surrender of Metz. The general 
charge was, that he had suffered himself to be hemmed. up 
there for two months, and then, without having made any 
effective effort to escape, he had surrendered nearly 200,000 
men, with all their arms and colors, The trial lasted sev- 
eral days, and the unanimous verdict of the court was a 
complete condemnation ; and the sentence ran thus: ‘In 
consequence of this, Marshal Bazaine is condemned to the 
penalty of death, with military degradation, and ceases to 
belong to the Legion of Honor ; and besides is condemned 
to pay the expenses of the trial as regards the State.” But 
this sentence was really meant to be a farce ; for the court 
unanimously requested President MacMahon that it should 
not be executed. The President ordered that the ceremony 
of military degradation should be divested of all its usual 
humiliating accompaniments, and that Bazaine should’ be 
imprisoned for twenty years in a fortress on the Isle St. 
Marguerite, in the Mediterranean, off Cannes. He re- 
mained there for several months, in scarcely more than 
nominal confinement, and then made his escape, under cir- 
cumstances which left little room for doubt that the author- 
ities were more than glad to get rid of him. 

Of the political course of MacMahon, until it was finally 
brought to a close by his recent quite unexpected resigna- 
tion of the Presidency, we shall not speak at length. In- 
deed, to no mortal man is it given, we believe, to compre- 
hend, much less to unfold, the course of French domestic 
polities for any ten consecutive years. But in general it 
may be said that for five years the almost unbroken ten- 
dency has been toward Republican institutions, as opposed 
to Monarchical or Imperial. But MacMahon, though 
ostensibly the President of the Republic, has never dis- 
guised the fact that his own feelings are and have always 
been in favor of a Monarchy or an Empire ; and more tha 
once, when he has allowed this feeling to have a kind of 
official expression, he has encountered a sharp rebui' 
Thus, in January, 1875, the Orleanists and Bonaparti-ts 
proposed that there should be a Senate, or Second Cham- 
ber, which should, in conjunction with the President, be a 
sort of check upon the Assembly. MacMahon sent in a 
message advocating such a body; but, in a vote of 670, 
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there were only 250 in its favor. Not very long after, by 
some curious freak of the Assembly, a Senate was consti- 
tuted, upon principles quite unexpected ; and the Republic 
assumed a form not altogether to the liking of the Presi- 
dent. On the other hand, MacMahon has more than once 
been able to prevent the passage of measures obnoxious to 
him by threatening to resign in case they were pressed to 
an issue, 

Upon the whole, he was in favor of giving the Constitu- 
tion of 1875 a fair trial, in default of a better. This feel- 
ing was specially indicated in his proclamation when the 
general election of 1876 was at hand. He said: ‘Our 
institutions, I think, should not be revised before they 
have been honestly tried. But to try them as the safety 
of France requires, it is indispensable that the conservative 
and truly liberal policy which I always intended to pursue 
should prevail. France knows that I neither sought nor 
desired the power with which I am invested ; but she may 
rely upon my exercising it without weakness.” 

When the result of the elections came to be declared, it 
was found that the Republicans had met with quite unex- 
pected success in almost every quarter. Out of 300 sena- 
tors they had 148, lacking only three of a majority ; while 
the others were divided among a number of different par- 
ties and factions, who hated each other quite as much as 
they hated the Republicans. In the Assembly the Repub- 
licans had a clear majority of some twenty over all others. 
The popular yote was still more significant. The Repub- 
licans had cast 4,687,000 votes ; the Conservatives, who 
might perhaps be styled MacMahonists, 2,147,000; the 
Bonapartists, 1,699,000; the Republicans having thus a 
clear majority of a million over all others. MacMahon 
yielded to the popular voice, and formed a new Ministry. 
The Government of France was coming to be, in one 
important respect, like that of Great Britain: the Presi- 
dent governed only through a responsible Ministry, and 
the Ministers were virtually appointed, not by him, but by 
the majority of the Assembly for the time being. 

Matters were brought to a crisis at the election of 1877. 
The Republicans were resolved to have everything their 
own way, and demanded a further change in the Ministry. 
MacMahon resolved upon a last stand. He would, if pos- 
sible, appeal from the,Assembly to the people. By the 
Constitution he could dissolve the Assembly, with the con- 
currence of the Senate. In hinting at such a concurrence, 
he clearly indicated what policy he meant to pursue, “I 
have received,” he said, “‘my right to remain in office 
until 1880, from this Assembly ; and I shall remain, unless 
a contingency, which I shall point out to you, shall arise. 
Let me also assure you that I shall lend myself to no ven- 
ture of Imperialism or Monarchic restoration. I have sou- 
venirs from the Empire, just as I have souvenirs and con- 
nections with Legitimism. I am on excellent terms with 
the Orleans princes; but I shall participate in nothing 
favorable to the restoration of the Prince Imperial or of 
the Comte de Chambord, or of the Comte de Paris.” 

Then came the paragraph which contained the gist of the 
whole: ‘‘Iam, till 1880, invested by the Constitution with 
definite power. I shall exercise that power to the full 
extent, according to circumstances. But I can pledge 
myself to no enterprise contrary to the Constitutional 
Laws, to which you are also subject; nor do I ask any 
pledge of you. It will be necessary, perhaps, to ask a 
dissolution, If you accord it to me, I shall use it as well 
as possible, If you refuse it, I should have two forces out, 
of three against me, and should withdraw.” On June 16th 
he formally asked for power to dissolve the Assembly. A 
fierce discussion ensued in both Chambers. The members 
of the Assembly were naturally unwilling to be sent back 
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to their constituents ; for it was quite certain that many of 
them would not be returned again. But the majority of 
the Senate were not prepared to push matters to an extrem- 
ity against the President. The assent to a dissolution was 
given by a vote of 150 to 130; and the resignation was 
not sent in. 

The election was hotly contested, and resulted in the 
triumph of the Republicans by an overwhelming majority. 
MacMahon could do nothing but yield to the national will 
so unmistakably expressed. He dismissed his Cabinet, 
and named new Ministers, taking them wholly from men 
who had borne no prominent part in the recent political 
struggles. It was a last and well-meant attempt to carry 
water on both shoulders. The Assembly, by the decided 
vote of 323 to 208, rejected the nominations. MacMahon 
yielded the point, and surrendered to the Assembly, just 
as English monarchs have over and over again surrendered 
to the existing majority in the House of Commons. He 
nominated a Ministry satisfactory to the party of “the 
Left”; and so the Legislative, as such, achieved a triumph 
over the Executive.’ 

The President endeavored to put the best face on the 
matter. In his next message he said: ‘‘The end of this 
crisis will be the starting-point of a new era of prosperity. 
All the public powers will co-operate in promoting the 
development of this era. The Universal Exhibition is 
about to be opened. Commerce and industry are about to 
take a new spring ; and we shall give to the world a fresh 
testimony of the vitality of our country, which has always 
revived through labor, through thrift, and through its pro- 
found attachment to ideas of conservation, order and 
liberty.” 

When all disputed elections had been decided, it was 
found that the Republican triumph had been even more 
signal than either side had supposed. At the last election 
they had a majority in thirty-six departments ; now they 
had a majority in forty-five—a preponderance which made 
it certain that at the election of 1878 they would have a 
clear majority in the Senate, as well as in the Assembly. 
The new Ministry, the cabinet of the Assembly rather than 
of the President, set itself at work to make sure of the 
fruits of the victory which had been won. M. Marcére, 
the Minister of the Interior, undertook to make a clean 
sweep of all the Conservative officials under his control. 
The prefects of the departments exercise great influence in 
the elections. Of the eighty-nine prefects, eighty-two 
were displaced, and their posts given to new men; one 
prefect was removed from ope department to another ; and 
only four were left undisturbed. 

During the greater part of 1878 there was an apparent 
lull in political agitation. The minds of all men were 
turned toward the Universal Exhibition. In relation to 
this, MacMahon acquitted himself to general satisfaction. 
This over, political disputes revived. Their details, even 
could one fully understand them, are scarcely worth nar- 
rating. MacMahon grew heartily sick of his position, in 
which he found himself in perpetual collision with the 
Assembly, and perpetually worsted. His intimate friends 
knew that he was awaiting only a fair occasion to offer his 
resignation ; but none the less was the public surprise 
when this resignation was sent to the Assembly on Janu- 
ary 30th, 1879. Tho immediate occasion was a dispute 
with the Ministers, who seem to have ‘gone back” on 
him, in accordance with the will of the Assembly, in the 
matter of grave proposed changes in the military adminis- 
tration. The President shall here tell his own story, as he 
told it in his letter of resignation. He says: 

‘At the opening of this session of the Chambers the 
Ministry presented to you a programme which, while 
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me the same conditions. I eon- 
sider myself, therefore, bound 
to shorten the duration of the 
mandate which the National 
Assembly confided to me, and 
I therefore tender my resigna- 
tion. In quitting power, I have 
the consolation of thinking that 
during the fifty-three years I 
devoted to the service of my 
country, either as soldier or 
citizen, I have never been 
guided by sentiments other 
than honor and duty and ab- 
solute devotion to my country. 
I request you to communicate 
my decision to the Chambers.” 

It is quite clear that if Mac- 
Mahon had become tired of the 
Assembly, the Assembly were 
no less tired of him—both sides 
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SPANISH AMBASSADOR IN THE THKONE-HALL AT THE PALACE OF THE ELYSEE, PARIS. were glad to part company. 


affording satisfaction to public 
opinion, appeared to the Cabi- 
net such as might be voted 
without danger to the security 
or good administration of the 
country. Putting aside all per- 
sonal views, I had given the 
programme my approbation,’ 
for I was sacrificing no prin- 
ciples to which conscience com- 
manded me to remain faithful. 
To-day the Ministry, thinking 
to respond to the opinion of the 
majority of the two Chambers, 
proposes to me, in regard to 
high military commands, some 
general measures which I con- 
sider contrary to the interests 
of the army, and, consequently, 
to those of the country. I can- 
not subscribe to them. Any 
other Ministry taken from the 
majority would impose upon 
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When the Chambers met in 
joint session, one senator at- 
tempted to have it put to vote 
whether the resignation should 
be accepted. The Chambers, 
by a large majority, refused 
even to consider the point ; 
but ordered the previous ques- 
tion, which was, that they 
should jointly proceed to the 
election of a new, President. 
This matter had already been 
cut and dried. A caucus of all 
the Members of the Left had 
been held, at which, upon the 
motion of Gambetta, a candi- 
date had been unanimously se- 
lected, in the person of M. 
Grévy. All told, there were 
670 votes, 336 being thus an 
absolute majority. Of these 
MADAME MACMAHON DISTRIBUTING RELIEF TO THE SUFFERERS. M. Grévy received 536, and 
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General de Chanzy 99; the 
remainder being either blank 
or scattering, So M. Grévy 
was declared duly elected Presi- 
dent of the French Republic. 

Here, to all human seeming, 
ends the long military and civil 
career of Marshal MacMahon— 
a career stained nowhere with 
dishonor, and, taken as a whole, 
worthy of decided respect. At 
the age of, three-score and ten, 
possessed of an ample private 
fortune, and every way happy 
in his domestic relations, one 
can scarcely find any reason 
why he should again wish to 
enter upon the stormy career 
of public life. 

Of his successor, Francis Paul 
Grévy, a few words should be 
said by way of conclusion. He 
was born in the Department of 





Jura, near the borders of Swit- 
zerland, his father being a petty 
farmer. He studied law, finally, 
at Paris, where he was a student 
at the time of the Revolution of 
1830, and was among those who 
fought behind the barricades. 
In due time he was admitted to 
the bar, where he gained some 
prominence as a defender of 
members of the Radical party, 
who were charged with politi- 
cal offenses. In 1848 he was 
elected to the Constituent 
Assembly from his native De- 
partment of Jura, and distin- 
guished himself as an able 
speaker on the democratic 
side, although his views were, 
upon the whole, rather moder- 
ate than extreme. Perhaps his 
most significant action at this 
period was the advocacy of sev- 
eral amendments to the pro- 
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posed Constitution, the sub- 
stance of them being that ‘‘ The 
National Assembly delegates the 
executive power to a citizen, 
who receives the title of Presi- 
dent of the Council of Minis- 
ters ; he shall be elected by the 
National Assembly in secret 
ballot, by a majority of votes, 
and for an unlimited period ; 
but the appointment is always 
revocable.” These amendments 
were rejected by a vote of 633 
to 158. 

He firmly opposed the Presi- 
dential Administration of 
Louis Napoleon, and. protest- 
ed against the French expedi- 
tion to Rome; and after the 
coup d'état, and nearly through 
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the Empire, he held aloof from politics, and devoted him- 
self to the sucéessful practice of his profession. In 1868 
he was again elected as deputy from the Department of 
Jura, In February, 1871, he was elected President of the 
National Assembly, just removed from Bordeaux to Ver- 
sailles. In this position, which he held until April, 1873, 
he displayed great tact, judgment, and moderation. In 
October, 1873, he put forth a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ The 
Necessary Government,” which may be considered a fair 
exponent of his political creed. ‘‘ France,” he says, ‘‘ has 
been transformed, and has becomea pure Democracy. .. . 
Her first mistake was not to have founded a Constitutional 
Monarchy when she possessed the elements of one ; and 
her second mistake would be to attempt to establish it 
when those elements no longer exist.” Since that time M. 
Grévy has occupied a prominent place in French politics ; 
and the great majority of votes which he received for 
President evinces the respect and esteem in which he is 
held by men of very diverse political sentiments. 


THE GATE OF THE SERAGLIO OF THE 
SHOUBRA PALACE, 
By OSCANYAN, 

Tue land of the Pharaohs has ever been remarkable in 
the annals of Oriental history, and Cairo, the capital of 
modern Egypt, though of recent origin—for it was founded 
during the latter part of the tenth century by Abu-Tam- 
min, a general and chief of the Fatimites—is nevertheless 
replete with thrilling incidents and barbaric adventures. 

Musr-el-Cahireh, called Musr for short by the natives, 
for Cairo, has a pleasing appearance from a distance. Much 
of this effect was formerly lost, because, the city being 
situated a few miles from the Nile, and approach being 
effected by that river, a full or panoramic view of its splen- 
dor was impossible. But now, access being by railway, 
one is enabled to enjoy the picturesque tableau of the city, 
with its four hundred minarets—for Cairo is a rival of 
Brooklyn, the City of Churches par e.xcellence—its famous 
citadel, with the Moukattem Mountains as a background. 

The city has been done by travelers so often and so mi- 
nutely that we will not attempt repetition ; but will invite 
the attention of the reader to the historic Shoubra Palace, 
built by Mehmed Ali himself within the acropolis, where 
many acts of barbaric prowess have been perpetrated, and 
many romantic incidents have been ruthlessly enacted. 

It was within this bourg that the Borgian festival was 
re-enacted by Mehmed Ali; where the Mamelukes were 
enticed to a festival and treacherously assassinated. 

The Mamelukes were of two classes—Bahree, and Bour- 
ghee. The Bahrees, or the Mamelukes of the river, on 
account of their being trained on an island in the Nile, 
were created by Turan Shah during the thirteenth century, 
from young captives purchased fronr the Moghols, as a 
body-guard. But, like the Janizaries of yore, these Ma- 
melukes became refractory and rebellious ; dethroned their 
liege lord and replaced him by one of their own command- 
ers. A line of sultans now followed, known as the Bahee 
Sultans. Even many of these became the victims of the 
fury or caprice of this turbulent band. 

To counteract this pernicious influence, and suppress the 
unruly conduct of these turbulent cohorts, a new corps of 
Mamelukes was formed from Circassian and Georgian 
slaves. These were designated as the Bourghee Mame- 
lukes, in contradistinction to the Bahrees, or the Mamelukes 
of the citadel ; because they were trained and kept within 
the acropolis. 
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These Bourghee Mamelukes having gained the ascend- 
ency over the Bahrees, made, in 1382, Barkouk, their com- 
mander, Sultan of Egypt. This dynasty lasted till 1517, 
when they were subdued by the Turks, and Egypt became 
a dependency of the Porte. 

The Turks found Egypt divided into twenty-four pro- 
vinces, each governed by a Mameluke Bey, or chief. The 
Porte, from motives of diplomacy, did not think it prudent 
either to change the system or appoint new governors. So 
these Beys were not only kept in their places, but were 
made to watch over the conduct of the Valli, or Governor- 
general appointed by the Porte. 

Each of the twenty-four Beys, in accordance with feudal 
system, maintained 500 or 600 warriors, thoroughly armed 
and equipped, forming an admirable cavalry force. 

When Napoleon invaded Egypt, he, of course, encoun- 
tered these Mamelukes at the battle of the Pyramids, under 
the leadership of Mourad Bey. They displayed on that 
memorable occasion such desperate courage, tact, ability, 
and specially horsemanship, as to elicit the exclamation 
from the military genius of that day, ‘‘ Could I have united 
the Mameluke horse to the French infantry, I would have 
reckoned myself master of the world !” 

Mehmed Ali, a scion of humble parentage, born in 1769 
at Kavala, in Macedonia, was, when thirty years of age, 
sent to Egypt with the contingent troops as Beoluk-Bashi, 
or captain of a corps, to quell the disturbances there. 

Destitute of means, he applied to the then well-known 
Armenian bankers, G’ellg’ell Oghloo and Karakiahia, for 
pecuniary aid, so as to be able to reach the place of his 
appointment ; asking only for the loan of $50 or $60. 
Moderate as was his requirement, the senior partner of the 
firm objected ; but Karakiahia, taking a fancy to this fel- 
low, who had all the airs of an adventurer, advanced him 
the required sum on his own responsibility. It seems that 
Mehmed Ali was so touched by Karakiahia’s generosity, 
that he there and then vowed to make him an independent 
man ever after, if Fortune should smile upon him. 

Mehmed Ali kept his word; for the Karakiahias are 
now the richest family in Constantinople, and one of the 
scions, Apraham Pasha, is now a Miishir, or grandee of the 
realm ; and even the wife of Nubar Pasha, of Egypt, is a 
Karakiahia. 

Soon after his arrival in Egypt, Mehmed Ali so ingra- 
tiated himself with the soldiery that he became their chief 
commander. The Albanian contingent, a set of mercenary 
scoundrels such as never to be met with anywhere, and 
ready to do any job for a consideration, being in arrears for 
their pay, were not slow to revolt, and Mehmed Ali, avail- 
ing himself of the opportunity, became their leader. 

A long and confused struggle now ensued between vari- 
ous factions, the result of which was that, through the 
anarchy, Mehmed Ali assumed the supreme authority in 
Cairo. He was confirmed by the Porte, as the only man 
capable of restoring order and ruling the people. Not- 
withstanding that he was made the Valli of Egypt, with 
the title of Pasha, his authority did not, however, extend 
much beyond the city walls ; for the Mameluke Beys were 
everywhere powerful. The consequence was a constant 
struggle between the Beys and the Pasha for supremacy. 

Seeing that they were too strong for him, Mehmed Ali 
resorted to stratagem. One day he issued a general invi- 
tation to all the Mameluke Bevs residing in and about the 
city to assist, as the French would say, at the investiture 
of his son, Tossoun Pasha, with the command of the army 
about to start against the Wahabee Arabs. The Mame- 
lukes, not Suspecting in the least any designed treachery, 
and desirous, also, to reconcile matters, repaired, to the 
number of 470, to the citadel, They were courteously 
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received and sumptuously feasted, a la Borgia. At last 
they took leave, and mounted their horses to depart. But 
all of a sudden a fire of musketry was opened upon them 
through the loopholes in the walls, and all perished, with 
the exception of a single individual, who leaped over the 
ramparts with his horse. 

[ believe it was Talleyrand who said that ‘the Turkish 
Government was a despotism tempered by assassination ”’; 
and surely assassination has ever been, and is, the order of 
the day in Turkey. Oh, if the drawbridge at Boulack 
could tell how many of the heirs of the Egyptian dynasty 
were precipitated there through methodical accident—the 
bridge being left open as the train approached—or if we 
could number the various victims who were consigned to 
the bosom of the Nile at different periods, what a startling 
revelation there would be! No wonder, then, that the 
gates of their palaces are always strongly guarded. 

Common gossip reports that even Nagha Hannum, the 
Pasha’s daughter, was a great contributor to that classic 
stream, owing to her position and peculiar idiosyncrasy. 
It is said that this lady had the same influence with her 
father, the Great Pasha, as Lady Hester Stanhope with 
her uncle, Pitt ; and her intrigues almost rivaled those of 
Catherine II, It is moreover said that she was charmingly 
beautiful and insinuatingly captivating. 

There has ever hung over the East a vail of mystery—it 
may be from the warmth of the Oriental imagination and 
its own extravagant creations, or from the seclusion of the 
women, who, as they became unfamiliar objects, seemed to 
be the very Venuses and Peris of the world of fables. The 
reserve of the men themselves, leaving their better halves 
to an obliviousness from all the world, is calculated to 
excite the curiosity of the community at home, and the 
rest of the world abroad, and to invest the fair sex with 
most improbable charms. The difficulty of immediate 
danger of a single interview excites the love of adventure. 

Once upon a time, a young Italian nobleman was so car- 
ried away with the personal charms’of this modern Cleo- 
patra, the Pasha’s daughter, that he actually ran the 
gauntlet. Encouraged by successful intrigues during car- 
nivals in his native land, where his metamorphosis from 
manhood to womanhood was always completely carried 
out without the least detection, on his arrival in Cairo the 
rash youth sought an interview with this Peri of the Nile, 
and obtained it as a disguised female of distinction travel- 
ing for pleasure. 

On the appointed day he was seen in a carriage, in fem- 
inine attire, accompanied by a female interpreter, and pre- 
ceded by two sayisses, or runners, to clear the way, as 
becomes personages of distinction, driving furiously toward 
the Shoubra Palace in the citadel. The guards at the gate, 
who lay sprawling in the full enjoyment of their noontide 
siesta, under the influence of hashish, were somewhat sur- 
prised at the sudden apparition of these guests, and were 
slow to realize the fact ; for nothing is so difficult and dis- 
tressing as to wake from a dreamy lethargy. They at 
length woke up, and, seeing that the intruders were 
females, handed them over to the eunuchs, who took 
charge of them, and led them into the harem. 

The count was duly received by Her Highness and 
grandly entertained, as became a lady of distinction. Eti- 
quetical set phrases were gone through ; sweetmeats, cof- 
fee, sherbets were duly served ; dancing girls brought in ; 
female orchestra introduced, etc.; but all the while Her 
Highness seemed to be absorbed in her guest, whom she 
was studiously scanning. 

At length, all of a sudden, she rose, and taking hold of 
her guest’s hand, invited her to accompany her to the gar- 
den. During their perambulations, notwithstanding the 








delicate form, the small hands which she was holding, and 
the general feminine make-up of the youthful adventurer, 
the instinctive faculty of the Princess revealed to her that 
things were not exactly as they appeared, and that the 
current of electricity circulating through her fingers was 
of an opposite nature. So when the girls in attendance 
were at some distance, Her Highness arraigned her guest 
abruptly, by saying: ‘‘ Young man! you have acted your 
part very well indeed ! but I am astonished at your temer- 
ity ; for, had you been discovered, you would have been 
cut to pieces by those stern guardians of the harem. 
What can be your motiye for such a daring enterprise ?” 

‘Question your own reflection in the glass, my Prin- 
cess,” replied the rash youth, ‘and you will there find the 
answer which this tongue is incapable adequately to ex- 
press !” 

*‘Ah, Isee! You are ona romantic venture. Well, I 
receive you to-morrow at the palace on the Nile. Take 
this rose——” plucking one from the plant—‘‘and display 
it at the Eozbekeeyeh Square, where one of my negro 
attendants will accost you and lead you to my presence.” 

The next day a young man, with a distingué appearance, 
delicate form and appearance, and elegant toilet, was seen 
perambulating through Eozbekeeyeh, flourishing a red 


| rose in his button-hole. 


It was not long before one of those ominous-looking 
sable guardians of the harems accosted him, and with a 
respectful selam, signed to him to follow, 

They neared the Nile. On the bank stood the palace, 
looking more like a fort than a residence. Its ponderous 
gate was opened with a prodigious key, and locked again 
after they had entered. They walked through narrow and 
winding passages and between massive walls, At last they 
reached a large hall on the ground-floor. Here our hero 
was left alone by the sable eunuch. In surveying the 
apartment he discerned the object of his adventure majes- 
tically. reclined on a downy couch, resplendent with golden 
embroidery. 

At last the hour of parting had arrived ; for, with a fare- 
well kiss and the clapping of her hands—summoning the 
sable attendant, she consigned him to his charge. 

They now proceeded again through long, narrow, wind- 
ing and mysterious passages ; but evidently no longer the 
same that led to the outer gate. 

Finally they arrive before a gate ; the weird guide opens 
it with a solemn clank of the bolt. They enter and pro- 
ceed as before, silent and sullen, till they reach another 
gate. It also is opened, presenting to view the milky 
stream of the Nile. The young man is thrust out, and the 
gate closed upon-him. At. the threshold he is seized by 
two ruffianly-looking individuals, who endeavor to garrote 
him. Then ensues a death-struggle. 

The young man, who had wisely provided himself with 
a dagger, instinctively resorted to it, and drawing it forth, 
defended himself as best he could. He succeeded in dis- 
posing of one of his assailants ; but the other, enraged at 
the temerity and prowess of the youth, grappled with him 
and leaped into the stream, as the crocodiles do with their 
prey, evidently to render him helpless, and gain an advan- 
tage over him—for the fellahin are noted for their amphi- 
bious nature—but he found himself mistaken, for the 
young man proved to be as clever as himself in the water, 
and as undaunted in his situation as ever. 

They kicked and splashed, dove, and came to the sur- 
face again. The struggle for the mastery was great; but 
it ended in the final triumph of the rash young man, who, 
with a dexterous blow of the weapon in his hand, which 
he had never let go, caused the ruffian to relax his hold 


'and sink, The young man, now left free, swam ashore, 
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GERTRUDE’S TEMPTATION. 


Aunt Huupa always did hate me. In the first place, 
my mother committed the dire offense of marrying the 
man she loved, instead of the one Aunt Hulda selected for 
her. Then I had the audacity to present myself to the 
world with my father’s black hair and eyes, and tall figure, 
instead of perpetuating the petite blonde loveliness of the 
Croftons, and Aunt Hulda’s own style of beauty. 

I was altogether amazed when I was left an orphan at 
eighteen, that Aunt Hyjda sent for me to come to Crofton 


soon found I 





change of position dictated ; I rubbed her till my own 
hands were almost raw from the irritating applications; I 
administered the powerful opiates, and softly stroked her 
hair when she could sleep, till unconsciousness came. 

But if I attempted a caress, moved by deepest pity, she 
would retort by asking me what legacy I was angling to 
obtain. 

So, having some pride, I became in time a mere gentle 
machine, striving, out of the pity I was forbidden to ex- 
press, to carry such relief as I could to the sufferer, and as 
cold and as impassive as I was requested to be. Not that 

I escaped sar- 





was to have no 
life of easy 
indolence in 
that luxurious 
home. 

“‘T will give 
you five hun- 
dred dollars a 
year,” my 
great-aunt said 
to me, ‘to 
teach Ellie 
anything you 
know, and to 
wait upon me. 
I don’t want 
a maid, for I 
have one; but 
somebody to 
write my let- 
ters, read to 
me, and sit by 
me when I am 
sick.” 


i n 
i) Wi 
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I was all 
alone in the 
world, de- 


prived sudden- 
ly of loving 
parents and a 
pleasant home, 
and glad of 
any refuge, so 
I accepted 
Aunt Huldah’s 
terms. Ina 
very short 
time I felt so 
sorry for her 
that I would 
have loved her 
out of sheer 





casm then, 
being called a 
stone, a statue, 
and asked if 
anything could 
move me. 

In the inter- 
vals of my du- 
ties as nurse, 
when Aunt 
Hulda was 
able to be 
about the 
house, ruling 
all with a rod 
of iron, I was 
governess to 
Ellie Crofton, 
Aunt Hulda’s 
great-niece 
too, and my 
second cousin. 
She was only 
two years 
younger than 
I was, but I 
had been edu- 
cated for a 
teacher, and 
she had never 
been system- 
atically edu- 
cated at all. 
Aunt Hulda, 
who was  fa- 
vored with 
numerous or- 
phans to pro- 
tect, had taken 
Ellie when she 
was a baby. 
Sometimes she 
had a gover- 














pity, if she 
would have 
allowed me. 

At eighty, sole mistress of a million, Aunt Hulda was 
the victim of an internal disease that entailed upon her 
the most excruciating agony. 

She was very small, thin as a shadow, while I was tall, 
strong and young. Very soon we discovered that no one 
could lift or move her so easily as I could, no one could 
ease the pain by applications, rubbed on with the hand, 
so soon as myself; and it came to be a matter of course 
that I was to leave everything else to do duty in the inva- 
lid’s room, whenever one of the paroxysms of pain came 
on. I moved her here or there, as the restless desire for 
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GERTRUDE’S TEMPTATION.—‘‘ MY COUSIN STOOD LOOKING FROM THE WINDOW. 
HE WAS A NOBLEeLOOKING MAN RATHER THAN A HANDSOME ONE.”’ 





ness, who 
stayed till 
Aunt Hulda’s 
Oftener she was left en- 


I SAW THAT 


tyranny became unendurable. 
tirely to her own devices. 

She reminded me of a white mouse. She was small, 
with features of extreme delicacy ; a little mouth with 
pearly teeth ; blue eyes, large, but with a baby innocence 
of expression ; a profusion of hair of the palest yellow ; 
tiny hands and feet, and the most-timid manner. 

She had been “snubbed” (no other word expresses it) 
till she was afraid to stir, or speak, without permission. 
Her voice was so low, it just escaped a whisper ; her step 
was like a cat’s; her fingers touched the pjano as if the 
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keys were of spun glass, and she was terrified to pallor if 
she dropped her thimble or scissors, 

I tried to stir up a little spirit in her, but finding it a 
vain effort, took to petting her. 

For a whole year I devoted myself to the child, coaxing 
her out of doors, teaching her to the best of my ability, 
making the most of her beauty, by trying my taste in mak- 
ing her dresses for her, and arranging her flaxen tresses. 
And she clung to me, and loved me. 

We were complete hermits on account of Aunt Hulda’s 
health, but she required the same dress as if we had a 
house full of company. 

The second year was a month old when Wilfred Crofton 
came home from Europe. I have said that Aunt Huldah 
was rich in orphan relatives, and Wilfred was one of these 
another great-nephew, but not dependent upon Aunt 
Huldah. He had inherited a moderate income, and in- 
creased it by the profession he selected—that of an artist. 

In vain Aunt Huldah stormed. Wilfred was the only 
relative who would not submit to her exactions, except so 
far as his own judgment indorsed them, and he quietly 
studied, and finally went to Italy for five years. 

He had never known any home but Crofton Place, and 
was coming there, a man nearly thirty, and already well 
known in the art-world. “I was holding Aunt Huldah in 
my arms while she writhed in pain, when the servant an- 
nounced, ‘‘ Mr. Wilfred, ma’am !” 

“Go down, Gertrude,” Aunt Huldah gasped, ‘ Ellie is 
out. Go tell him he is weleome. His old room is ready, 
and I will see him to-morrow. Come back as quickly as 
you can, for—for——” and pain held her mute, till, find- 
ing I had not started, she gasped out, ‘‘ Go !” like the crack 
of a rifle. 

I went then. 





I saw my cousin long before he saw me, 








My face burned, and I cried, hotly : 

‘*Wilfred is my cousin, and he gives me the same 
cousinly regard he gives Ellie.” 

** But he is to marry Ellie!” she fairly screamed. 
must marry her! I won't leave him a cent if he does not. 
Remember that ! He is to marry Ellie !” 

Would he marry Ellie ? I wondered, when I escaped. 
He was very kind to her, and Ellie was never very strong 
in cold weather, and fond of petting. Wilfred treated her 
like a child still. Whenever he went to the city he brought 
her bon-bons. p 

But tome he brought books, music, and sometimes flow- 
ers, and gave them to me with words more precious than 
the gifts. He did seek me, as Aunt Huldah said. He did 
sketch my face, again and again. He did praise my voice. 
Ah, let me write it! He did love me—he did love me! 

T had a craving to walk down by the seashore once more, 
to hear the waves, as Ellie and I had often heard them dur- 
ing the past Summer, before Wilfred came to make the hap- 
piness and the misery of our lives. It was a long walk, 
nearly two miles, but I had a fancy to say farewell to our 
favorite haunt—a cave in a rock, that was only accessible 
at low tide. 

I walked slowly now, often hidden from the sea by tho 
great rocks, till I saw the rock, and—great Heaven! Ellia 
sitting in the cave, her hands folded before her, her eyes 
looking far, far forward, her lips smiling in happy reveric 
—all unconscious of the waves rising, rising till they would 
soon sweep into the hollow where she sat. Already they 
covered the whole base of the rock. Already she was in 


* Ho 


| danger, for the water would cover her shoulders, and she 


for I crossed the long drawing-room, softly shod, on a | 


thick velvet carpet, and he stood looking from the window 
at the leaves tossing in the November wind. 

I crossed the room to his side, and said : 

‘*Miss Crofton has sent me to say that you are very wel- 
come, that your old room is ready, and that she will see 
you to-morrow. To-day she is ill.” 

He looked at me in unfeigned surprise. 

“You are not Ellie ?” he said. 

I burst out laughing. The idea of the wee white mouse 
ever growing to such an Indian squaw asI was ! 

‘‘T am Gertrude Hemming.” 

“My cousin still, then,” he said, extending his hand. 
*T did not know you were here.” 

““No! Inoticed in the long letters Aunt Huldah dic- 
tated to me, for you, that I was too insignificant to men- 
tion. Yet, as you say, we are cousins, and I am glad to 
welcome you home again.” 

** Will you not sit down and chat awhile ?” he asked. 

“T can’t. I am head nurse, and needed in the sick- 
room. But Ellie will be home soon, and in the meantime 
the open grate in your room looked very inviting as I 
passed the door.” 

‘Well, since I must—I must!” he said; “but I hope 
you are not always so closely occupied !” 

We sauntered slowly across the hall, chatting all the way, 
till he turned in at the door of his room, and I quickened 
my steps back to Aunt Hulda. 

She gave me a savage glance, muttering that she thought 
I meant to stay all day. 

A month later she sent for me one morning. 

**Miss Hemming,” she said, icily, “when I took you 
here, a pauper, you will recollect, I defined your duties 
very clearly. Ido not remember that making love to my 
nephew was one of them.” 











could not swim. 

Involuntarily I hastened toward the nearest point where 
I could obtain a boat. Two or three lay upon the shore, 
turned over to dry—little row-boats, such as Ellie and [ 
had often taken for an hour’s pleasuring, for my father had 
taught me the use of oars in my happy home-days. My 
hands were already upon the nearest boat, when I suddenly 
sank upon the stones, utterly prostrated by a hideous pos- 
sibility that rose phantom-like before me. 

If I turned back now, and went home, no one need ever 
know I had been there. Not a human being was in sight. 
Ellie would die, and Wilfred inherit all the vast estate, and 
be free to marry whomever he would. 

I lay face down on the stones while the hurrying 
thoughts crowded upon my brain, too stunned by the 
awful temptation tearing my heart, to rise and carry out my 
scheme [must go home. I said it over and over till the 
words conveyed their meaning, and I struggled to my feet. 

As I stood erect, my brain reeling, the waters dancing 
before my dazed eyes, a piercing scream rang out upon the 
air—another followed, and another. It was Ellie’s voice 
—Ellie, awake now to the full danger of her situation ; 
Ellie, drowning within a few yards of where I stood. 

I waited still. Noone came. In a little while the death- 
agony would be over, and Wilfred free! And I! what 
would Ibe? Wilfred’s wife, with the conscience of a mur- 
derer! How he would hate me if he ever knew the truth ! 
Perhaps I should go mad, and tell him. Again those 
agonizing screams so near me, so far from all other human 
help. 

I stooped and turned over the boat, dragged it to the 
water, took my place, lifted the oars, and then, by a super- 
human effort, raised my voice : 

“Courage, Ellie! I am coming !” 

The screams ceased instantly. I struck out with all my 
strength, and rounded the great rock safely. 

Ellie was standing in the hollow, clinging desperately 
to the rock, the water nearly to her waist. 
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As the boat grated against the rock, Ellie dropped like a 
dead woman, and I caught her dress as she floated past the 
boat. Strong as I was, it was a terrible strain to lift her. 
Twice she slipped back—once carrying me almost over the 
side of the boat. For one flashing second, the temptation 
seized me to sink with her, and so end the struggle. 

But I made one desperate effort, and this time succeeded 
in lifting the insensible figure into safety. It was but a few 
vigorous strokes, and we were on the shore, Ellie in my 
arms, dragged out of the reach of the hungry waves. 

She gave no sign of life, though I rubbed her temples, 
and tried to revive her. I was afraid she had died of 
sheer terror, when she shivered, and opened her eyes. 

** Well, well,” I said, choking back the desire to scream 
hysterically, ‘‘ have you concluded to wake up? A pretty 
scrape you have got into—half-drowned, two miles from 
home.” 

‘*Oh, Gertrude !” and then she clung to me, sobbing. 

“Don’t ery !” I said, crossly ; “there is quite a suffi- 
ciency of water here.” 

Just at that moment I heard a merry whistle, and look- 
ing in the direction from which it came, spied a ragged 
boy strolling leisurely along, tossing pebbles into the 
water. I called to him, and with the promise of a dollar 
for speed, sent him over to the hotel, half a mile off, on 
the beach for a carriage. 

He earned his money. Before I thought he could have 
reached the hotel, he was back with the vehicle, into 
which I lifted Ellie, shivering as if w‘th ague. 

The driver understood the emergency. 

Ellie, blue and cold, was carried to her room, and I 
vvorked busily till she was rubbed, warmed, dosed with hot 
drinks and asleep. Then I astonished Mrs. Crofton and 
the relatives waiting for the midnight train, by fainting, for 
the very first time in my life. 

They put me to bed then, after pouring something hot 
down my throat, and I never wakened till morning. Fanny 
Greyson had left mea kind note, telling me to come to her 
as soon as I was able, and I rose and dressed hastily to 
obey the summons. But before I had completed my toilet 
duties, the room floor seemed to rise and strike me in the 
face, and I could see the ocean dashing with a great roar 
in at the window. 

Worn out by long nursing and the excitement of saving 
my cousin, was the doctor’s verdict, as I tossed in deli- 
rium. For Ellie had told her story, though she said I 
seemed to rise out of the grave to rescue her. She was well 
the next day, but I lay at death’s door for many long days, 
coming back to life slowly, and oh, so reluctantly! What 
did life offer me? Ashes! 

Yet, in those days of convalescence, I wondered at the 
change in Ellie, Wilfred, having accepted the sacrifice 
required of him, would not embitter her gentle heart by a 
knowledge of its magnitude. He altered nothing of the 
kind, brotherly affection he had given his little cousin, and 
she required no more for perfect content. The old look of 
fear was gone from her soft, blue eyes, and the tenderest 
blush, like the petal of a wild-rose, bloomed upon her 
cheek. Her step became more buoyant, her voice gained a 
clear, sweet melody. 

In the days when I lay, too weak to rise, but once again 
conscious, Ellie was my gpmpanion, whenever Wilfred was 
out. She would nestle her face close to mine upon the pil- 
fow, and talk to me softly of her lover, of his goodness to 
her, of her happiness—blind to the misery I succeeded in 
hiding. 

I wonder now that I escaped raving insanity in those 
days ; but I recovered slowly, till I could venture to write 
to Fanny Greyson, and prepare for my journey to New 





York. I had kept my room until the last day. Then 
Ellie insisted upon my coming down to dinner. I was to 
leave on an early morning train, though the young heiress 
begged me to stay, at least till after the quiet wedding, 
drawing very near. But I was obstinate. 

The dinner was a very quiet one. Wilfred gave me a 
grave, tender greeting, evidently requiring all his self-con- 
trol to keep calm ; and I thanked him for his kind con- 
gratulation upon my restored health. 

But as I went to my room, he offered me his arm. For 
one moment we were alone in the hall. He bent over me 
then, and his voice trembled as’ he said : 

‘Farewell, Gertrude! The last few hours prove to me 
that we may not meet soon. May God bless you, wherever 
you may be !” 

‘*May He send you every happiness,” I said, steadily. 
“Tt will be my constant prayer, Wilfred, that you may 
forget me, and learn to love Ellie as she loves you.” 

That was our parting, fifteen years ago. It was ten 
years before I looked again on Wilfred Crofton’s face. I 
was Fanny Greyson’s governess for five years, most kindly 
treated. Then my father’s brother left me a moderate 
fortune, and I ceased to drive grammar into juvenile heads. 
Fanny Greyson will never let me speak of leaving her. 

Five years ago I visited Crofton Place, at Ellie’s urgent 
request. Wilfred, a portly gentleman, gave me cordial 
welcome, and I soon saw that my conscience-exacted 
prayer was granted. The sweet-faced little matron who 
welcomed me had developed in the sunlight of happiness 
to a perfect womanhood, and had won the heart of her hus- 
band. Three beautiful children gave a holy strength to 
the tie, and I could weep softly and be glad at the home- 
love never to be mine. 

Since then I spend a Summer month every year at Crof- 
ton Place—old maid auntie to the babies, as hey claim 
my love, true friend to Wilfred and Ellie, glad to my 
heart’s core that I do not reign there with a murderer's 
conscience to sap away all happiness, 


ALPINE FLOWERS, 


In the Polar World, and its regions of eternal Winter, 
and on the tops of snow-clad mountains, where snow and 
ice, and dark, drear waters, huge glacier and colossal berg, 
combine to form an awful and impressive picture, the tra- 
veler is thankful for the abundance of the humble ané@ pri- 
mitive forms, which communicate the freshness and variety 
of life to the otherwise painful and death-like uniformity 
of the frost-bound Nature. It is true that here, 


“* Above, around, below, 
On mountain or in glen, , 
Nor tree, nor shrub, nor plant nor flower,” 


may be found in the lands beyond the line of perpetual 
snow ; it is true that 
* All is rocks at random thrown, 
Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone; 
As if were here denied 
The Summer's sun, the Spring’s sweet dew, 
That clothe with many a varied hue 
The bleakest mountain-side ;” 


but vegetation is not absolutely wanting, and the lichens 
are so largely developed and so widely distributed as to 
impart quite a peculiar and distinctive character to the 
scenery. 

A lichen which is discovered in almost every zone of 
altitude and latitude, which ranges from the wild shores of 
Melville Island in the Arctic to those of Deception Island 
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in the Antarctic Circle—which blooms on the crests of 
the Himalayas, on the lofty peak of Chimborazo, and was 
found by Agassiz near the top of Mont Blanc—is the Leci- 
dea geographica, a beautiful bright-green lichen, whose 
clusters assume almost a kaleidoscopic appearance. 

In Novaia Zemlaia and other northern regions the vece- 
tation is so stunted that it barely covers the ground, but a 
much greater variety of minute plants of considerable 
beauty are aggregated there in a limited space than in the 
Alpine climes of Europe, where the same genera occur. 
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Betula nava, the reticulated willow, Andromeda tetragona, 
with a few bacciferous shrubs—trail upon the ground, and 
never rise more than an inch or two above it. The Salix 
lanata, the giant of the Arctic forests, is about five inches 
in height ; while its stem, ten or twelve feet long, lies hid- 
den among the moss, and owes shelter, almost life, to its 
humble neighbor. 

In Spitzbergen the flora contains about ninety-three spe- 
cies of flowering or pheenogamous plants, which, like those 
already mentioned, generally grow in tufts or patches, as 
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This is due to the feebleness of the vegetation ; for in the 
Swiss Alps the same plant frequently usurps a large area, 
and drives out every other—as the dark-blue gentian, the 
violet-tinted pansy, and the yellow and pink stone-crops., 
But in the far north, where vitality is weak and the seeds 
do not ripen, thirty different species, it has been observed, 
may be seen ‘‘crowded together in a brilliant mass,” no 
one being powerful enough to overcome its companions. 
In these frozen climates plants may be said to live be- 
tween the air and the earth, for they scarcely raise their 
heads above the soil ; and their roots, unable to penetrate 
it, creep along the surface, All the woody plants—as the | 





if for the sake of mutual protection. The delicate mosses 
which clothe the moist lowlands, and the hardy lichens 
which incrust the rocks up to the remotest limits of vege- 
tation, are very numerous. Some of the Spitzbergen 
plants are found on the Alps, at elevations varying from 
9,000 to 10,000 feet above the sea-level ; such as the Are- 
naria biflora, the Cerastium alpinum, and the Ranunculus 
glacialis. The only esculent plant is the Cochlearia fenes- 
trata, which here ioses its bitter principles, so much com- 
plained of by our Arctic explorers, and may be eaten as a 
salad. Iceland moss and several grasses afford sustenance 
for the reindeer. 
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HUNTING SCENES IN INDIA. 


By Tuomas W. Knox. 


Somm of the commentators upon the Bible have con- 
tended that the Scriptural Garden of Eden, or Paradise, 
was located in India. They cite many reasons in support 
of their theory ; without stopping to examine them we may 
safely assert that India is a modern Paradise—the Paradise 
of sportsmen. Hunting in Africa has many claims to supe- 
riority ; but in that country the hunter must bury himself 
in the wilderness, and depend entirely upon what he car- 
ries with him, or upon what he procures by his own skill 
and exertions. In India the case is different, as there is the 
curious anomaly of a region having the advantages of a 
lense population, and being at the same time abundantly 
stocked with game. 

Ever since the English obtained a foothold in India, that 
land has been a famous resort for the hunter, and will so 
continue for a long time tocome. The resident or visitor 
who has a fondness for sport finds little difficulty in grati- 
fying it, and not a few have had more of it than they 
wanted. 

During my stay in India, I was several times invited to 
participate in the noble sport of that country. At the 
head of the list of Indian sports, we have the chase of 
the tiger; the old residents prefer it to any other, on 
account of the excitement it affords, and the fact that the 
element of danger is by no means small. 

‘‘What is the glory,” said an official, who had been 
twenty years in the valley of the Ganges—‘‘ what is the 
glory of killing a deer or an antelope, who has no power 
of resistance, and whose only defense is in running away ? 
No true sportsman will ever indulge in it, and it is only 
fit for weak-hearted milksops who are unwilling to 
risk a scratch. You might as well have the animal tied to 
a post, and then walk up and hold the muzzle of your gun 
to his ear.” 

I listened in silence, and when he had finished, I gave 
nn evasive response, for the reason that I was just in receipt 
of an invitation to join in an antelope-hunt under the 
guidance of another official, Under such circumstances 
there is an awkwardness in discussing a question like the 
foregoing, and I was fain to avoid it. And as proof of the 
danger attending a tiger-hunt the questioner showed his 
arm, Which had been chewed from wrist to shoulder by 
one of the lordly beasts, and revealed a perfect patchwork 
of scars. And he added the remark that has become pro- 
verbial throughout India, and also in other lands : ‘‘ Hunt- 
ing the tiger is very pleasant as long as the tiger is hunted, 
but when he turns and hunts you it isn’t half so funny.” 

I asked the veteran to give me the story of that wound, 
as I was sure it would be interesting. He nodded assent, 
and called his servant to bring another ‘‘ peg.” Among 
the English residents of India, a ‘‘ peg” means a glass of 
brandy-and-soda, and is probably an equivalent for what 
the New Yorker sometimes denominates ‘‘a nail.” The 
“neg” was brought, and partly swallowed, and then the 
major settled into a comfortable position on his reclining 
chair, lighted a fresh cigar, and told me his story. 

‘““We were having a great hunt,” said he, ‘‘up in the 
Terai district, which is a famous one for tigers. The Terai 
tigers are among the largest in India, and they are as say- 
age as they can be made. Generally speaking, the tiger is 
a coward ; that is, he will never come face to face with you 
if he can avoid an encounter. He will sneak off if he can, 
and itis only when he finds himself surrounded, or has 
been wounded, that he turns and fights. Then he is dan- 
gerous, and full of courage, He is tenacious of life, and 





will fight bravely to the last ; and it is a proud moment 
when you have laid him low, and can apply your measur- 
ing line to make a record of his length. Our rule of meas- 
uring tigers is to apply the end of fhe line to the nose, and 
have a man hold it there firmly ; then we slowly extend if 
backward to the tip of his tail, following all the curves of 
his head, neck and backbone. The body of the animal is 
first laid straight upon the ground, and we have all agreed 
that when it is thus laid straight the measurement I have 
indicated is the fairest possible. 

‘* We don’t get tigers so large now as we used to twenty- 
five or thirty years ago. The country has been cleared 
and settled, roads have been opened, more people have 
firearms, and more men have joined in the sport than we 
used to have. Nowadays it is not often that we shoot a 
tiger more than ten feet long ; while in the old times we 
used occasionally to get tigers of eleven or twelve feet. I 
have heard of tigers thirteen, and even fourteen, feet long ; 
but they were always shot in some distant part of the 
country, and, though lots of people had heard of them, 
nobody could be found who had ever seen the tiger or the 
skin, or seen anybody who had measured it. 

‘‘T have shot,” continued the major, ‘‘ forty-seven tigers, 
and the average length of them is nine feet seven inches 
and a quarter. I have kept a careful record of every one, 
and always made the measurements myself. In every case 
where an Englishman was present, I have had him go over 
the measurement after me, and have taken every precau- 
tion to have the record absolutely correct. Here is my 
tiger-book, with the date and place of every hunt I have 
been in, the measurement of every tiger I have killed, and 
the names of the witnesses. I wouldn’t take a fortune for 
that book ; and when I give up hunting I shall send it to 
England and have it retained as a family treasure. 

‘The longest tiger I ever shot measured eleven feet and 
seven inches; and the longest I ever knew anybody to 
shoot measured twelve feet and six inches. I have heard 
on good authority of several tigers over twelve feet long, 
and two of exactly twelve feet ; but I have grave doubts 
about thirteen-foot tigers, and still graver ones about four- 
teen-footers. 

‘** But I am forgetting the hunt where my arm was hurt. 
It was a regular hunt in the jungle, and we had about 
forty elephants in line to beat the brute out of his hiding- 
place. The way we do these hunts is this: We make up a 
party including any number of gentlemen, from two or 
three to a dozen, and sometimes more. Each gentleman 
has an elephant, with a howdah, or seat. The howdah is 
a sort of box, in which you sit as you would in a small 
carriage ; and behind you there is a seat for your bearer, 
or attendant. Your guns are slung in racks, ready to your 
hand, while directly in front of you there are pouches con- 
taining your cartridges. When you are supposed to be in 
the vicinity of a tiger you have your rifle ready in your 
hand, as there are times when quick work is necessary, and 
the question of a second or two makes the difference 
between shooting a tiger or losing him altogether. 

‘The oldest and most experienced sportsman is chosen 
captain of the hunt, and his orders must be implicitly 
obeyed. Then there is a hunter at each end of the line, 
the captain being in the centre ; and the other hunters, if 
there be any, are scattered along at regular intervals. The 
mahout, or driver, of each elephant sits on the animal’s 
neck, and directs his motions by means of a goad, or 
pointed rod of iron, having a hook near the point. There 
are as many howdah elephants as there are hunters, and 
between every two howdahs there are from two to five pad 
elephants. The use of the pad elephants is to keep the 
line well closed. They carry no hunters, but we generally 
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have a lot of natives perched on the pad to assist in making 
the noise which is intended to frighten the tiger out of his 
lair and compel him to show himself. 

‘**T have been in a hunt where we had sixteen howdahs 
and sixty-six pad elephants—eighty-two in all. When the 
iong line was drawn up, and those stately beasts marched 
forward, the sight was a magnificent one. But the num- 
ber was too great, and we only bagged one tiger. Next 
day the party separated, and two of my friends and myself, 
with thirteen elephants, beat the same jungle, and were 
so fortunate as to get two tigers—one of them a fine male 
nine feet and eight inches long. We frequently have from 
twenty to forty elephants and from five to eight howdahs 
in a hunt; but even these are too many.. I like best a 
hunt with ten elephants, three howdahs and seven pads, 
with a captain in the centre and two experienced sports- 
men at the ends. Then you have a line that can be easily 
controlled, as it can be turned suddenly, doubled, hurried, 
or slowed down. You can follow the tiger’s movements, 
and keep closely upon him until the favorable moment 
comes ; and if he tries to escape across country, you can 
pursue him, But with a larger number than this, your 
line gets unwieldy, and, though you find a large party 
very pleasant in a social way, it is unfavorable for sport. 

‘The time that I speak of we had, as I said, about forty 
elephants—forty-one was the exact number—and there 
were seven of us in the hunt. We always take along plenty 
of provisions, and one of the party is appointed to look 
after the commissary department, while another attends to 
the forage for the elephants, and their general manage- 
ment ; a third is paymaster and general accountant ; and 
all these are under control of the captain, who decides 
upon the plan of operations, assigns the place for each 
man and each elephant, and is, in fact, as high in author- 
ity as the general on a battle-field. For the time being, 
nobody can appeal from his decision, and sometimes he is 
obliged to be very autocratic. The most frequent exercise 
of his authority is in deciding the ownership of a tiger, as 
it frequently happens that two or more men may shoot at 
him at the same time, and hit him, too. In such cases the 
captain acts as judge, hears the story of each claimant, 
looks at the ground and the fallen beast, and decides 
accordingly. 

**T once had a very awkward case to settle. We were out 
in the Terai with seventeen elephants and five howdahs, 
and I had been chosen captain. The scouts had reported 
a tiger in a small jungle. He had carried off a bullock 
from a neighboring village, and several of the natives had 
seen him. They were sure he was a large one, as he had 
killed the bullock with one blow of his paw, and then 
borne him off as easily as a cat runs away with a rat. He 
carried his prey more than a mile, and the natives said that 
in doing so he jumped a small brook as easily as though he 
had had no load. 

‘We examined the ground, and found that what they 
said was true. ‘There were the marks on the soft earth 
where the bullock had been dragged along, and at the 
water-c »urse it was evident that he had made a clear jump 
of at least six feet, carrying the bullock with him. The 
bottom of the sluggish stream was full of dead leaves and 
sticks, and they were not disturbed in the least ; while the 
soft ground on both sides showed the prints of the tiger's 
feet, and there was a deep indentation on the bank where 
he landed with his prize. 

** We formed the line at the edge of the jungle, and then 
beat slowly through it; the elephants treading down the 
tall grass, and reeds, and small bushes, as though they 
were the merest trifles. There was a little clump of bushes 
somewhat thicker than the rest, and it was here that the 





tiger lay concealed, as we found when we approached it. 
He gave a loud roar, and sprang out into an open space 
just beyond. 

‘The line had been curved around a little at cach end, 
so that two of the hunters, Captain S and Dr. B ; 
saw him at the same instant. They fired so closely to- 
gether that the reports of their rifles sounded like one. 
The tiger gave a convulsive leap into the air, and then fel] 
dead. 

‘* We ‘gathered around him, and dismounted from our 
elephants. He measured ten feet and two inches, and was 
a magnificent specimen. The doctor and the captain both 
claimed him, and appealed to me to determine the ques- 
tion of ownership. 

***T aimed at his heart,’ said the doctor. 

**¢You’ll find my bullet in his head,’ said the captain. 

‘And, sure enough, there was a hole just behind his 
fore-shoulder, and another under his ear. I postponed the 
decision until we reached camp. 

‘*We always put our dead game on the ‘pad elephants, 
and one of them was brought forward to receive the prize. 
The tiger is very heavy in proportion to his size, as he is 
all muscles and sinews and solid bones, There is no 
dropsy, and no superfluous fat about him ; every ounce of 
a tiger is intended for use; and his body, when stripped 
of its skin, is one of the finest anatomical specimens you 
ever saw. Dissect a healthy, full-grown tiger side by side 
with the most powerful bull, and the bull will seem, when 
compared with the tiger, as devoid of muscles as a jelly 
fish. The sinews of a tiger are so hard that they will turn 
the edge of the sharpest knife; and to attempt to cut 
through them is like trying to cut through a piece of sole 
leather that has been hammered full of iron-filings. 

“One of the pad elephants was brought forward and 
made to kneel. The mahous and attendants attempted to 
lift the tiger on the elephant’s back ; but he was so heavy 
that enough of them to lift him could not get around his 
body. Sowe did what we always do in such cases—we 
made an incline of bamboo poles, with one end on the ele- 
phant’s back and the other resting on the ground at the 
tiger’s side. On this we slid the carcass as you might 
slide a block of stone or a box of goods; and very soon we 
had it properly lashed down and secured. 

“It is very necessary that the lashing should be well 
done, as an elephant is easily frightened at anything slip- 
ping from his back to the ground. He has great fear of a 
tiger, and I have known an elephant to become uncontrol- 
lable when an improperly,fastened tiger slipped off. It 
hung to the pad by a rope around its neck ; the elephant 
ran away over the rough country, and before he could be 
stopped, the skin of the tixer was completely ruined. And, 
besides, the elephant was never of any use in hunting after 
that, as he could not be kept in line, and would run away 
at the very first smell of the jungle where the tiger was 
concealed. 

‘* When we dissected the tiger, I found that one bullet 
was lodged in the heart, and another had penetrated the 
brain. Either shot would have been fatal ; and the best [ 
could do was to award the skin to one and the skull to the 
other, and let the doctor and the captain toss up for choice. 
The doctor won and chose the skin, so that the captain 
had the skull. Each entered the tiger in his hunting 
record, and credited the other with assisting in the slaugh- 
ter. 

‘‘In the hunt where my arm was injured ——” (I began 
to think we should never get to it, but I felt no disposition 
to interfere with the major’s garrulity, as every word was 
interesting) —‘‘in that hunt Colonel M—— was captain, 
and we had a couple of gentlemen up from Calcutta, who 
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BLEPHANTS CROSSING A NULLAH IN THE JUNGLE. 


were our guests. Two tigers had 
been reported close by a village 
near Pulopatam, where there was 
a very dense jungle that afforded 
a good hiding-place. We beat 
slowly and stirred up the tigers, 
but the grass was so thick, and 
they sneaked off so stealthily, 
that we were unable to get a 
sight of them. 

“We were at it for several 
hours, and as it was time for 
tiffin, or lunch, we determined 
to halt and finish our sport in 
the afternoon, The lunch boxes 
were spread under a large tree, 
and we found a good deal of 
refreshment in the food and 
drink that the servants set be- 
fore us. One of the best things 
in a jungle-hunt is a glass of 
Bass’s ale ; and it is interesting 


A TIGER ATTACKING AN ELEPHANT, 














to observe how the eyes of a 
hunting party turn toward an 
ale-bottle while the cork 
being drawn. 
brown bottles 
angular spot of red on its label, 
and in the hands of a native 
servant armed with a corkscrew, 
is a most welcome sight when 
you are thirsty. 

‘*We finished our lunch and 
then returned to work. Just 
before we started, the scouts 
came in and reported that the 
tigers had gone to a separate 
patch of jungle about a mile 
away, where the beating would 
be very easy. 
formed, and we went at it in 
earnest, and it wasn’t long be- 
fore our game was stirred up. 
There was some thick jungle 
grass, so that it was not pos- 


One of those 
with the tri- 











AN EXCITING MOMENT IN A TIGER HUNT. 





sible to see the tiger, but we 
knew by the waving of the 
grass that he was making off 
and trying to escape. The cap- 
tain gave the signal for full 
chase, and away we went. 
‘*This is the exciting time in 
The mahout urges 
the elephant to his best speed 
by prodding him with the iron 
and pounding his heels on the 
animal’s ears. Every man stands 
up in his howdah, with his gun 
in hand, and ready to blaze away 
at the first sight of the yellow 
brute. Your attendant behind 
you tries to keep cool, but he 
is as excited as you are, and 
swings from side to side, look- 
ing first one way and then an- 
other, in hopes of sighting the 
game and calling your attention 


a tiger-hunt. 
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to it. The line is 
kept well closed up, 
for unless it is so, 
the tiger may watch 
his chance and 
break through. I 
have known this to 
happen several 
times, and once a 
tiger remained 
crouched in the 
grass till the ele- 
phants were fairly 
over him. Then he 
gave a spring and 
went off to the rear 
between two ele- 
phants that were 
not more than ten 
feet apart. Before 
we could bring a 
gun on him he was 
out of sight, but we 
turned the line and 
doubled on him in- 
side of a minute. 
We followed him 
up and finally shot 
him, just as he was 
climbing the bank 
of a dry nullah, or 
watercourse, 

‘** Well, we followed our tiger in the tall grass until we 
got near the bank of a stream. It is a mistake to suppose 
that a tiger is like a cat in dreading water ; true, he does 
not often take a bath voluntarily, but in hot weather he 
will enter a stream and lie there for an hour or more to 
cool himself. 

‘‘And this reminds me of a strange scene I once wit- 
nessed—a fight between a tiger and a crocodile. I was out 
one afternoon along the Koosee, looking for antelope, and 
had stalked one successfully. I came to the bank of the 








A TIGER-HUNT WITH ELEPHANTS—BEATING THE JUNGLE. 





AN INDIAN TIGER, 


river, and sat down to rest under a tree for a few minutes, 
not dreaming that there was any game about. The river 
abounds in crocodiles, and on looking at a sand-bar close 
to the opposite shore, I could see the snouts of two of the 
reptiles just sticking out of the water. While I was delib- 
erating whether to take a shot at one of the snouts, by way 
of practice, there was a slight crackling in the dry reeds 
and grass, and a splendid tiger showed himself just at the 
edge of the water, and within ten yards of one of the croco- 
diles. Now, I thought, there will be some fun. 

** The tiger was thirsty and hot, 
and as he lapped the water he 
settled nearly half his body into 
it. Instantly one of those dark 
snouts moved toward him, but 
so gently that it did not make a 
ripple, and I am sure there was 
not the least noise in the move- 
ment. 

‘‘ Within three feet of the tiger 
the black snout disappeared un- 
der the water. In an instant it 
rose again like lightning, the 
great jaws were opened, and in 
the same instant the tiger’s head 
was inclosed between them. 

‘‘Then there was a terrible 
struggle. The tiger was power- 
ful, and so was the crocodile. 
It was the tiger’s fight for life, 
while for the crocodile the affair 
was not a small one. 

‘The tiger’s head is so strong 
that even the jaws of a crocodile, 
powerful as they are, cannot 
readily break it. In this case the 
tiger’s head was not crushed or 
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he would have been instantly killed, and the fight brought 
to an end at once. 

**'Tney lashed the shallow water near the sand-bar into 
a mass of foam. Twice the tiger got his feet planted in 
the bottom, and fairly drew his adversary out of the water. 
They rolled over and over, the crocodile steadily main- 
taining his hold, which the tiger tried in vain to break. At 
last they rolled off into deep water, and as the tiger had no 
hold for his feet, he was carried under. The commotion 
was kept up even after they went below the surface ; other 
crocodiles came and added to the disturbance by lashing 
about with their powerful tails. The crocodile had the best 
of it, and disappeared with his prey. 

‘**T think the fight must have lasted not less than a quar- 
ter of an hour; at any rate it seemed so, though it may 
have been less, and certainly it was a very lively fight while | 
it lasted. I might have shot one, or perhaps both, of the | 
fighters while they were rolling about on the sand-bank, 
but it would have done me no good, and, besides, I wanted 
to see fair play. 

** But this isn’t telling you how my arm was hurt. When 
we got near the stream that day, we were all excitement, as | 
I told you. The grass was lower close to the stream, and | 
as I was looking anxiously ahead, I saw it moving in one 
place, and knew that the tiger must be there. I fired at | 
the spot, and then there was a frightful roar that said my | 
shot had taken effect. 

“The tiger raised his head and tail, so that I had a full 
view of him. Another rifle was ready, and I blazed away | 
as he faced about. I aimed at his mouth, and sent the ball | 
crashing down his throat. Others of the party saw him at | 
the same time, but they were a second or more behind me, | 
and before they could fire he had tumbled into the grass, | 

‘‘ Then we gathered around him and dismounted to put | 

| 
| 





the prize on one of the pad elephants to carry home. And, 
by the way, let me tell you that you should never approach | 
a dead tiger, or one you suppose to be dead, except with | 
the greatest caution. It is wonderful the tenacity of life 
that they show, both in resisting the effect of a shot, and 
in suddenly recovering from it and making a final effort. 
Once I shota tiger, and he ran at least three hundred yards | 
before he fell; when we cut him up I found the bullet | 
lodged right in the middle of his heart. Once Major | 
B and I were out together, and we flushed a fine old 
tiger which the major brought down. He lay there appa- 
rently quite dead, and we got down to look at the prize 
and take his measure. 

“The major had lain his line on the tiger’s nose, and 
carefully extended it backward along the curves of the 
head, neck and spine. I think he was somewhere along 
the middle of the back, when the tiger sprang up with a 
roar, and struck out heavily with his fore-paw. Luckily 
for the major, the blow just grazed his leg ; he went spin- 
ning backward as the tiger gave a spring and jumped com- 
pletely over him. The tiger then made for one of the ele- 
phants, and fell dead at his feet. This time we approached 
him more cautiously, and had the servants prod him with 
sticks, while we stood ready with our rifles. But he was 
really dead this time, and no mistake ; and he measured 
nine feet four and a half inches. The major sent the skin 
to England as a present to a friend, and kept the skull as 
a trophy. 

‘Never be ina hurry to approach a fallen tiger, and never 
descend from your elephant without a revolver in your 
hand, and ready for instant use. 

“Another time I knew a tiger, supposed to be dead, 
that made sad havoc in a hunting-party. We had de- 
scended to measure and secure him, when he suddenly 








sprang up and charged upon one of the gentlemen, rolling 





him over in the grass and injuring him so severely that he 
died a few days later. The poor fellow’s leg was bitten 
and crushed to a jelly from hip to ankle, and the bone was 
broken in three places. The shock was very great, and, 
taken in conjunction with the wound, produced a fatal 
result. Poor Somers! he was only a short time among us, 
but he had made many friends, and his death was a sad 
blow to all in the district. 

‘Well, the time that I speak of, we got our first tiger 
all right, and then started in for the other. We had beaten 
up to a partially bare spot, where the grass was trodden 
down, and one end of the line was swinging around so as 
to change the direction a little and sweep a bit of jungle 
beyond the open spot. Suddenly two tigers got up almost 
under the feet of one of the elephants, that had been 
pushed a little in advanca of the rest. One of them tried 
to make off, and presented a chance for one of the gentle- 
men near the end of the line. I was at the extreme end, 
and stood with my gun ready ; but my neighbor got the 
first sight, and, as he was very quick on the trigger, he got 
the first shot too. 

‘*The other tiger was shot at but only slightly wounded, 
and he immediately faced about and charged upon the ele- 
phant who had disturbed him. The elephant had turned 
slightly and exposed his flank, and the tiger charged directly 
uponit. At onespring he landed fairly upon the elephant, 
atid he had one foot on the pad close to where the howdah 
ropes are attached. Major S—— was in the howdah, and he 
is one of the coolest of hunters in all India. He sent a bul- 
let into the tiger’s skull ; and, as he could bring the muz- 
zle close to the brute’s head, there was no occasion for 
elevating the sights. The tiger fell off, and after a few 


rer 
kicks he was dead. 


‘* The other one was lying not twenty yards away, so we 


| had two of them at once. I was helping take the measure 


of the first one—the fellow that tried to sneak off, when 
he suddenly sprang up and seized my arm in his teeth. 
He gave only a single bite, but as he did so he twisted his 
head with a tearing motion, so that he lacerated my arm 
the whole length. My friend whom I was helping, drew 
his revolver and sent a bullet through the tiger’s neck, 
making an end of him. ; 

** And that’s the way my arm was torn, and you may 
be sure I had no more taste for tiger-hunting that day. 
Luckily the hunt was over, so that I had no disappoint- 
ment at having been leit out in the sport. It was three 
months before I was well again and ready to take my place 
in the howdah.” 

Here the servant was summoned to bring another “ peg, 
which he did with such promptness as to indicate that he 
had been standing ready with it. The narrator’s- throat 
was dry from his long talk, but the irrigation speedily set 
it right, and he continued typon his favorite theme. 

‘There are other ways,”’ he said, ‘‘ of hunting tigers, as 
you are doubtless aware ; and everybody cannot get ele- 
phants to beat the jungle with. In the northwest of India, 
and in other districts, the hunting is done by means of 


, 


” 


mychans.’ 

‘* And what is a mychan ?” 

‘‘It is a stand where you take your place, behind the 
shelter of a wall or a bank of earth. Beaters are sent out 
through the forest, and they endeavor to drive the game in 
your direction. If they are successful you get a convenient 
shot, and have a comfortable rest for your rifle. It is a 
poor marksman who cannot hit a tiger under such circum- 
stances. 

‘* Shooting from a mychan is not popular among the best 
tiger-hunters, as it is far less exciting than a chase with 
elephants, You may have to sit still for hours with abso- 
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lutely nothing to interest you, and all the time you must 
keep a sharp lookout for the tiger. He may not come near 
you at all, or he may show himself too far away for a shot. 
But in beating with elephants, every moment is interest- 
ing, and when you are in the vicinity of the tiger the inter- 
est changes to intense excitement. I do not know of any 
sport in the world that can equal it. And besides, you 
have society and companionship, which you cannot have in 
the still mode of hunting. 

‘*When the Prince of Wales made his tour through 
India he had several tiger-hunts. The most of them were 
with elephants, and were on a magnificent scale, especially 
those in the Nepaul district. But his first tiger was shot 
from a mychan at Jeypoor, under the personal direction of 
the Rajah of the district. A comfortable mychan had been 
erected for the occasion. The Prince took his position in 
the corner, while the Rajah stood by with his rifle and 
watched for the game. They waited an hour or more 
before the sharp eyes of the Rajah saw the tiger approach- 
ing. Almost at the same instant His Royal Highness 
espied the animal. He dropped on one knee, rested his 
rifle over the parapet, and fired. The shot took effect in 
the tiger’s neck, and bowled him over. He struggled a 
good deal, and a second shot was needed to finish him. 

‘*Generally the mychan is so constructed that a tiger 
cannot spring into it; but such is not always the case. I 
have known a tiger, hit and slightly wounded, to jump 
into a mychan and clear it of its occupants. On one occa- 
sion, near Jubbulpore, an Englishman was almost torn in 
pieces by a beast he had wounded. He was accompanied 
by only one servant, who escaped and brought the news of 
the accident. When the party went to the mychan they 
found the dead and lacerated body of the Englishman lying 
there. The tiger was gone, and was not again seen. 

‘Another way of hunting the tiger is practiced by the 
natives, but very rarely by foreigners, as it does not 
require much courage, and gives even less excitement than 
the mode I have just described.” 

‘* What is that ?” I asked. 

“We call it ‘ baiting,’” was the reply. ‘They take the 
carcass of a bullock and drag it into the jungle, or they 
find one that has been killed and partially eaten by a tiger. 
In the latter case they are certain that the tiger will return 
to its prey, and in the former there is a good chance that 
the bait will be scented and will bring something worth 
shooting. It is not true, as many people suppose, that the 
tiger will eat nothing that he has not killed himself, and 
then only in a fresh state. He prefers to kill his own food, 
and when he has done so he drags it to a place of conceal- 
ment, and makes a meal of it. The next day, or two or 
three days later, he returns for a second feed, and it makes 
no difference to him if the meat has become tainted in the 
meantime. And if he comes across an animal that has 
died a natural death, or one in whose slaughter he has had 
no share, he is not fastidious on the subject, but sits down 
and helps himself. I have known so many instances of 
this that I can positively assert that the tiger will eat car- 
rion when he is hard pressed for food, and it makes no 
difference whether the meal is of his own killing or not. 

‘“Phere are always plenty of jackals about, and they 
snarl and fight over the unsavory feast. They keep up a 
perpetual row, but they serve very well as sentinels to the 
pot-hunter, in his perch up in the tree-top. As long as 
the jackals continue their noise he may be sure there is no 
tiger about. When the tiger comes they shut up and run 
away, and this is the signal for him to be on the alert. 
The tiger sneaks along through the grass and bushes, 
taking a careful observation of the surroundings, He does 
not observe the man in the tree-top, and very often he 








comes so near that the hunter has a point-blank shot at 
not more than twenty feet of distance. If the first shot 
fails.to kill, the tiger stretches himself up and looks for his 
concealed assailant, and thus affords a chance for a second 
shot. Anyway, the hunter is pretty safe, as the tiger can- 
not get at him ; and this is the reason why the true sports- 
man disdains this mode of tiger-killing. In the howdah 
of an elephant a tiger may have a chance at you, but when 
you are in a tree-top he has no show at all. 

‘Tigers have been known to spring clear from the 
ground into the howdah, but such instances are rare. Gen- 
erally he does not appear to distinguish between the ele- 
phant and the persons on his back, and his attack seems 
to be aimed at the beast more than at his riders, Ele- 
phants are very fearful of tigers, and always show more or 
less alarm when in their vicinity. I have known many an 
elephant to turn tail and run away when near the tiger's 
lair, and sometimes all the efforts of the mahout failed to 
check them. Not unfrequently they run under the limbs 
of trees in their flight, and the howdah and its occupants 
are brushed off. Major R , of Lucknow, was killed in 
this way during a tiger-hunt in the Purneah district. A 
tiger charged his elephant, and the latter ran away. As 
it passed under a tree the howdah was swept off, and the 
major and his servant were both killed by the fall. 

‘* When in the neighborhood of a tiger the elephant gen- 
erally holds his trunk high in the air, as it is his most vul- 
nerable point, and he is anxious to protect it from injury. 
In a fight with a tiger the elephant uses his trunk very 
little, through fear of injury, but endeavors to trample his 
enemy under foot or pierce him with his tusks. Once let 
an elephant get his heavy foot fairly on a tiger, and the 
fight is soon over ; it is all up with the yellow-coated thief 
—or, rather, it is all down with him. But in the majority 
of fights between them, the tiger generally gets the best of 
it, or would do so, if man did not come to the elephant’s 
aid. In one of our hunts in the northeast we had one ele- 
phant killed by a tiger—or, rather, he was so badly hurt 
that he died the next day—and another very severely 
wounded. Even the elephant’s thick hide cannot resist 
the tiger’s claws; and as for his teeth, they have been 
known to make an impression on a plate of iron. 

‘Speaking of mychans, there is one in the Lucknow dis- 
trict, in the top of a large tree, or, rather, just above the 
fork of its trunk. The last time I was there a large party 
of us had been out on a hunt, and came around to this tree 
for tiffin, or lunch. The servants opened the tiffin-boxes 
on the ground, and while they were getting things ready 
we climbed up, and wondered how it would seem to sit 
there three, four, or five hours and wait for a tiger to come 
along. We all voted it a bore, and by the time we had come 
to that conclusion tiffin was ready, and we came down. 

‘One of our fellows was a capital artist, and he made a 
sketch of the rest of us when we were up the tree. Here 
it is. You would think it no easy matter for a man to go 
into that mychan in a hurry, and it wasn’t; but they say 
that a wounded tiger once went up there, and actually got 
his paws on the cross-plank before he was finished by a shot 
from a revolver.” 

I was anxious to hear something about the man-eating 
tigers that infest certain parts of India, and so I asked 
about them. 

*‘T had quite forgotten them,” was the reply. ‘‘T'll tell 
you about them. Boy, bring another ‘‘ peg”; this hot 
weather makes one thirsty. 

‘A man-eater is an accidental sort of tiger, and, happily, 
does not prevail often. As you are well aware, all wild ani- 
mals, whether noxious or otherwise, shun the society of 
men, All the noxious animals dread his presence, and I 
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think we may safely say there is not a single animal that 
will attack man, except in return for provocation, or to 
escape from danger. 

‘“‘The tiger is no exception to the rule, and when you let 
him alone, you may be pretty certain he will let you alone. 
When searching for his prey he will run away at sight 
of a man, though he is ready to attack a bullock much 


larger than a man. He catches sheep, goats, pigs, and | 


cows, in preference to man ; and he has been known to run 
past a native, or a group of natives, to attack a cow beyond 
them. But sometimes, while lurking in the forest close 
to a path, he 
sees a native 
walking along. 
Perhaps he 
mistakes the 
man for a 
lower animal, 
or perhaps his 
hunger over- 
comes his 
timidity at the 
human pres- 
ence. Who 
can tell? He 
crouches ex- 
actly as you 
have seen a 
eat crouch be- 
fore a mouse ; 
he lashes his 
tail from side 
to side, and 
with glisten- 
ing eyes 
springs with- 
out warning 
upon his vic- 
tim. The un- 
fortunate be- 
ing is killed, 
dragged into 
the jungle, 
and eaten. 

“The tiger 
has_ learned 
something 
new. He has 
found that 
man is an easy 
prey—far 
easier than a 
bullock ; that 
his flesh is 
edible, and 
that the sup- 
ply is abun- 
dant. He has only to watch by the path and secure his 
food any time he wants it. Henceforth that tiger is a 
man-slayer, and will capture no other game. 

‘‘ A man-eating tiger spreads terror through the district 
wherever he appears, and I have known whole villages to 
be abandoned when it was known that one of these pests 
was in the neighborhood. Two or three persons a week 
have beeen carried away by a single tiger ; and sometimes 
he becomes so bold as to come into a field where men 
are at work, pounce upon a victim, and rush away with 
him to the jungle. 

‘When the presence of a man-eater is known, the local 
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| government offers a large reward for his destruction. A 
| veteran hunter comes, and sometimes days and weeks 
| elapse before the brute is killed. Usually he must be 
| hunted on foot or baited, and great patience and watch- 
fulness are required for his capture. The tiger is very 
cunning, and the man who hunts him finds that he needs 
to exercise no ordinary strategy and skill to secure a tri- 
umph. 

“The natives are justly very much afraid of the tiger ; 
their first impulse on seeing one is to run away, and they 
| lose no time in obeying it. And they do not stop to con- 
sider in what 
peril they may 
leave any one 
else by their 
sudden depar- 
ture; their 
motto seems 
to be like that 
of the donkey 
that danced 
among the 
chickens—‘ let 
everybody 
look out for 
his own legs !’ 

‘They once 
left me in a 
very uncom- 
fortable lurch. 
I was travel- 
ing in the 
Agra district 
by palkee, or 
palankeen, 
The palkee is 
a box seven 
feet long, four 
wide, and 
about four in 
height, and 
has sliding 
doors on each 
side. You lie 
in it at full 
length, and it 
is not an un- 
comfortable 
mode of travel. 
At each end 
there is a pole 
braced by iron 
rods, and this 
pole rests on 
the shoulders 
of the bearers, 
of whom there 
are generally four, with as many more to relieve them 
at regular intervals. Then you have lantern or torch-bear- 
ers to light the way at night, and your private servant gen- 
erally walks in advance to see that the way is clear. 

‘“We were ascending a slope about a mile from one of 
the stations along the great road, and had just crossed a 
bridge over a small stream. It was a little after daybreak, 
and I was meditating upon the possibility of obtaining 
| something good for breakfast, when suddenly I felt the 

palkee drop to the ground. Then followed the sound of 
| retreating footsteps, and I heard a shout of ‘Bagh ! bagh!’ 
| (Tiger ! tiger !). 


MYCHAN IN LUCKNOW. 
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**T looked out, and saw my men running over the slope 
as fast as their legs could carry them. About twenty yards 
away, at one side of the road, stood a large tiger, calmly 
surveying the scere. 

“T was younger then than now, and did a very foolish 
thing, though luckily it had no bad result. I opened the 
door of the palkee, aimed my revolver at him, and fired. 

“The bullet passed over him, or at any rate did not hit 
him. Then I thought I had best let him alone, and did 
not repeat the shot. 

‘*He took two or three steps in my direction, as if 
intending to attack me, and he showed his great white 
teeth to indicate his intention. Then he stood still for at 
least a minute, uncertain what to do. 

‘It was a moment of intense anxiety for me. 

“Finally, to my great relief, he turned and slowly 
walked into the forest, looking around occasionally by way 
of farewell. It was half an hour before my men returned, 
and with them several of the attendants at the station. I 
was much relieved, you may be sure, when the palkee was 
again on the bearers’ shoulders and moving along the road. 

**In some parts of India, especially in Baroda and the 
north, it is the fashion to hunt the antelope by means of 
the cheetah. This animal belongs to the leopard family, 
and his thirst for blood is quite equal to that of the tiger. 
I was invited to a hunt of this sort while sojourning in the 
Bombay Presidency, and was not slow in accepting the 
invitation. But after all preparations had been made for 
the start, it was announced that the sudden illness of the 
high official who had charge of the affair would prevent 
the novel performance. So I was forced to content myself 
with the account of this mode of hunting, by a gentleman 
who had witnessed it the preceding year. It was about in 
this wise : 

**At most of the native courts cheetahs are kept for 
hunting purposes. They are caught when about half- 
grown, and it is considered a niee point to capture them at 
exactly the right age. They should not be taken froma 
wild state when teo young, as they are then likely to lose 
their hunting instinct ; and if too old at the time they go 
into captivity, they cannot be rendered sufficiently docile, 
They are kept in cages, and fed upon raw meat, while 
occasionally they are treated to a quart or so of fresh 
blood, in order that they may not lose their taste for it. 
Once in a while they are permitted to slaughter a goat, so 
as to keep them in practice, and the greatest care is taken 
to secure the most complete docility in combination with 
the instinct for the chase. 

“These hunts are generally given in honor of visitors of 
distinction, and the occasion is one of great importance. 
I had an invitation to attend one, and found when I 
arrived that there was a large party of native officials and 
high dignitaries generally. We went from Baroda by rail 
to the station of Etola, where the royal preserves were situ- 
ated, and found everything in readiness, There was a fine 
array of saddle-horses, there were numerous gayly dressed 
attendants, and there were a couple of palankeens standing 
at one side, with four bearers to each. 

***Surely,’ I thought, ‘ palankeens are not the proper 
things for a hunting excursion! Their occupants will be 
left far behind by the horsemen, and they certainly can see 
very little when shut up in those boxes.’ 

** The mystery was soon explained by the master of the 
hunt, who observed my surprise. He led the way to the 
palankeens, and then I found that they each contained a 
beautiful cheetah. Each animal was fastened by a small 
chain, and had a hood over his eyes. They lay perfectly 


quiet, and paid no attention to the bustle and excitement 
going on around them. When the palankeens were hoisted 














to the men’s shoulders the beasts did not even stir, but lay 
perfectly still, as though enjoying their ride. 

“*« But do you let off two leopards at once ?’ I asked. 

‘**Not by any means,’ was the reply. ‘The hunt is 
divided into two parties, and one leopard goes with each 
party.’ 

“The two parties set off in opposite directions, each 
With its leopard. Ours went two or three miles before we 
sighted any game, and then we found a large herd of ante- 
lopes. The master of the hunt had carefully noted the 
direction of the wind, and we had to make a long detour 
in order to reach the proper position. It is necessary in 
approaching a herd to keep always to leeward. If you 
approach on the windward, the untelopes scent the cheetah 
and run away immediately. They are not at all afraid of 
horsemen or pedestrians, as they see them daily, and are 
never shot at ; the use of firearms in these royal preserves 
being forbidden. The tactics of this form of hunting con- 
sist in getting as near as possible to a herd without alarm- 
ing them. 

‘‘We got within six or eight hundred yards of the herd, 
and then the signal was given to loosen the cheetah. The 
animal was released, and the hood taken from his eyes. 
He remained crouched on the ground for an instant, and 
then raised his eyes and saw the game. Then he crept 
slowly forward, taking advantage of some bushes to con- 
ceal himself. His motions were exactly like those of a cat 
after a mouse. 

‘“‘ Within a hundred yards of the herd the shelter of the 
bushes ended. Then he went forward at full speed, and in 
a few seconds was in the middle of the herd. Of course 
they took alarm, and ran away. He singled out the finest 
buck, and soon overtook him. It is a curious circumstance 
that the cheetah doés not attack the female or young ante- 
lopes, but only the full-grown bucks. If there is only one 
in a herd, he will single him out from all the rest, and pay 
no attention to the others. 

“We followed at a gallop, so as to be in at the death. 
The leopard had the deer upon the ground, and was hold- 
ing him down with his claws. His teeth were buried in 
the neck of his victim, from which he was sucking tho 
blood. The attendants came up and threw the hood over 
the creature’s eyes. Then they replaced his chain, and 
pulled him away from his feast. They had considerable 
difficulty to make him release his hold, but they succeeded, 
and then gave him a gourd full of blood to drink, asa 
reward for his services. Then he was returned to his 
palankeen, and the party moved on. 

“In a little while we sighted another herd, and made 
another capture. The movements were almost identical 
with those of the first, so I need not repeat them. We 
took six antelopes, all splendid bucks, and then the chee- 
tah gave signs of fatigue. We launched him at a seventh 
herd, and he dashed at a fine buck and threw him down ; 
but before he could secure a hold the antelope was up 
again, and struggling with his adversary, whom he hit 
very savagely with his fore feet. Then he ran after his 
rapidly retreating companions, and as the cheetah showed 
no disposition to follow, he was secured, and the hunt was 
declared to be over. We returned to the station, and five 
minutes after our arrival the other party appeared. They 
had only taken four antelopes, to our six, and so we had 
the laugh upon them.” 

The spotted leopard abounds in the northwest of India, 
and in some other portions of the peninsula. He never 
attacks man, and does not, in fact, do much damage, as he 
rarely approaches human habitations, and is content to 
live upon deer, antelope, and other wild game. He even 
condescends to eat rabbits and hares, and such small ani- 
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mals, and his depredations among the natives are confined 
to an occasional kid or sheep. He sticks to the forest, 
and it is only when pursued that he takes to the open 
country. 

The leopard is hunted by the native princes, and some- 
times by foreigners, though not very often. The mode of 
pursuing him is by means of dogs, and sometimes a pack 
of forty or more will be turned loose upon him. The 
object is to worry the leopard, and hold him at bay till the 
hunters can come up and dispatch him. The dogs are 
large, powerful hounds, but they are no match for the 
leopard’s claws and teeth, and frequently fall victims to 
their temerity in rushing upon him. The old dogs that 
are familiar with the sport are inclined to hold aloof, and 
do their work by barking and making pretenses of attack- 
ing, while the young ones rush in bravely, and frequently 
get the worst of it. 

A leopard-chase, with the pack in full pursuit, is a fine 
sight. The panting animal glares upon his pursuers, and 
shows his glistening teeth ; the dogs follow, barking furi- 
ously, and occasionally two or three of them rush up 
together and endeavor to puncture his mottled hide. Now 
and then one is thrown down, and rolls over and over with 
the momentum *e has attained, and sometimes half the 
pack will be tumbling about together. Down the slope of 
a hill the leopard has the advantage, but when he attempts 
to ascend a declivity the dogs move more rapidly than he 
can. Here they generally bring him to a halt, and form a 
noisy circle around him. The hunters hurry forward as 
rapidly as possible, and dispatch the game by a bullet 
through his head, cv a spear-stab in his neck. After he 
has fallen, it is no easy matter to prevent the dogs tearing 
him to pieces, and thus ruining the beautiful skin, which 
is an important trophy of the chase in India. 

A favorite sport of Englishmen in India is the chase of 
the wild boar, popularly known as “ pig-sticking.” Many 
persons prefer it to .tiger-hunting, for the reason that it 
affords a fine opportunity for horseback exercise over the 
open country, and is not unattended with danger. Many 
a horse and many a man have come to grief on the tusks 
of an old boar, and there is not a hunter who cannot tell of 
humerous narrow escapes. Great skill is required in 
handling the spear, the horse must be well-trained and 
obedient, and the rider must have perfect confidence in 
his steed. 

Eight or ten is the usual number for a hunting party, 
and each man is mounted on his favorite horse. The pigs 
are driven out of the jungle by a line of native beaters on 
foot, and when they emerge into the open country the 
hunters pursue them. No firearms are used, the only wea- 
pons being sharp-pointed spears with handles about eight 
fect long. Servants follow the party, and carry bundles of 
spears to replace those broken or lost; and in an exciting 
hunt, where pigs are abundant, each man will need several 
spears before his day’s work is ended. A boar will run 
very rapi lly when he has an open stretch of country before 
him and a crowd of hunters at his heels. The hunter 
Must come up to him so as to pierce the fleeing animal with 
his spear, and it often requires a good many attacks to lay 
him low. 

The boar often turns suddenly and charges upon his 
pursuers, inflicting terrible wounds with his tusks. He 
almost snvariably turns upon receiving a prod of a spear, 
and it is in avoiding these charges that the horse and rider 
exercise their combined skill, and display their mutual 
confidence. The well-trained horse directs his course so 
as to bring the pig on his rider's right hand, and immedi- 
ately after the blow is made he swerves away to the left. 
An experienced horse will guide himself, but a verdant one 





must be directed by the rein ; and it takes a very experi- 
enced hunter to guide a horse properly and attend to pig- 
sticking at the same time. 

There isn’t a braver animal in the world than the wild 
boar of India. He will run away from danger if he can, but 
when he finds himself at close quarters, he faces about and 
charges over and over again at his assailants until he falls 
from loss of blood and dies. He will break through a line 
of horses, wounding several of them more or less severely, 
and he has been known to put elephants to flight. In- 
stances are on record of fights between the tiger and wild 
boar, in which the tiger came off second best, and found 
that his claws and teeth were no match for the powerful 
tusks of the boar. 

On one occasion a tiger and a boar, both of the largest 
size, were found dead near each other, and the ground in 
the vicinity gave evidence of a fearful struggle. There 
were great gashes in the sides and belly of the tiger where 
the tusks of his adversary had done their work ; and the 
neck of the boar was bitten and torn by the tiger’s teeth 
and claws. Each had fought in his own way and succeeded 
in killing the other., 

The boar shows great cunning in getting any natural 
object, such asa stream, gully, or ridge of earth, between 
himself and his enemy. Then he wheels around and 
stands ready to attack at the moment when his pursuer 
is at a disadvantage. The old hunters know this trait, and 
either outflank the beast or wait until he turns around to 
resume his journey. And the pig has sometimes been 
known to pretend to goon and then suddenly turn and 
renew his fight. If the grass is long enough to conceal 
him, he is very apt to lie down, and suddenly spring up 
to deliver a blow that generally puts a horse out of the 
fight for the day, and not unfrequently lames him for 
life. 

The tenacity and persistence of the wild boar are well 
illustrated by a fight that occurred a few years ago in one 
of the northeastern districts. The boar repeatedly drove 
the beaters out of the jungle where he was concealed, and 
finally walked coolly forth and made a charge at the line of 
horsemen. He ripped one horse severely, and then stocd 
still to wait for another. Whenever he was approached he 
charged at his adversary, and though he was hit nearly 
every time, he did not flinch in the least. After wounding 
five horses, he went to a little hollow where there was some 
water, deliberately refreshed himself with a mud bath, and 
then returned to the fight. His hide was like leather and 
turned the points of th spears, but finally a lucky blow 
finished him. The party included some of the best pig- 
stickers in the district, and for nearly two hours this vet- 
eran resisted them. 

The hyena abounds in India, and causes much destruc- 
tion among chickens, kids and other small property of tho 
farmer. He is trapped, shot, poisoned and otherwise dis- 
posed of, but in spite of the reductions in various ways, he 
continues to flourish. 

Alone or in small numbers the hyena is timid, and will 
run rapidly from the presence of man. But in large num- 
bers, and perhaps pressed by hunger, he becomes bold, 
and not unfrequently he will enter houses at night and 
carry away edible things that may be lying about. Droves 
of them have attacked men, and in this peculiarity they are 
not unlike the prairie wolf of the Far West. A gentleman 
who was traveling in India some years ago, had an unpleas- 
ant introduction to a drove of hyenas, but, happily, without 
any serious consequences. 

“T was traveling,” said he, “by palkee dawk, and early 
one morning reached a station where the bearers were 
to be changed. They set me down in front of the dawk 
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A LEOPARD CHASE WITH HOUNDS, 


bungalow, or traveler's station, 
and then went away to rouse 
up the new bearers. I conclud- 
ed I would not get out of the 
palkee, as I didn’t want any- 
thing, and so I lay still and 
went to sleep again. 

‘Suddenly I was waked by a 
scratching and sniffing at the 
doors of the palkee. Raising 
myself on one elbow, I looked 
through the blinds and saw a 
number of gray forms moving 
around in the dim light of the 
dawn. There were a dozen or 
more of them, and I could dis- 
tinctly hear their breathing as 
their noses were held against 
the sides of the pulkee. 

“T shouted to drive them 
away, but they were not in- 
clined to go. They retreated a 
few steps, and then came back 
and began pawing and sniffing 
again. Then I rapped on the 
sides of the nalkee, but to no 





THE CHEETAH RUNNING DOWN AN ANTELOPE, 





purpose; they seemed deter- 
mined to have me, and I was 
equally determined to stay in, 
and had no wish for their fur- 
ther acquaintance, as I had al- 
ready had more than I desired, 

‘‘T was not more than ten 
feet away from the front of the 
bungalow, and hoped that my 
shouts would arouse somebody 
who might be sleeping there. 
But evidently the place was 
empty, a8 no one came out in 
response to my calls, 

‘‘Things were getting seri- 
ous, as the next moment the 
brutes might have made an 
attack at the doors and win- 
dows of the palkee, and the 
thin material could not hold 
out long against them. If my 
revolver had been handy I would 
have settled some of them; but, 





unfortunately, it 
was in my box on 
the top of the pal- 
kee, and just then 
it wasn’t easy to get 
at. I kept on shout- 
ing, and the hyenas 
kept on sniffing and 
scratching. My 
shouts finally 
brought the new 
lot of bearers, who 
were preceded by a 
couple of torches. 
At sight of the light 
the brutes ran away, 
and I saw no moro 
of them.” 
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A GREAT PERIL 


Mrs. Cantersury’s English footmar, Jeames, had a 
respect for his mistress, because, he said, she was so 
*’aughty.” Mrs. Aminadab Podgers, with whom Mrs.Can- 
terbury boarded some weeks, for the sake of country air 
and fresh milk, said she was all well enough, only she was 
**so stuck-up.” Josephine, the French maid, praised her 
as having ‘*?air du grande monde,” and the Rev. Mr. Cov- 
erdale told her, with severity, that she must learn to bow 
her head as it had never yet been bowed before she could 
‘enter in at the gate of the strait and narrow way.” 

Mrs. Canterbury bowed and smiled with all the polished 
insolence of a fine lady, and laying a twenty-dollar bill 
upon the rector’s 
table, said, sweetly : 

** My contribution 
tothe widows’ fund, 
sir. I suppose it 
will do the poor 
creatures as much 
good as if it came 
from a  worthier 
source, will it not ?” 

“Tt will not do 
you as much good 
as if it were given 
in another spirit, 
and a very small 
personal effort 
would be far more 
to your credit than 
a much larger share 
of the wealth in- 
trusted to your 
care,” said the par- 
son, as sternly as 
though madame had 
not been one of the 
handsomest women 
he ever saw, and one 
of the most charm- 
ing too. 

Mrs. Canterbury 
smiled again, and 
then frowned a lit- 
tle, as she abruptly 
asked : 

“Who is the 
young woman I met 
going out as I came 
jo, Mr. Coverdale ?”- 

The rector hesitated a moment, and a shade of something 
like confusion crossed his brow ; but at length he replied, 
steadily enough : 

‘She is named Porter—Amelia Porter.” 

‘‘Ts she one of your parishioners, sir ?” 

“No, poor child! She is not settled enough in her 
resolves for amendment to become fitted for any connec- 
tion with a church. I wish you would go and see her, and 
try to reclaim her, Mrs. Canterbury. Surely the charms of 
manner and the nameless attractiveness with which God has 
gifted you should be powerful instruments for His service. 
Why not use them upon this unfortunate girl ?” 

Mrs. Canterbury looked as nearly angry as was compat- 
ible with elegance and the respect due her clergyman. 

‘I don’t think I have the talents for a city missionary,” 
drawled she, smelling at her vinaigrette. ‘‘There is the 
Magdalen Hospital for such cases, isn’t there ?” 
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4 GREAT PERIL.—‘‘ A VIOLENT KICK BURST OPEN THE DOOR, AND MRS, CANTERBURY 


TURNED SHARPLY TO CONFRONT THE INTRUDER. 
HIS HAND AND A STRING OF OATHS UPON HIS LIPS,” 





“Yes; and our Lord blessed and saved the Magdalen, 
while He said, ‘ Woe to you, rich men!’ but sometimes the 
rich were allowed to escape their awful danger by helping 
him to rescue the Magdalen.” , 

‘How very nice! But really, Mr. Coverdale, I don’t feel 
the danger so pressing just now, that I need resort to such 
heroic remedies, I’m not rich enough to be in any danger. 
So you won’t join our little gathering this evening ? No? 
So sorry ! Good-morning, then, for really I have a thousand 
things to do. Good-morning !” 

The door shut between the two, anda sudden change 
passed over each face ; the clergyman buried his face in his 
hands for # moment, then raised it, pale and disturbed, 
murmuring, half aloud: ,‘If I were what I should be, 
surely I could in- 
fluence her more. 
If I did not fear to 
show how much she 
is, or might be, to 
me, I could speak 
so much more free- 
ly ; but Iam afraid, 
I am a coward !” 

And she? The 
door once closed, the 
supercilious smile 
faded from her lips, 
and was replaced by 
a look of real and 
simple suffering, as 
she turned and 
silently fixed her 
eyes upon the bar- 
rier she had just 
closed between her- 
self and him. 

Then she walked 
very slowly down 
the long corridor 
leading to the street, 
and at the outer 
door paused, went 
as slowly back, until 
her hand was ex- 
tended to touch the 
handle of the study 
door, then impetu- 
ously turned again 
and hurried, as if 
pursued, through 
the passage and out 
into the street, and 
along the pavement to where her carriage stood waiting. 

‘‘Home, Peter.”” But with her foot upon the step, Mrs. 
Canterbury stopped again ; meditated again, and withdrew 
the foot, saying : 

‘You need not wait, Peter. 
myself.” 

And then she walked rapidly away, leaving Peter to drive 
home discontentedly, muttering : 

‘‘Why couldn’t she have knowed her own mind when 
she went into that blessed church, and let me go then ? 
Women is all alike, high and low, rich and poor, I do 
believe.” 

“‘They were telling about such numbers of poor people 
in Rochester Street,” said Mrs. Canterbury to herself ; ‘I'll 
go and look up some of them, just for the joke, and see 
what sort of creatures they may be. How crushing to 
come down upon his next attempt at lecturing me with the 
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information that I have pensioners in Rochester Street who 
take up all the time I have to devote to such pursuits ! 

“If he only knew how gladly I would do for love what 
it irritates me so to be ordered to do for duty’s sake ; if 
he only knew how much power he might gain if he chose ; 
but no marble is colder, no painted saint more motionless, 
and yet - 

The yet, whatever it may have contained, was so engross- 
ing that the lady's dainty feet trod, all unconsciously, a 
greater length and poorer quality of pavement than they 
had often known, and it was almost a surprise when, in 
raising her head to look about her, she found the name 
Rochester Street confronting her from the nearest lamp- 
post. 

** And how does one do it ?” muttered she, turning into 
the terra incognita whither her caprice had so unexpectedly 
led her. 

Walking along the broken and filthy pavement, among 
the groups of squalid children, mangy dogs and furtive cats 
darting from one to another cellar window, Mrs. Canterbury 
suddenly encountered a handsome young face, at sight of 
which her own reddened angrily, and was resolutely turned 
aside from the smile of recognition with which Amelia Por- 
ter sought to greet the lady she had an hour before met in 
the entrance to Mr. Coverdale’s study. 

Not at all disconcerted by the haughty manner, so suc- 
cessful generally, the young girl-paused directly in front of 
the lady, asking, volubly : 

“Oh, did the parson send you to see that woman? He 
said he would, and she’s mortal bad already. I'll show you 
the way, shall I ?” 

‘Let me pass, if you please,” replied Mrs. Canterbury, 
icily, and barely glancing at the glowing face before her, its 
dark eyes already full of tears at thought of the suffering 
she had been to ask the clergyman to relieve. And, still 
undismayed, she asked again : 

‘**Ain’t you going to see Mrs. Johnson? Didn't the par- 
son send yon? He said he would send.” 

** What do you mean by this insolence, young woman ? 
Stand aside and let me pass at once!” replied Mrs. Canter- 
bury ; and so peremptory was her tone that she was at 
once obeyed, Amelia stepping into the gutter and suffering 
her to pass. 

A few steps further on, Mrs. Canterbury turned into an 
open door, and went swiftly up some stairs, until, upon the 
fourth story, she paused at an open door, and looking hesi- 
tatingly in, saw a woman lying upon a heap of rags in one 
corner of the room, while beside the broken stove crouched 
a younger and more attractive one, whose vacant eyes ahd 
nerveless mouth suggested a feeble intellect. 

Mrs. Canterbury looked, hesitated, and went in. 

Neither the sick woman nor the foolish girl moved, or 
showed any consciousness of her presence, and standing 
beside the former, she kindly asked : 

* Are you ill, my poor woman ?” 

© Awful sick I be, ma’am.” 

‘*And needing help, perhaps ?” 

**T wish’t I had some tea !” 

** Well, can’t this young woman make you some ?” 

‘She could if she’d the tea, and coal and wood to make 
a fire, and a tea-kettle and tea-pot, sure enough,” replied 
the sick woman, peevishly, and turning her head away, as 
if weary of such useless questioning. 

But it was not among this class of our fellow-creatures 
that Mrs. Canterbury showed herself haughtily or easily 
offended. Her enormous pride tanght her to feel so far 
abovs the grade of such humanity that nothing it might do 
or say was capable of affecting her in any manner. So she 
only smiled in notice of the peevish question, and said : 








*‘ All these things may be bought near here, I suppose, 
and I will give—— Is this your daughter, and what is her 
name ?” 

‘*Her name’s Johanna, and she’s my daughter, worse 
luck !” replied the woman, sullenly. ‘ But it ain’t no good 
to give her money. She’s foolish, and, what’s worse, she’s 
bad! If you give her money she’d spend it at Jenks’s 
round the corner, treating a lot of her pals to rum, and let 
me lie down and starve. That's the sort of girl she is.” 

Mrs. Canterbury turned pale. 

Did mothers so speak, and did daughters so conduct, in 
this new world she had set herself to explore ? 

Then the real energy of the woman rose to the surface, 
hiding for the moment the fine-ladyism so unworthy of it. 

**T will go and buy them and other matters, and you 
shall have your tea, or no—you shall have it soon,” said 
she, resolutely, and leaving the roam, she went down two 
flights of stairs and knocked upon the door of a room 
whence, as she had noticed in going up, issued the odor 
and sound of cookery. 

A dark, strong-looking man, in a laborer’s stained 
clothes, opened and stood staring at the apparition before 
him. 

‘May I speak to your wife, my man ?” asked Mrs. Can- 
terbury, gently. 

A broad grin crossed the coarse face of the laborer, and 
he answered, jocosely : 

“T ain’t gotno wife, ma’am, but if this here young woman 
would answer Mill, come here !” 

And, to the horror and astonishment of the lady, the 
handsome face of Amelia Porter appeared at the shoulder 
of her black-browed friend, and smiled recognition upon 
the visitor. 

Mrs. Canterbury met the smile with a haughty stare, 
and turning away, swept out into the street without reply- 
ing to Miss Porter’s cordial invitation to ‘‘ Walk right in 
and sit down.” 

‘“*Them’s manners, any way !” growled the man, with an 
oath, ‘* Who's that woman, Mill, d’ye know ?” 

So Amelia told what little she did know of Mrs. Canter- 
bury’s belonging to the church in Gospel Street, and com- 
ing in a splendid carriage, and being always beautifully 
dressed, and being ‘‘awful rich,” and also described her 
own attempts at making acquaintance with the fine lady, 
and the decided rebuffs she had received, the last of which 
he had witnessed. 

Jim Bowen listened with a darkening face. 

He was one of the few who hate the rich, and would 
always do them an ill turn rather than a good one. He 
was, in his own brutal manner, a proud and easily-offended 
man, and he was fond of poor Milly Porter, very much as 
a tiger is fond of his mate, and resented any slight to her 
much after the same fashion. 

So he accompanied the narration with a rolling thunder 
of oaths and abuse, and at the end brought down his 
great, black fist upon the table with a horrible imprecation 
and a scurrilous epithet, to which he presently added the 
promise : 

‘‘ But she shall pay for it, that she shall! If she dares 
show her stuck-up nose in this place again I'll give her 
such a piece of my mind as she shan’t forget in a hurry ; 
and if she says much, I'll cuff her ears for her, fine as she 
may be. More than that, Mill, she shall give you some 
of them gimcracks she’s shining all over with. Them 
di’mond earrings will go first rate for you, and she shall 
make you a present of em, if she don’t like the looks of my 
fist in her face !” 

‘Shaw, Jim !” replied the girl, soothingly. ‘“‘ You needn’t 
go on like that. She don’t hurt me none with airs, and I 
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hadn't ought to have bothered her, I suppose, but I felt as if 
Td like to get acquainted with some of the folks as goes to 
that church, ‘cause I like the parson tip-top, and I didn’t 
know, Jim, but what———” 

** What are you trying to say, gal? Spit it out, can’t 
you ?” 

‘Well, I didn’t know but what you'd take to going to 
church ‘long o’ me, Jim, and I wish’t you'd go and let the 
parson talk to you, and tell you what we'd ought todo, I 
tell you it’s real nice to hear about them sort o’ things, 
Jim. Say, Jim! hadn’t you just as lieves get married 
right off ? You said we would as soon as you got stiddy 
work, and parson says as how it’s mortal sin for us to be 
living this way.” 

“Parson be d d!” interposed Jim, furiously. ‘And 
you too, for running after him! What's any parson got to 
do with you and me, I’d like toknow? And so you're get- 
ting pious, my gal, and goes to see your clargy, and tries to 
hang on to the rich folks of the prayin’ shop, does yer ? 
See if I can’t shake the nonsense out of you, somehow !” 

And suiting the action to the word, the burly ruffian 
seized the girl by the shoulders, and shook her until her 
hair was tumbled all about her shoulders, and her face was 
livid. : 

“ That's for you, and when I get hold of madam I'll give 
her a dose of the same !” 

A noise upon the stairs arrested his attention, and open- 
ing the door a little, he saw the object of his threats ascend- 
ing, followed by a boy, staggering beneath his load of fuel 
and provisions. 

Jim Bowen drew back his head, nodding two or three 
times, while a savago grin overspread his face, and coming 
back to the table, he took up a knife, hid it in his pocket, 
and then seizing a black bottle from the open cupboard, he 
tilted a large quantity of the contents into his mouth. 

“Jim I’ gasped the poor girl, who, through tears and 
disheveled hair, watched these proceedings with a terrified 
gaze—‘‘ Jim, what are you going te do ?. What is the knife 
for? Oh, Jim, Jim! you shan’: go till you promise me 
you'll do no harm! Promise ?”’ 

“T'll promise to give you a good licking if you don’t 
hold your tongue, you squalling wretch! Let me alone, I 
say! I'm going to give madam a lesson, and what’s more, 
to fetch you a present from your pal in the church, as you 
wanted to make her out. She'd ought to be glad to give 
something to such a pious gal as you, and one of her own 
parson’s lambs, too.’’ 

He tore himself from her clutching fingers and went out. 

Amelia rose from the floor, hastily twisted up her hair, 
wiped her tear-stained face, threw on a hat and shawl and 
went out also, leaving the starved cat to leap upon the table 
and finish the remains of the dinner. 

Mrs. Canterbury, by dint of persuasion, bribes and some 
personal effort, had at last induced the foolish girl beside 
the stove to make a fire therein, and to fill and place over 
it the bright new tea-kettle she had provided, preparatory 
to making the cup of tea feverishly desired by the poor, 
sick woman, who, rousing from her apathy and sullen de- 
spair, was loading her benefactress with praise and thanks, 
to which the lady scarcely listened, so busy was she in her 
new occupation of household superintendence. 

“It is rather amusing,” thought she, with a smile of sar- 
casm at her own proceedings. ‘If Mr. Coverdale could see 
me now !” 

A violent kick burst open the door, and Mrs, Canterbury 
turned sharply to confront the intruder. 

It was Jim Bowen, his swarthy face inflamed by passion 
and alcohol, a knife in his hand, and a string of oaths and 
Seurrility upon his lips, 











“What do you want, man? What right have you 
here ?” demanded the lady, whose fault was not one of 
timidity. 

“Want! I want you!” retorted Jim, supporting by 
added violence the audacity, failing so fast before the cold, 
steady glance and queenly bearing of the woman before 
him. ‘I want you!” repeated he, working himself up to 
the necessary point of ferocity. ‘‘ What right have you to 
insult my girl, I’d like to know? Ain’t she as good as you 
be—you, or any of your fine birds, dressed up in feathers 
that’s picked out of other folks’ lives ? Where’d you be if 
you’d got to earn your own living, I’d like to know? And 
what right have you got to look down on them as does— 
they or their pals either ? What right have you got to come 
into our place, and then insult the folks that lives there, I’d 
like to know ?” 

“*T have insulted nobody; I do not know what you 
mean! Leave the place at once, or I will call for the police 
to take you away!” said Mrs. Canterbury, undauntedly, 
although her lips had grown very white, and she was quietly 
noticing the position of doors and windows, and consider- 
ing the possibility of darting through the former before she 
could be detained. 

But with the cunning of drunkenness, Jim Bowen per- 
ceived the thought’ even before it had well shaped itself in 
the lady’s mind, and replied to it by a brutal laugh, as he 
placed his back against the door by which he had entered, 
saying, at the same time : 

‘No, you don’t; my lady ; you don’t get away so easy as 
all that. I’ve got some more to say to you about you and 
your kind, and another thing I want to know is, what right 
you, that don’t never do a hand’s turn for yourself nor no 
one else, has got to all them di’monds and fine clothes and 
fal-lals, while them’s that maybe your betters can’t scarcely 
get the clothes to cover their nakedness ? What’s the good 
of that deal? Come now, see if you can tell ?” 

‘“‘T have nothing to say to you on that or any other sub- 
ject,” replied Mrs, Canterbury, haughtily. ‘‘ Let me pass, 
if you please !” 

‘Ay, but I don’t please, nor I-won’t please, till we've 
made things a little more equal,” replied Jim, truculently. 
‘*See now, how do you know but my girl ’ud like them 
di’mond earrings just as well as you do, and if she would, 
why shouldn’t she have ’em, I'd like to know ?” 

‘Because they are mine, and I shall not give them to 
her,” replied Mrs. Canterbury, coolly ; ‘‘nor would I give 
you or her a cent to keep you from starving, if it was de- 
manded in this manner and with such threats! Let me 
pass, I say !” 

“By , but I won't! 





And since you won't give me 


| the earrings, I’ll take em in spite of you! D’ye see this 


knife ?” 7 

And brandishing his weapon, the ruffian was actually 
advancing upon his prey, when hurried steps were heard 
upon the stairs, followed by more measured and heavier 
ones, and just as Mrs. Canterbury, reaching the wall, turned 
to look her assailant in the face in one last effort to subdue 
him by her glance, the door was thrown open and Mr. Cov- 
erdale rushed into the room, followed by a policeman with 
his billy in his hand. 

‘‘Oh, sir, I am so glad to see you!” gasped Mrs. Canter- 
bury, in a voice very unlike her own, while the policeman, 
tapping a little sharply the hand still menacing with the 
knife, said, in a voice of grave remonstrance : 

“Now, Jim! just up from the Island and fixing to go 
straight down again. I wouldn’t if I was you. What, going 
to show fight! Why, then——” 

A brief struggle ensued: but law and order triumphed, 
as they generally do, and Jim was led down-stairs, the 
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richer by a pair of bracelets in place of the earrings he had 
coveted. 

As he disappeared, Amelia Porter crept out of the dark 
corner of the passage where she had been concealed, and 
shrinking into the room, sank upon the floor at Mr. Cover- 
dale’s feet, sobbing : 

“There ! I’ve gone and sent Jim to jail, and now I wish’t 
you'd take and kill me, for I don’t care for nothing !” 

“I will do better than kill you, my poor child !” replied 
the clergyman, tenderly ; ‘‘I will teach you how to live.” 

**Did she summon you, Mr. Coverdale ?” asked Mrs. Can- 
terbury, eagerly. 

“Yes. Ido not know whether she was looking for me 
first, or for the policeman, but as I was speaking to him, 
asking the whereabouts of some of these poor people, she 
came running up, calling upon me to come and look after 
that rich woman that was with me this morning. I knew 
whom she meant in a moment, and not much time was 
wasted before I found you.” 

The voice and look of the last few words were in some 
way new to Mrs. Canterbury as coming from that source, 
and a faint tinge of color crept over her face, even to the 
smocth and haughty brow, but her eyes refused to meet 
those regarding her with all the tenderness in their depths 








that she had often longed to sce 
there, and what she said was : 

“‘Then this girl is a better 
Christian than I, and I must do 
something to help her, as she 
has helped me, who was her 
enemy.” 

** Will you help her ?” asked 
Mr. Coverdale, eagerly. ‘‘I will 
tell you how, and arrange every- 
thing, and truly it shall be a 
charity blessed both to giver and 
receiver.” 

So Amelia Porter went far 
away from the city of her evil 
beginning, and in a peaceful 
country home learned to live 
for virtue and repentance, and 
Mrs. Canterbury furnished the 
means, and was consulted in 
every step of the life of her 
whom the rector always called 
“Your charge, Amelia,” and 
found this beginning of good 
works so sweet under such guid- 
ance, that she earnestly sought 
iON for more and more; although, 
ec under direction, she learned to 
visit her poor so modestly 
" hr 4 clothed and so gently -nannered 
as to run no risk of awakening 
the angry passions of even so 
Kas | irritable a gentleman as Jim 
H ey a ee Bowen, who at the end of his 

su i mn term of imprisonment was, 
through Mr. Coverdale’s influ- 
ence, persuaded to go with a 
company of stout fellows of his 
‘ : own sort to fill the demand for 
lf 27 = 1a work upon a Western railroad, 
A Bao ie ata whence he never returned. 

But almost a year passed on 
before the words were spoken 
aloud which had taken shape 
tnat day in the heart of the 
young clergyman, and then he only said: 

“‘T have thought that a priest of God should remain un- 
married, that he might devote himself to God with as little 
thought of himself as might be, but I have so learned to 
love and honor one of God’s works, that I cannot content 
myself without asking that it should become mine for ever. 
Shall it be so, Caroline ?” 

And she said, softly : 

‘Yes! since the work is already yours as well as God’s !” 


TALKING BIRDS. 
By ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


Wate gazing into the deep, expressive eyes of a favor- 
ite dog, and marveling at his almost human intelligence, 
we often wonder that the power of speech has been with- 
held from so devoted and sympathizing a friend of man ; 
and the wonder grows as the harsh, discordant voice of 
some parrot or corvida screeches out the vocal sounds that 
form the currency of communication in the speaking 
world. 

There is something uncanny in the speech of a bird— 
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the first sound of the unnatural voice coming, as it were, 
from out of space, is apt to send a chill through the spinal 
marrow, it savors so unpleasantly of fairy tales and hob- 
goblins. A larger physical development seems necessary 
to make the gift of speech harmonious, and to hear words 
uttered distinctly by an infant would be an unpleasant 
surprise ; but that a creature with such insignificant brain- 
power as a bird possesses should remark upon the weather, 
or address us disrespectfully as an ‘old fool,” is a sort of 
mental shower-bath. 

A round oath is not unfrequently appended if the 
speaker be a parrot, and this tribe of feathered talkers are 
supposed to havea particular leaning toward profanity. 
But the plea is urged that the profanity originates with the 
sailors on the ship that brings Polly over—she but tells the 
tale as it was told to her. It must be admitted, though, 
that she takes very evident pleasure therein. 

Parrots are the best of the feathered talkers ; and this is 
to be attributed both to their 
powers of mimicry and to the 
peculiar formation of the 
tongue and beak. The tongue 
is large, broad, and fleshy at 
the end ; and the beak is hol- 
low. By this combination, 
theconsonants are formed and 
the resonance of human sound 
produced. 

But the speech of a bird is 
as much an acquired art as 
that of singing with the human 
family ; in their native forests, 
the utterances of the parrot 
tribe consist of shrill and 
piercing screams repeated 
with wearisome monotony, 
and the power of imitating the 
human voice varies in differ- 
ent species. The short-tailed ; 
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parrots — and starlings and li, 
blackbirds as well — from a ay a 
peculiar formation of the ih 
larynx, pronounce words most — 


distinctly ; and next to them 
come the ravens, jackdaws, 
and jays. 

That a parrot who had en- 
joyed the advantages of travel 
and culture should, on escap- 
ing to his native haunts, take 
upon himself the office of 
instructor to his less-favored 
friends and relatives, is an 
additional proof of the monkey 
nature inherent in the species ; 
and an amusing account of a 
parrot who so conducted him- 
self is given by an Amazon 
voyager. He and his com- 
panions had stopped their boat 
near a place, from whence 
issued the most incomprehen- 
sible sounds of chattering and 
swearing; and on reconnoi- 
tring the tree which appear- 
ed to be the centre of the 
tumult, they saw a large green 
parrot seated on the topmost 
branch, while on the adjacent 
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branches were perched a host of his companions, to whom 
he was giving lessons in talking. 

The professor spoke Portuguese; and from his emi- 
nence he would give out a short sentence in that language, 
which was imitated to the best of their ability by the crowd 
below. He would then vary the performance by dancing, 
rolling his head and laughing ; and his pupils faithfully 
copied his gestures. 

Unfortunately for the interested spectators, they were 
soon discovered by one of the students, who warned the 
assembly that their privacy was intruded upon ; and off 
they flew, with their green professor in their midst, to 
seek more classical and retired shades. 

Parrots are the gorgeous tropical flowers among birds ; 
and the brilliant coloring of the red and blue macaw is 
perfectly dazzling. They delight in a warm atmosphere, 
and affect the regions of perpetual Summer, where the sup- 
ply of fruits and seeds, on which they subsist, is unfailing, 
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The dim labyrinths of South American forests are lighted 
up by the gorgeous macaws; elegantly shaped vari- 
eties of the parrot and the scarlet-robed lories are to be 
found in the woods of India and its islands ; while, in 
place of singing birds, the forests of Australia resound 
with the harsh voices of the cockatoos and the shriller 
screams of the broad-tailed parakeet. These most unmu- 
sical birds are particularly graceful in their motions and 
attitudes, and groups of them are to beseen climbing about 
in every direction with the aid of their hooked beaks, and 
suspending themselves by the same from the branches. 

The gray parrot of Africa is a well-known species, and 
stands at the head of the list in its powers of imitation and 
speech ; it is also very tame, affectionate to those whom it 
fancies, and full of mischief. It is about as large as a 
small pigeon—the prevailing color is ashen-gray, relieved 
by a crimson tail. This parrot, like most of the family, is 
very long-lived, individuals having been known to reach 
nearly a century. 

Most parrots delight in practical jokes—all of which are 
not so innocent as that of the Polly who amused herself 
by imitating the note of a chaffinch, which she did so per- 
fectly that it was impossible to detect any difference. In 
the Summer time, she was often placed in a tree, where 
she enjoyed herself in climbing about the branches. This 
was her favorite time for playing chaffinch, and hearing 
the familiar notes, birds would gather from all directions 
and perch upon the tree ; while the parrot and the chaf- 
finches would call back and forth to each other. 

After a while, apparently, Poll would forzet her rdle in 
her delight at seeing so many feathered creatures around 
her, and suddenly call out, ‘Pretty Poll!” which startled 
the chaffinches into sudden flight—it was so terribly 
humana sound. Then Poll would look woe-begone and 
astonished at this sudden desertion, until he felt like play- 
ing chaffinch again, when the whole farce was repeated. 
It was a piece of mischief from beginning to end. 

Another parrot was very fond of playing tricks on 
strangers—watchiug, when his cage hung outside, until 
some one came near it, and then he would begin to talk 
with the greatest animation. The passer-by would stop 
and begin to talk to the bird, when Polly retired at once 
into the dignity of silence, and nothing more could be got 


out of her. After repeated failures tho stranger would go | 
his way, and then the parrot would always burst into a | 


lond laugh. 


These birds are very capricious in their attachments, | 


usually bestowing them upon the most unlikely or un- 
worthy objects ; and sometimes showing a very nice dis- 
crimination in the way of self-interest. They have been 
known to lavish caresses and apparent devotion on+a per- 
son who had charge of the larder, and to treat her succes- 
sor in precisely the same way. 

They are decidedly destructive creatures, nibbling and 
pecking at objects with their peculiarly formed beak, the 
upper mandible of which is capable of an extended up- 
ward movement ; and unsightly scratches on the legs of 
tables and chairs, usually mark their progress around a 
room. What with their beaks and their cunning, results 
are not always agreeable—their beaks being often used as 
the miner uses his pick-axe, by driving the point of it into 
a hard substance and prizing out what is wanted. Polly 
disposes of nuts in this manner, although it takes some 
time. 

Numerous are the stories of the parrot’s intelligence and 
conversational powers, and most exaggerated ideas of his 
gifts have prevailed. It has undoubtedly a larger and 


more perfect brain than that of any other bird—but this is 


not saying much for it, after all. Its sentences are learned 


by rote, and often fit into a conversation with amazing 

aptness. But there is no instance on record of a parrot’s 
being able to continue a conversation in a creditable way. 
| It says its say and then it stops, because the machinery 
| has run down—it was only wound to go for a certain time, 
| and to make an unvarying round. 
| <A parrot never utters a sentence that it has not heard— 
| nor even puts familiar words together in a sentence for 
itself—and although it learns to use the sentences it has 
| mastered in a very apropos way, calling for food, or for 
some favorite person, it does not, on the whole, show the 
intelligence of the dog, to whom this speech by rote has 
been denied. 

An unusually interesting member of the parrot family 
was a certain ‘‘ Ben,” described as ‘‘a funny, good-natured 
fellow, with a dash of vanity in his composition, which 
manifested itself in a love of dress. You could not please 
him more than by attiring him in a doll’s hat and cloak ; 
and, when so arrayed, he would strut about the room in 
the most dignified manner, evidently admiring his exceed- 
ingly comical appearance. 

He would also enter thoroughly into the game of make- 
believe ; for, if told to go to sleep, he would instantly shut 
his eyes and appear perfectly unconscious, even when 
called by name. But if we maintained an unusual degree 
of silence, he would slyly peep about to see if he were being 
observed ; and if he found us watching him, he would again 
close his eyes and become oblivious. But if he ‘saw that 
we were engaged, he would turn his attention to botanical 
researches among the flowers, or some other equally de- 
structive occupation. 

The same bird would also simulate death when ordered ; 
and would permit himself to be pulled about by the 
feathers, as he lay on the floor without any signs of life. 
But he would not permit a stranger’s hand to approach 
him ; and being aware of the presence of the strange 
fingers by some internal instinct, grected them with a 
sharp snap. And so fond was he of the hat and cloak 
aforesaid, that when the doll was dressed in her own pro- 
perty, he was accustomed to untie the strings with his. 
beak, and rob poor Dolly. Y 

In our own country, the Carolina parrot is a very pretty 
bird, with plumage of light yellow and green ; and it is 
easily tamed for a pet. But it isa noisy creature at best, 
and a very unsatisfactory talker. 

Among the corvidie, that especially English bird, the 
magpie, is the most accomplished linguist. His thievish 
| propensities are as prominent as his cleverness ; and his 
various qualities form a combination that is decidedly 
unique. 

He has never had a reputation for beauty—owing, 
doubtless, to the impression produced by the dreary spe- 
cimens in cages ; but he is, nevertheless, a handsome bird. 
Nor is his plumage black and white, according to the gen- 
erally received tradition ; but with fresh air and good con- 
ditions, his dark feathers are of the deepest green, shot 
with an equally rich purple, and varying beautifully with 
the shifting light. The spots are of pure white; and 
wings and tail are elegantly shaped. So that, in a quiet 
way, the well-cared-for magpie has beauty of a high order. 

This bird’s cunning is something wonderful—it ap- 
proaches so closely to human reason. Its concealed trea- 
sures are as closely watched as those of a miser ; and like 
the miser, his one object in life seems to be to add to his 
store. His collection isas miscellaneous as the contents 
of a boy’s pocket, and occasionally brightened by the 
addition of jewelry and silver spoons; and hatred deep 
and abiding awaits the disturber of his storehouse. 
| Acertain magpie grew indignant because of the altera- 
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tions in house and garden which interfered with his favor- 
ite haunts, and which buried his treasures a second time 
beaeath stones and gravel. He would neither talk nor 
eat, but sulked in his cage. When the gardener who had 
made all this disturbance sat down in the kitchen to a ban- 
quet of bread and meat, Mag’s wrath rose to the highest 
possible pitch ; and watching his opportunity, as the man 
raised a tankard to his lips, he darted his beak through the 
bars of the cage, seized the gardener’s ear, gave it a twist, 
and then looked as if nothing had happened. 

He hung about the place where the work was going on, 
and improved the shining hours by every act of mischief 
that occurred to his fertile brain ; and the workmen were 
obliged to keep a watchful eye upon him, or his swift and 
unexpected movements would interfere materially with 
their progress. He stole the nuts from their screws, as 
these were the most easily carried off; and it was only by 
chasing and cornering the thief that the property could be 
recovered. 

There is no doubt that a magpie fully understands and 
appreciates the mischief he accomplishes, as he not only 
steals, but destroys or injures, when he can, whatever 
seems to be particularly valued. Although equally mis- 
chievous, there is a difference in the style of operating be- 
tween a magpie and amonkey. The latter has, at least, 
the grace to look conscious df wrongdoing and expectant 
of punishment ; but your magpie adds to the injury the 
insult of perfect self-satisfaction, 

He goes about his piece of mischief as gravely and deli- 
berately as if it were a duty insteal of a pleasure ; and his 
avoidance of observation seems merely the result of not 
wishing to be disturbed in an important task, When he 
has accomplished his object, his expression is one of pride 
in his work, or of airy unconcern, as though he had no 
part in it. 

Our magpie of the garden went visiting one morning, 
and found the owner of the place working in his grounds. 
The man heard a voice behind him ask : 

** What's o’clock ?” , 

“ Half-past ten,” he replied, taking out his watch. 

Presently the same voice asked again : 

‘What's o’clock ?” 

‘* Half-past ten—I told you just now.” 

‘* What's o'clock ?”’ repeated the voice. 

On turning around to inquire whether nis tormentor 
would not take an answer, or whether he was deaf and 
could not hear him, he saw his neighbor’s magpie gravely 
watching him from the adjoining hedge. 

Magpies, ravens, jackdaws, and jays, all manifest a de- 
cided propensity for unprotected ankles, and are the espe- 
cial terror,of female servants and small boys in frocks. A 
magpie has been known to hide himself under a chair for 
the express purpose of pecking the ankles of the person 
about to occupy it—keeping himself well out of view when 
the attacked party jumps up and looks around for the 
offender. Repeated pecks and jumps generally ensue 
before he is discovered and driven away. 

The trouble taken by magpies to make themselves dis- 
agraeable is something wonderful. One of them who 
was accustomed to attend his master in his gardening 
operations, watche1 with much interest the arrival of some 
delicate seeds, and the preparation of a part of the garden 
for their reception. The proprietor and the magpie were 
basy sifting the earth, and laying the stones on one sido; 
and the former was so much occupied with his task that 
he forget his companion entirely. Huppening, at length, 
to look around, he found him as hard at work as if he were 
employed at so much a day—and this work was that of 
replacing the stones which had been so carefully sifted 





out. He did it all with his beak, and did it scientifically. 
One scoop to the right, another to the left, made a hole; 
a stone was then picked up and dropped in, the earth 
scratched over it, and the work was done. This seemed 
like pure malice. 

In ancient times the magpie was regarded with great 
superstition ; and it has been said that ‘one set of the 
ignorant spare the magpies and their nests for the same 
reason that another class never mention the name of the 
devil, except in an undertone and with much respect, lest 
they should come by some heavy or bodily harm.” 

Some of the popular superstitions ran thus: ‘* And the 
magpie filches away money and other little matters, and 
when they are again found, they have much of the peril of 
witches’ money. Nay, more; the magpies actually take 
counsel together, conspire, and club their wits, for weal or 
for woe, as it may turn out, lf there is an even number, 
and all are cheerily met, then happy times to the matrons, 
high hopes to the maids, and health and long life to all the 
family—or the parish, if the place of meeting be in or 
near the churchyard. But woe be to that house before 
which there is an assembly with an odd magpie sitting 
sulkily apart ; and tenfold woe if that sight crosses a lover 
on his path, or a party on their way to the altar ! 

‘*A black pig crossing the door of a fisherman’s hut, or 
even a dead hare detected in his boat when at sea, is not 
more perilous, nor half as much so; for neither lord of 
the manor, parson of the parish, nor, where these are 
effectual, bell, book, and candle, can cast out the spirit of 
the odd magpie.” 

‘*Your raven has a reputation in the world for a bird of 
omen, and a kind of small prophet,” but he is not always 
a talking bird. In ancient times his voice was never sup- 
posed to indicate anything pleasant ; and by reason of his 
bad reputation he figures in the prose and poetry of every 
nation that has a literature. His ‘‘ points” are especially 
brought out in fable and mythology ; and his inky hue 
makes him a favorite appendage to the spirits of evil. 
When he was the favorite bird of Apollo, he is said to have 
been of snewy whiteness, and one of the most beautiful of 
feathered creatures, with a voice surpassing the nightin- 
gale’s in melody. 

When the raven does talk, he talks well, and usually to 
the purpose ; but he does not chatter like a parrot or a 
magpie. He has, however, all the latter's propensity for 
mischief, and seems to have an especial spite against 
flower-beds, selecting always the plants that appear to be 
the most valued. He has been known to watch the gar- 
dener at work, and when a fine plant has been carefully 
attended to, and the man had moved off to something else, 
he would take a round-about way to the plant, tear it up 
with a sudden jerk, and fling it on the ground. 

Practical jokes, too, do not come amiss to this “thing 
of evil.” One whohad the range of a large park attracted 
abont him quite an assembly of rooks, crows, and daws ; 
and when his audience seemed large enough to make it 
exciting, the raven would suddenly scream out, ‘‘ Halloa !”’ 
Away the startled birds would go in every direction, while 
the raven would chuckle over their discomfiture. 

He appears in a more amiable light when ministering to 
a wounded fellow-creature ; and one is known to have 
taken faithful care of a dog with a broken leg, bringing 
him provisions and comforting him as well as he could 
during his solitary confinement in a stable. But one 
night the door was closed, so that the raven could not get 
access to his invalid friend; and, by morning, he was 
found to have pecked his way almost through the wood in 
his eagerness to make his usual visit. ; 

It was fully believed in old times that the first sight of 
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the young when nearly hatched, and covered over with 
down instead of feathers, so disgusted the old bird that it 
forsook the nest at once, and did not return until dark 
plumage had replaced the scanty down. However this 
may be, the young ravens are certainly pushed out of the 
nest as soon as they are able to shift for themselves ; for 
the raven is a solitary bird, and seldom more than a vair 
are ever seen together. 

The young are easily tamed, and when domesticated are 
the most amusing of birds. But they are so full of cunning 





and mischief that, like the magpie, they need constant 
watching 
They,too, have 
their secret 
hiding-places ; 
and any glit- 
tering object 
is sure to be 
appropriated ti IN 
by them and Wit Mi i” 
carried off to i Wat 
someunknown ||!) 

corner. One i 
was discovered 
to have a mor- 
bid appetite 
for silver 
spoons — after 
the where- 
about of a 
dozen or so 
missing ones 
had been 
sought in vain 
—by being 
caught in the 
act of walking 
quietly off 
with one in his 
mouth, and on 
following him 
to his hiding- 
place, the re- 
mainder of the 
lost property 
was discover- 
ed. Stories of 
their thieving 
propensities 
are number- 
less. 

The hoarse 
croak of the 
raven is heard 
in every part 
of the globe— 
a peculiarly deep and disagreeable sound, that has for 
centuries impressed the superstitious with a belief in its 
unearthly nature, and a firm conviction that _ 
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* Ravens give the note of death 
As through mid-air they wing their way.” 





The Icelanders endow them with the gift of prophecy, and 
have a high opinion of them as soothsayers ; while among 
the Indian tribes their priests wore, as a distinguishing 
ornament, two or three raven-skins attached to the back of 
the girdle in such a way that the tail-feathers stand out 





TALKING BIRDS. —‘‘ I AM JUST GOING TO THE CLUB.” 





horizontally. A split raven-skin on the head is arranged 


in such a way that the beak projects over the forehead— 
the raven’s reputation for being leagued with the works of 
darkness procuring him this honor. - . 

It is doubtless owing to their fondness for carrion that 
ravens have been regarded as possessing prophetic power 
respecting battles and bloodshed—as they are drawn to 
fields of slaughter by the bodies of the slain. 


*‘Til-omen’d bird! as legions say, 
Thou hast the wondrous power to know, 
While health fills high the throbbing veins, 
The fated hour when blood must flow.” 


The crow is 
as easily tam- 
ed as the 
raven, and is 
not unlike him 
in _ mischiev- 
ous propensi- 
ties, though a 
more common- 
place and less 
interesting 
bird. The 
jackdaw in 
most of his 
traits is own 
brother to the 
magpie, and 
the  starling 
has many of 
the same cha- 
racteristics. 

For conversa- 
tional powers 
the parrot cer- 
tainly stands 
at the head of 
the list; and 
as he is hand- 
somer and, on 
the whole, 
honest, he is, 
perhaps, a 
more desirable 
investment in 
the way of a 
talking bird 
than any of 
the others. 

But he 
should not be 
led into bad 
habits, as was 
the case with 
a gentleman 
whose visits to his club were more frequent than altogether 
necessary. When he would say : ‘‘I am just going to the 
club,” it excited a laugh, the phrase being perfectly under- 
stood. 

One day, however, on sallying forth, he found his par- 
rot on the street ahead of him, and as he very naturally 
expressed his astonishment, the parrot coolly turned his 
head and said: “I am just going to the club.” 











Maw regrets in after life the follies of early youth ; and 
drinks at leisure the cup of bitterness, filled in haste when 
young. 
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A LIFE’S MISTAKE. 


a ND you won't come, Randolph ?” 
>\) ‘Thanks, Gordon—you are very kind ; 
but I really cannot.” 

‘Cannot! Confound ‘cannots’! They 





you ?” 

“‘T can’t come, because I am too busy,” 
he answered. ‘‘I have declined all invi- 
tations for a month past, and I don’t think 

é) I shall go into society again this Winter.” 

7 ou will really work yourself to death.” 

‘Scareely, I think.” 

‘Don’t you remember the story about—about—what 
was the name of the fellow ?—and the bow? You had 
better give yourself some relaxation.” 

‘“*T don’t stand in need of it—much obliged.” 

“And I’m to tell the madre that you simply wor’t 
come ?” 

‘Tell her I'll look in some evening when she isn’t at 
home to five hundred friends, and make my apologies in 
person.” 

There was silence for a few minutes after this. Gordon 
Leigh looked at his friend with some little irritation, while 
the friend in question leaned back in his chair and smiled 
at him provokingly. 

“Why do you want me to come, Gordon ?” he asked, at 
last. ‘‘You have some special reason, or you wouldn’t 
hammer away like this.” 

‘*T have a special reason,” the other returned, while 
something like a flush came over his face. Then, after a 
pause : ‘* You surely must have heard of Miss Vaughn ?” 

Randolph nodded, and hid a significant smile. 

‘*To be sure, I've heard of Miss Vaughn. What about 
her ?” 

‘Well, only this : 
Randolph, and I- think you'd like her.” 

‘‘T accept your verdict,” said Randolph, lazily. 
have very good taste.” 

‘** Nevertheless, I should like for you to see her, and tell 
me frankly what you think of her,” said the other, a little 
impatiently. ‘Hang it! Randolph, I never took an 
important step in my life without your nian, and I don’t 
feel inclined to begin now.’ 

‘*An important step !” Randolph opened his eyes quite 
widely. ‘I really had no idea! Well,” with a sup- 
pressed smile, ‘‘I really can’t go with you to-night, fora 
case comes off in court to-morrow, for which I am not 
entirely prepared; but I can give you any amount of 
advice. Is Miss Vaughn all that she should be in the way 
of family and position, and the like ?” 

‘*‘She is irreproachable on all these points. Her father 
was General Vaughn, who——” 

** Lived, died, and was buried, in a satisfactory manner 
—that’s all right. As for herself, she certainly is hand- 
some, and looks clever.” 

‘‘She is perfectly beautiful!” cried Gordon, enthusi- 
astically ; ‘‘and as for clever—she’s the cleverest woman 
you ever knew. She’s a good deal too clever for me,” said 
the young fellow, “but you would come in with her 
exactly.” 

“What a modest fellow you are, Hal!” he said—this 
being the name which he had long since bestowed on his 
friend. ‘Tt isn’t at this late day that I need to wish you 
God-speed in wooing or marrying, or anything else upon 
which you set your heart.” 

“No, by Jove!” responded the other, heartily ; and, 


“You 


either mean something or nothing —and 
this, I suspect, means nothing. Why can’t | 


that I was anxious for you to see her, | 











little given to demonstration as Anglo-Saxon men usually 
are, the two right hands of these men somehow found each 
other out. ‘It would be rather late in the day for that, 
Randolph, when you have been the best friend I ever had 
since I can remember. And so”— changing the subject 
abruptly—‘“‘ notwithstanding Miss Vaughn, you are obsti- 
nately bent upon not coming ?” 

**T can’t, my dear fellow, or else I would. 
to know me well enough to be sure of that.” 

So Gordon reluctantly yielded the point, and took lis 
departure. 

Helen Vaughn, as the evening wore on, sat alone in the 
library with Gordon Leigh, and heard him ask her to 
marry him. She was framed in a deep armchair before 
him, and he never forgot the exquisite picture she made, 
nor the look on her face when she turned it toward him, 
after his passionate declaration of love, saying calmly in 
her sweet, low, even voice : 

“But, my friend, you know me very little, to be wiiling 
to put your life into my hands like this.” 

The young man was standing before her, leaning one 
arm on the carved mantel. 

“*T believe I know you as well as any one ever will know 
you—perhaps even a little better than you know yourself ; 
but if I did not know you at all, I should still love you, 
and, loving you, I should still think this poor life of mine 
—which, God knows, has been a very worthless life here- 
tofore—only valuable as far as you may take it into your 
hands.” 

She smiled, a little sadly. 

‘**A little better than I know myself!’ she repeated. 
«fh, how very little that is! Nobody in the world could 
know anything less tlran I know myself.” 

‘* But at least you know whether you do—whether you 
will—whether you caxz—love me ?” 

‘You are mistaken,” she said, slowly. 
that.” 

** But you will know it. Helen,”—he took both of the 
cold, slender hands into his eager grasp—‘‘ don't you know 
that you are everything to me? Is it nothing to be raised 
to such a height as this—to be as necessary even to one 
life as you are to mine ?” 

** Yes,” she answered, gently, and she made no motion 
to withdraw her hands, ‘‘it is a great deal.” 

‘* And, therefore, I think that after a while you might 
learn to love me. I should not think so if you loved any 
one else ; but—but I am sure you do not.” 

**No,” she answered, with the same unmoved gravity ; 
“I do not.” 

‘And, since your heart is free, I think—ah, surely I 
should have strength for such an effort as this !—I think 
that I could win it. Helen, may I try ?” 

*Tt is so hopeless—it seems so useless,” said Helen, in 
her evenly modulated voiee—voice that had never thrilled 
with an accent of passion. ‘‘My friend, I love you well 
enough to wish you the best fate in the world—that of 
forgetting me.” 

“But why ?” 

‘* Because I am a restless, dissatisfied woman, who could 
never make you happy. Oh, how tired I am of it all!” 
she said, with a ring of infinite weariness in her voice ; 
‘and how tired I am even of myself—myself, who seem to 
have neither heart nor soul worthy of the name; only an 
infinite power of being disgusted !” 

‘* With me, Helen ?” 

**No !” cried she, with a sudden revulsion—a sudden 
tone of tenderness. ‘‘ When I doubt everything, I look 
at you, and learn to believe a little. You are so true, 50 
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I don’t love you. I wonder, sometimes, if I have no heart 
Jike other women,” she ended, with a short, quick sigh. 

‘“*You have a heart, but it has never been wakened,” 
said he, .‘‘Give me leave to try and see if I cannot break 
the spell you have laid upon it—for, after all, I believe that 
your own obstinate will is the only spell. .You have been 
determined not to love like other women.”; 

‘* You are wrong,” she .answered. .‘* My life, for years, 
has been so lonely, that I would have given anything to 
love and be loved, like many women I see around me; but 
Tcould not. You say the fault was in myself, and it may 
be so. But I am not like other women ; I have no capa- 
bility for making an idol, and then worshiping it. Iam 
too clear-sighted—I see too much. There is none of the 
happy, unquestioning blindness of passion for me. Per- 
haps I am too old for it. Such a thing should come when 
one is very young, or else it will never come at all. With 
me, I do not think it will ever come.” 

‘Yes, it will come,” said he, resolutely. .‘‘I am sure of 
that. As for you being too old, that is absurd.” 

‘‘T am twenty-four in years, and forty-eight in experi- 
ence. You know what my life has been ?” 

‘‘Yes, I know. But trust me, Helen, only trust me, 
and all this weariness shall be at an end.” 

But Helen only shook her head, and smiled. 

‘*No,” she said, in answer, ‘it would not be at an end. 
I know myself better than you know me, better than you 
ever will know me. Now, at least, I am passively content ; 
but if I accepted you, I should not be so. No, no ; every- 
thing is best as it is.” 

But, naturally enough, Gordon, being very much in 
love, did not accept such an answer as final. This was in 
March. By the end of May everybody was eeening 
him upon his engagement to Miss Vaughn. 

Among the most sincere of the congratulators was — 
Randolph. 

‘Everybody can’t be wrong, my dear fellow,” he said, 
“and everybody says you have found a pearl beyond 
price. Of course I need not say how glad I am to hear 
such a good account of you. By-the-by, somebody says 
you are going to Europe—is it so ?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Gordon, with something of a grimace. 
‘My sister is in dreadful health, and since her husband 
cannot take her abroad, I must; for abroad all the doctors 
declare that she must go. We sail the first of June.” 

‘* And does Miss Vaughn sail with you ?” 

‘Helen ? Oh, no. She goes to spend the Summer with 
some of her relations in Virginia—and, by-the-by, Arnold, 
if you make your usual Summer rustication in the moun- 
tains. don’t neglect to see her. She will spend a month 
at the White Sulphur.” 

‘TI think I shall cut that, too,” said Arnold, upon whom 
the working fever was at that time very strong indeed. 

He did not cut it, however. And so it was that the first 
week of August found him at the far-famed ‘‘ Greenbrier 
White Sulphur.” 

He had entirely forgotten Gordon’s having said that 
Miss Vaughn might probably be there, until the fact was 
recalled to his mind on the morning following his arrival. 
S.untering into the parlor after breakfast, and having been 
welcomed by a dozen or more people, he came to anchor 
at last by the side of a pretty married lady, who had been 
a belle of the preceding season. 

*‘And now,” said he, after all due congratulations and 
compliments had been paid, ‘‘tell me something of the 
‘stars.’ Who is making a success, and who a failure ?” 

‘“‘There are two or three new planets, or comets, or 
whatever else you may choose to call them, of uncommon 
lustre ”—she ran over several names, ending with—‘‘and 








one who might be a greater belle than any of them, if she 
chose to take the trouble—I mean Miss Vaughn.” 

‘Miss Vaughn !” said he, with a start. ‘‘ What! is she 
here? Oh, yes—I remember.” Then, eagerly: ‘Can 
you point her out tome? Where is she ?” 

‘*Dear me, what interest !” said his companion, laugh- 
ing. ‘Certainly I can point her out to you. Let me see. 
An eyeglass was adjusted on a very pretty nose, and a 
critical survey of the.room taken. ‘Yonder she is, Mr. 
Randolph—look! The slender girl in black, standing by 
the door, drawing on her gloves, and talking to the man 
with a nose in the air.” 

Mr. Randolph looked at the person indicated. His first 
thought was one of surprise. He had fancied Gordon’s 
choice some fair, dainty girl, not a pale, stately woman 
like this. 

‘Do you think her handsome ?” asked Mrs. Travis, as 
her companion remained silent. 

‘* Handsome !” he repeated ; ‘‘ yes, singularly handsome 
and distinguished-looking. I should also think, very 
attractive.” 

‘Very attractive,” said the lady, ‘‘but too proud—too 
cold,” 

That evening she was discovered with a group on tho 
piazza, sitting a little apart from the others, talking toa 
gentleman, who rose when Randolph was presented, and 
obligingly drifted away. Randolph toek the vacant seat, 
and, in the second’s pause which ensued, could not help 
feeling a little uncertain what to say. In truth, Miss 
Vaughn’s manner was rather discouraging to conversa- 
tional effort. She was leaning back, waiting for him to 
speak, and did not even lift her eyes. Her face was abso 
lutely immobile, her manner absolute'y indifferent. 

Arnold Randolph, a little amused and a little puzzled, 
wondered for a moment what form of address would be 
most likely to rouse her. Surprised by his silence, Miss 
Vaughn at last looked up ; and, even in the shadowy darr- 
ness, he felt a sort of thrill from those wonderful oyes of 
hers. 

“I think I have heard your name before, Mr. Ran- 
dolph,” she said, breaking the silence. ‘Are you nota 
friend—a very particular friend—of Gordon Leigh's ?” 

“*T was just asking myself if I might venture to advance 
that claim upon your regard,” answered he. ‘I am glad 
you have anticipated me. Gordon and myself have always 
been very intimate friends, and I always rejoice at his 
good fortune as if 16 were my own.” 

«May I venture to take that as a personal compliment ?” 
asked she, smiling. ‘‘ May I hope that you regard me in 
the light of a good fortune to Mr. Leigh ?” 

‘*Who could regard you otherwise ?” said he, with very 
evident sincerity. ‘‘1 congratulated Gordon when I saw 
him last,” he went on ; ‘‘won’t you let me congratulate 
you now? I have known him so long and so well, that 
I feel as if no one had a better right to tell you what a 
true-hearted gentleman you have won.” 

**Thank you,” said she, gratefully. ‘‘It is kind of you 
to speak so warmly ; and, cf course, I am very happy to 
hear it. Now that Gordon is away, I think I appreciate 
him better than when he was with me,” she added. 

‘* Doesn’t absence always have that effect ?” asked Ran: 
dolph, smiling, yet wondering what manner of woman 
this was, who spoke of her lover as if he had been her 
brother or her pet dog, without the least shade of hesita- 
tion. 

‘Does it ?”’ asked Helen. ‘I don’t know, for, really, 
my experience is very limited. I never parted trom any 
one I cared for before. I feared, however, that absence 
might make me forget, or, at least, alter me somewhat. I 
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am glad to find that it does not—that I care as much for , niality, which is the greatest pleasure that earth—not rich 


Gordon—perhaps, indeed, a little more—than when he 
was with me.” 

The conversation that followed served to break the ice 
between these two. But when they met, next morning, it 
was with the feeling and bearing of old friends. In fact, 
Gordon Leigh was a strong link between them—he had 
talked so often of Helen to Randolph, and of Randolph to 
Helen, that they could not feel strange or new to each 
other. 

Soon, however, they began to find how much more than 
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in pleasures—can afford. 

All through those August days, neither Helen nor Ran- 
dolph indulged much in self-analysis. It was enough for 
them that everything breathed an aroma of enchantment— 
that earth, air and sky were lapsed into a golden charm in 
which they walked. 

Helen’s rash desire had been granted, the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge was hers, the ignorance that had been in 
a measure passive bliss was for ever dissipated, and the day 
was not far distant when, like Eve, she would stand face to 
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THE YOUNG NURSE.— FROM A PAINTING BY GREUZE. 


this, how much more than Gordon's love and friendship 
they owned in common. Thoughts, feelings, sympathies, 
tastes—was it only the glamour of imagination, or did they, 
during those golden Summer days, find that they owned all 
these, and more besides ? 

Circumstance seemed to take pleasure in throwing them 
together. 

Miss Vaughn seldom danced, and Randolph, like most 
sensible and not very young men, disliked the amusement ; 
so there were the long evenings for conversation, which 
ranged over every imaginable topic, and in which each felt 
that entire absence of restraint, that entire sense of conge- 





face with the flaming sword which would warn her for ever 
from the Eden where she had lingered. 

The awakening was near at hand, however, and before 
long it came—rudely enough, as most awakenings do come. 

One day a party was formed to ascend a certain famous 
mountain near the Springs, and of this party Miss Vaughn 
was one. Naturally, Randolph was her companion, an 
naturally, also, they lingered somewhat behind the others, 
when the descent began. 

The majority of the party had been hurried from the 
summit sooner than they intended, by the impatience of one 
or two ladies with regard to their evening toilets, 
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“‘We shall have no time to dress for the ball, if we do 
not go back,” they said; and to such unanswerable logic 
there was no reply. 

The people who came to see the sunset went back with- 
out witnessing that phenomenon, and only Helen and Ran- 
dolph remained. 

‘* You don’t care for the ball,” he said. ‘‘ Let us stay. 
It was scarcely worth while to have made the ascent, if we 
are to go back now.” 

“‘No, I don’t care for the ball,” she answered. 
stay, by all means.” 

So they staid. After they had agreed to remain, neither 
Helen nor 
Randolph 
spoke for 
some time. 
They were 
standing side 
by side on 
the verge of 
the moun- 
tain, and so 
watched in 
silence the 
panorama be- 
fore them — 
the green val- 
leys far be- 
low, the 
mountain 
range stretch- 
ing away on 
either _ side, 
until the 
more distant 
peaks were 
wrapped in 
blue haze, the 
sun sinking 
to his rest in 
a bed of 
glory, the 
whole majes- 
tic grandeur 
of a scene 
in which man 
had not left 
one trace of 


“ Let us 








And so he began the poem. 

He did not know how much passion had filled his voice 
as he uttered the words—words of another, yet, for the 
moment, as much his own as if no other had ever spoken 
them—until he saw that Helen had grown very pale, and 
that the hand which held a light scarf around her was trem- 
bling visibly. He knew the worst that could be known? 
but not so Helen. A strange, new fear—a strange, wild 
instinct was knocking at her heart, and he saw plainly that 
he had startled her too soon. So he tried, with a moderate 
degree of success, to speak lightly. 

“‘That scene was painted for Switzerland,” he said. ‘Is 

it not strange 

re. how appro- 

= priate it is to 

=* this? No 

= single touch 

is out of har- 

mony, save, 

perhaps, the 

‘village 

spires up- 

thrust’ from 

a plain which 

T do not think 

would be im- 

proved by 

their intro- 
duction.” 

Partly his 
manner, part- 
ly the pride 
which is ever 
awoman’s 
best ally, 
quieted her. 
He almost 
thought he 
had been mis- 
taken — that 
he had fanci- 
ed an agita- 
tion which 
did not exist, 
when she 
turned her 
face from the 





























sunset, and 
his invading looked at him 
presence! At with her 
last Randolph usual sweet 
spoke, quite Z smnile. wits 
abruptly. aa ata —_—_en — = ‘* Yes, it is 
ss MISTAKE.—‘‘ THEY WERE STANDING SIDE BY SIDE ON THE VERGE OF THE MOUNTAIN, er ™ 
Do you AND 80 WATCHED IN SILENCE TLE PANORAMA BEFORE THEM,” bs ry — 
remember a priate,” she 


poem of Owen Meredith’s, called ‘A Quiet Moment’? I 
am not partial to poetry in general, nor to that poet in 
particular; but somehow those lines lingered in my 
memory, and were recalled to me by this”— his hand indi- 
cated the boundless wealth of beauty spread beneath 
them —‘‘and still more by your attitude as you stand 
there now.” 

“T don’t remember the poem,” she answered, without 
removing hier eyes from the glowing western sky. ‘‘ I never 
shared the general fancy for Owen Meredith—perhaps be- 
cause he is so very sentimental—but these lines must be 
good, if you remember them. Can’t you repeat a verse or 
two ?” 


‘“‘T can try.” 





said. ‘‘Thank you for having repeated it so well—I did 
not know you were such a good elocutionist. Switzerland |” 
she repeated, half musingly; ‘that is where Gordon is 
now—when I heard from him last, he was in a fever of ex- 
citement about the ascent of Mont Blane. Will it repay 
him as much as our more moderate ascent has repaid us, 
do you think ?” 

“Why need you mention him?” he cricd, bitterly, 
‘“Why could you not let me enjoy one hour in happy for- 
getfulness of his existence ?” Then, wistfully, ‘‘ We are so 
much alone—the world seems so distant. Can you not for- 
give me for saying what I must forget to-morrow —that I 
love you—love you as, God knows, I never thought to love 
any woman, or, having loved so, to feel that It is In vain ?” 
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Sheer amazement first, then a wild, sudden rapture—a 
rapture that thought nothing, asked nothing, cared nothing 
for tie future—came over Helen's soul. Yet she was trained 
fn self-control. She drew one deep breath, and quivered 
from head to foot, but that was all. Randolph, watching 
her, saw no other sign of emotion, and, after waiting for 
some time, he spoke, almost humbly : 

**Won’t you give me one word, Miss Vaughn? Have I 
offended you so very deeply? Ah, if you only knew what 
a fight it has been before this fit of utter madness overtook 
me, I think—I almost think you might forgive me.” 

“No,” said Hélen; and, although she kept her face 
steadily turned from him, he heard the passionate quiver 
running through her voice—“ no, I will never forgive you ! 
It was unworthy of you to keep me here to hear this! It 
is unworthy of Gordon's friend to forget Gordon’s claim 
upon me! You are not what I thought you!” said she, 
suddenly facing round upon him with flooding eyes ; ‘‘and 
for this last bitter disappointment in human nature, I--I 
will never forgive you |” 

Randolph made one quick step to her side, and seized, 
almost roughly, the hand she extended to keep him back. 

“You know I did not keep you here to listen to the story 
of my folly,” he said. ‘ You know, or you ought to know, 
that I never meant for you to hear it as long as we two 
lived ; for how could I venture to hope*that it would interest 
Gordon Leigh’s future wife? But flesh and blood are 
weak, and for once mine escaped control. DoTI need to 
tell you that it shall never do so again? Do TI need to tell 
you that your disappointment in me can matter nothing 
either to you or me, since, after to-night, I shall never see 
your face again? But oh, Helen—” his voice all in a mo- 
ment changed from anger to tenderness—“ the man whom 
you are to marry will never love you as I do, and the bit- 
terness with me lies in thinking that, if I had met youa 
little earlier, you might have been mine instead of his."’ 

** You have no right to say so,” she answered, haughtily, 
drawing her hand from his grasp. 

But as he released it, something seemed to rise in her 
throat and choke her—a wild torrent of love and longing 
rushed over her. 

Once again it must be said that human nature is only 
human nature, and that saints and heroines — common 
enough in novels—are sadly uncommon in real life. Un- 
consciously she uttered a cry, a yearning, pitiful ery, and 
held out her hands imploringly. 

‘* Arnold !” she said, with a gasp, ‘“‘I cannot bear this ! 
Have pity on me—help me against myself !” 

His answer was to take the slight, swaying form in his 
arms. For a minute, nothing was said. The world was 
not only distant, but forgotten. In that one moment they 
seemed to take up the whole of life, and live it; the whole 
of love, and utter it—albeit without words. One such 
moment is enough to transfigure a lifetime! One such 
moment is enough to make us grateful for the very burden 
of life itself : 

The next morning Helen did not appear at breakfast, and 
to the anxious inquiries of various friends, her chaperon 
replied that she was suffering from a severe headache, but 
would probably make her appearance during the course of 
the day. 

Randolph received this information in common with 
others ; but, sharing in that rooted distrust of women’s 
headaches which Mr. Charles Reade declares to be a mas- 
culine peculiarity, he did not rest content with it. On the 
contrary, he sent quite a formidable letter to Miss Vaughn, 
receiving in reply a note of three lines, 

In consequence of these three lines, he soon took his way 
to the cottage of the young lady. She must have been 


looking for him, for when he ascended the steps she issued, 
ready equipped for walking, from the door. Only a few 
words were exchanged, and then they took their way toward 
the woods. Avoiding the regulation walks, where such a 
thing as privacy is impossible, they crossed a hill, and, be- 
fore long, found themselves in a sufficiently lonely and very 
beautiful dell. Here Helen paused. 

‘TI think I will sit down,” she said. ‘I do not feel 
very strong, and what I have to say might as well be said 
at once.” 

With the aid of a shawl which he carried, Randolph 
arranged a seat for her, and then looked with wistful 
tenderness into the pale face from which she threw back 
the vail. 

“You have suffered—yon are suffering,” he said. ‘Oh, 
my love, why cannot you trust everything to me, and rest 
content that I will do the best for you ?” 

“How can you ask me ?” she answered, sadly. ‘‘It is 
like a man to do so; and yet, what would even you think 
of me if I suffered nothing in considering what I have dons 
—what I must do? Oh, Arnold—” her voice had a ring of 
absolute anguish in it—‘‘I never thought to act such a piti- 
ful part—I never thought to sink low enough to play fast- 
and-loose with my own honor and a man’s honest love, like 
this! TIT have spent the night in trying to see what I should 
do,” she went on, wearily, ‘‘and I cannot see yet. Every- 
thing is dark to me.” 

“Everything dark to you ?” he repeated, and his tone 
had something of astonished reproach in it. ‘‘ You can say 
that, Helen, to me? Then, indeed, you must have mis- 
taken your own heart—then, indeed, the love of which you 
spoke up there—” he glanced at the grand mountain, look- 
ing serenely down upon them—‘‘ must have been fancy, 
and not truth.” 

“IT don’t deserve this,” said Helen, and her voice quiv- 
ered a little despite herself. ‘‘ You—you for whom I have 
broken faith—you are the last person in the world who 
should reproach me for feeling acutely what I have done.” 

‘* But this is folly !” said he, almost sternly. ‘‘ You are 
making yourself wretched over a mere chimera of con- 
science. Lacking patience to wait, and strength to trust, 
do we not all make mistakes? But earth would be hell, 
indeed, if we were forced to abide by them.” 

She answered nothing. Her hands were tightly clasped 
together in her lap, her eyes gazed far away into the dis- 
tance, and her delicate lips had a certain set look about 
them which Randolph did not quite understand. 

** Tell me,” he went on, more earnestly, ‘‘are you willing 
to wreck your own life and mine that Gordon may be made 
half-way happy ? Remember, there could be no real hap- 
piness for him with a woman who did not love him; and 
in spite of your utmost efforts, the acted lie would be 
detected.” 

She heard him mutely, perfectly conscious that he spoke 
the truth, that she stood, indeed, between two alternatives, 
either of which was fatal to the proud sense of honor which 
she had cherished until it had grown into a passion. 

““Why do you remind me of this?” she cried. after a 
while, with sudden vehemence. ‘‘I see it—I feel it! You 
don’t know what a bitter thing it is to forfeit self-respect !” 
she went on, looking at him with a pathos which touched 
his heart. ‘Last night I was madly happy—until you left 
me! Then I began to think, and if you could imagine one- 
hundredth part of what I suffered, you would pity instead 
of blaming me.” 

‘*Blame you!” he said. 


“IT have not blamed you—I 
could not, if I tried. But, after all, what have you done ?” 
Only made a mistake, which men and women make every 
\ day, and from which they retreat without incurring a shade 
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of that reproach which the world is quick enough to cast on 
a dishonorable action.” 

“But it was a mistake which scarcely merited the name,” 
she said, with almost feverish impatience. ‘. knewI did 
not love Gordon as I had dreamed of loving, and one day 
hoped to love ; but I was weary of waiting for what never 
came, and so—I took him. I told him that I could not 
promise him excessive affection, but that I could promise 
him—” no words can describe the passionate pain of her 
yoice here—‘‘a faith which should never fail, a constancy 
which should never falter. And now——” 

‘You have learned how rash it was to make such a 
promise to a man whom you did not love.” 

“But should I not abide by it—all the more because I 
did not even fancy myself in love with him? Arnold, decide 
for me—I cannot decide for myself. Remember, you are 
his friend, and try—try not to think, even of me. Look at 
the matter impartially, and tell me what I must do.” 

It did not cost Randolph many minutes of reflection to 
tell her. Holding her fragile hands in his eager grasp, he 
answered with firm yet passionate decision : 

“You must come to me. And in saying this, I speak 
from no prompting of selfishness, but from insight which 
love has given me into your nature. Some women—many 
women—might bear the life to which you would sentence 
yourself, but you could not. Ido not believe you could 
have borne it if you had never met me. I believe you 
over-rated your strength when you agreed to bear it. I 
put myself entirely aside when I say that you must come 
tome. I understand you thoroughly ; I appreciate you 
as much as any man ever could appreciate you ; I love 
you as no man ever did or ever will love you, and then 
—you love me. These arguments are unanswerable ; and so 
Irepeat—you must break a faith which could only be an 
acted falsehood.” 

She could not gainsay him—she could not refute a single 
word he had uttered, and so, although her head drooped 
forward with a burst of tears, he knew that the battle was 
fought and won. 

Having surrendered judgment into Randolph’s hands, 
Helen was not a woman to fight against the decision given ; 
and for a day—one single day—she was thoroughly, yet 
feverishly, happy. Afterward, in looking back, it seemed 
to her as if it must have been a day of Paradise, although 
the sharp sting of conscience marred the perfection of its 
golden trance. And then, some instinct was upon her that 
itcould not last. As children of‘en say, and as children of 
an older growth often feel, it was ‘too good to be true ”— 
it was far, far too bright not to end soon, and leave life 
darker than before. She felt this with a perversity which 
reason could not dissipate, and which events soon afterward 
justified. 

It was the next morning that the blow fell. Having 
agreed to walk with Randolph, she was waiting for him in 
the parlor after breakfast, and as she waited, chanced in 
very idleness to take up a paper which lay on the table near 
her. Glancing absently down the crowded columns, the 
words ‘Mont Blanc” and ‘‘accident,” coupled together, 
arrested her attention. 

There was no one at hand to warn—no one to break the 
truth mercifully. In such a scene as this, and at such a 
moment, she read, with breathless and half-incredulous 
horror, an account of one of the annual accidents which 
occur on Mont Blanc. A rope had broken at the most per- 
ilous part of the perilous ascent, and several of the tourists, 
with one of the guides, had been dashed to death on the 
glaciers far below. The names of these tourists were given ; 
three were from England and one from America. The name 
of the latter was Gorden Leigh. 





When Helen looked up, speechless with horror, she saw 
Randolph approaching her ; and one glance at his face was 
enough to ratify all that she had read. He, on his part, 
saw that he came too late—that the truth was already 
known—so he only stepped to her side, and drew her hand 
under his arm. 

“Come,” he said, gently, “I will take you to your 
cottage.” 

She asked no questions, but quietly went with him Once 
in the open air, however, she paused. 

‘Is there no doubt of it?” she asked, in a voice which 
he could scarcely recognize as her own. ‘Is it certainly 
true ?” 

‘“*T cannot give you false hope,” he answered, sadly. ‘‘I 
fear it is true.” 

Not another word was uttered. Comfort her in this, as 
he would have comforted her in anything else, Randolph 
could not ; and she, on her side, seemed to shrink from 
him. - So, leaving her in the hands of the pitying friends, 
who had by this time heard the sad news, he turned from 
the cottage and went back to the hotel. 

When he reached the office, he found a telegram awaiting 
him—a cuble telegram, as a single glance assured him. 
With one wild throb of hope and anxiety, he tore it open, 
and this was what he read, dated Chamounix : 


“ Reassure Helen with regard to my safety. Tell her I am alive, 
but break the news gently that I am crippled for life. Come for 
me, if you can. I am helpless. Goxpon LEIGH.” 


When at last Randolph rose to seek Helen, Gordon him- 
self was not saying farewell to the brightness of life more 
mournfully than he. 

The interview which ensued was one that neither of them 
ever forgot to their dying day. As Randolph had feared, 


Helen took the decision of her life into her own hands, and 
said, with a firmness which he felt to be unalterable, that 
her duty was to him to whom she was betrothed. 

“T might have nerved myself to tell him the truth when 
he was full of health and strength, with the world all before 
him,” she said ; ‘but I can never do it now. Would I 
ever know a happy moment again if I left him at such a 
time as this, to live my own life, and be free and happy 
with you ?” 

‘‘T see you think nothing of me,” said Randolph, bit- 
terly. ‘Am I to be sacrificed to this folly ? Is my life to 
be wrecked only that you may make yourself miserable 
with him ?” 

‘* Sacrifice you !” she repeated, with a quiver of unutter- 
able sadness in her voice. ‘It seems to me that of the two 
my life will be the most dreary—that I shall be the least 
likely to forget what it will only be pain to remember. Do 
you think it costs me nothing to make this resolution ? 
Do you know me so little as that? Oh, surely you feel 
that Iam right! Surely even you would cease to love or 
respect a woman who could forsake in his hour of bitter 
extremity the man whose only fault was the fault of having 
loved her too deeply, and trusted her too well !” 

**You are wrong—utterly and morbidly wrong !”’ was all 
that he could say—sure in his inmost heart that she was 
right, yet sore and wrathful, as a man cannot fail to be, 
over the loss of that which to him embodies the whole 
meaning of life. She shook her head. 

“You do not think so,” she said. ‘No, Arnold ; the 
fever is over, and, thank God ! my eyes are clear enough to 
see what must be done—thank God, I have strength enough 
to do it! Ihave made my mistake—a life’s mistake—and 
I must abide by it. Yet oh, love—!” her hands were on his 
shoulder now, and her soft eyes raised to his—“I do not 
think it can wrong poor Gordon to tell you just once more 
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4 LIFE’S MISTAKE.—‘* WITH THE AID OF A SHAWL WHICH HE CARRIED WTH HIM, RANDOLPH ARRANGED A SEAT FOR HER, 


AND THEN LOOKED WITH WISTFUL TENDERNESS INTO THE PALE FACE.” 


how dearly I love you, and 
how much—how very much 
—your love has been to me.” 

With a sort of dry sob, he 
caught herin hisarms. There 
wus 30 little of love’s rapture 
in this last sorrowful em- 
brace, that even Gordon, as 
she had said, was scarcely 
wronged by it — Gordon, 
far away among the Swiss 
mountains, uttering Helen’s 
name, as if his voice could 
summon her. 

Ah, it is all a fiction that 
hearts ever break! Who 
has not survived some part- 
ing that seemed to rend 
the very soul asunder, and to 
which, looking back, we smile sadly and 
think, “I can live through anything, since 
I lived through that ?” - 

Fortune for once, however, was kind to 
Helen. Feeling her form grow heavy on his 
arm, Randolph looked in the pale face, and 
saw that she had fainted. Laying her gently 
down, he left one passionate kiss on the sweet 
lips, and then went forth—to see her face 
never more } 

Gordon Leigh was bronght home, and, 
although the accident on Mont Blanc had 
made him a cripple for life, people did not 
wonder that Miss Vaughn kept her engage- 
ment with him. Indeed, scores of sentimental 
young ladies would have liked nothing 
better than to take the place of com- 
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forter to the handsome and 
interesting young invalid, 
over whom society went wild; 
and his wife’s exceeding 
devotion to him seemed only 
the most natural and fitting 
thing in the world. 

Whether or not she found 
happiness in this devotion, 
there was no one near enough 
that haughty heart to ask, 
but it is not often that duty, 
patiently and steadily fulfill 
ed, does not bring its own 
reward, in peace at least— 
and of one thing we may be 
sure, whether her life be 
long or short, the great mis- 
take of it is one for which 
Helen Leigh has striven 
nobly to atone, and which st 
last may prove (since life 
was not given us for happi- 
ness alone) no mistake, after 
all, when viewed in the clear 
light of eternity. ~ 

Arrola Randolph left his 
old home immediately after 
he brought Gordon back 
there. Plausible excuse for 
this step was not wanting. 

‘There is said to bea good 
field for an ambitious lawyer 
in Texas,” he said, 

And to those “ happy hunt 
ing-grounds * he went. 
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GYPSIES AND GYPSYDOM. 








HILE there is nothing in the history 
of races more mysterious than the 
existence, characteristics, and pere- 
grinations of the gypsies, it is certain 
that the subject should be interesting 
to Americans, because of the preva- 
lence in our midst of these peculiar 
people. 

At the time of the American Revo- 
lution, Great Britain contained a vast 
horde of gypsies — Scotland, alone, 
being said to have as many as a hun- 
dred thousand. Throughout England 
they were met on every highway, and 

in Ireland were sufficiently numerous to form a very dis- 
tinct and considerable class. The outbreak of the Ameri- 
can War gave excuse for deporting these in large numbers, 
and they were ‘‘ pressed ” into both the land and sea service 
remorselessly, and to their own great disgust. 





The fact was that the gypsies were a proscribed race, at | 


best ; and the British authorities having always a good 
case against them for thieving and swindling—apprehended 


During the last half-century bands of gypsies have beep 
no uncommon sight in various parts of the United States, 
while individuals of the species have been encountere| 
probably much more frequently than has been supposed, 
Yet the race have ‘“‘ ear-marks” which should enable them 
to be recognized at sight, and would, doubtless, if the idea 
were once suggested. The gypsy physiognomy is marked 
and distinct. Of the Asiatic type, it presents us with “a 
tawny complexion, quick, black eyes, black hair, high 
cheek-bones, slightly projecting lower jaw, narrow mouth, 
with fine, white teeth,” and, in the case of the women, a 
lithe, graceful and agile figure. But it is the eye of the 
gypsy that is his most distinctive feature, and the one by 
which he can be the most readily and the most certainly 
recognized. Says Borrow: ‘‘There is something remark. 
able in the eye of Rommany ; should his hair and con- 
plexion become fair as those of the Swede or the Finn, and 
his jockey gait as grave and ceremonious as that of the 
native of old Castile, were he dressed like a king, a priest 
or a warrior, still would the gitano be detected by his eye, 
should it continue unchanged. The Jew is known by his 
eye, but then in the Jew that feature is peculiarly small ; 
the Chinese has a remarkable eye, but then the eye of the 


| Chinese is oblong, and even with the face, which is flat ; 


them and forced them into the fleets and armies serving in | 


America, as a peculiarly clever stroke of policy. 

There were, to be sure, instances of gypsies having 
repaired to America long before this, in che ‘capacity of 
Jolonists ; but these were so far rare, that they could 
scarcely be said to have inaugurated anything approaching 
an emigration. The gypsies are not thought to have been 
of much rse as soldiers or sailors ; they were too restless 
and nomadic in their habits—too averse to discipline to 
become available fighters. 

It is probable that the most of them deserted on the 
first opportunity, and employed themselves in the new 
country in the habits they had practiced in the old. They 
did not, however, take to the tent, or travel in bands. Ar- 
riving, for the most part, as individuals—the family and 
clan relation having been broken up in their case—they 
inclined, rather, to squat on unoccupied lands in the vici- 
nity of towns and settlements, and ply their various voca- 
tions quietly, and without attracting much attention. In 
spite of this, however, it is known that tented parties of 
gypsies have been seen about Baltimore for the past three- 
quarters of a century ; while in New England, a colony.is 
known which has existed for about a hundred years, 

A peculiarity of the race is seen in this instance, in the 
custom of leaving the colony in the charge of the feebler 
members of the tribe at intervals, while the others depart 
in various directions, scatter over the entire country, but 
reunite periodically at the homestead. Some writers have 
claimed that there was no evidence of any actual gypsies 
having ever been seen in America. The assertion is not 
well-founded, since both the fact and the probability are 
against it. 

Considering the animosity against the gypsies which ex- 
isted throughout Europe as late as the last century, there is 
good reason for believing that they would hail the oppor- 
tunity for a sojourn in a land where they were unknown and 
unproscribed with real enthusiasm. It is in evidence that 
those who reached America through the intermediation of 
the “‘ press-gang,” speedily discovered the advantages of 


their new home, and advised their comrades abroad to fol- 


low them. ‘This brought about a considerable exodus from 
the Old World on the part of the gypsies, and they very 
soon became banded together, and traveled about with 
their customary paraphernalia, 


but the eye of the gitano is neither large nor small, and 
exhibits no marked difference in its shape from eyes of the 


| common cast: its peculiarity consists chiefly in a strange, 


| 





staring expression, which to be understood must be seen, 
and in a thin glaze which steals over it when in repose, and 
seems to emit phosphoric light.” It is of the Spanish 
gypsy, or gitano, that Borrow writes, but the description 
he applies to the race. Indeed, ‘so well known is the pecu- 
liar character of the gypsy eye, that among Europeans it 
has been held to exercise a malign influence, and the “ evil 
eye” is deemed to be one among the many weapons pos- 
sessed by this singular people. 

There are peculiarities of dress which characterize the 
gypsy race, which render its individuals easily recogniz- 
able. ‘Fhe Oriental origin of the gypsy is shown in bis 
fondness for colors, and this in glaring contrasts; by a 
tendency to drapery, and objection to close-fitting garb; 
and by the slatternly and negligent carelessness: which 
characterizes his general appearance—as it does that of 
the low caste of Orientals from whom he is believed to 
have sprung. , The women are frowzy, dilapidated and 
unkempt; the men, heedless of their appearance ; both, 
hewever, delighting in bright and contrasted colors. Usu- 
ally the women wear shawls, with colored handkerchiefs 
about their heads. Both sexes indulge in jewelry, and are 
often found wearing large gold or silver rings in their ears, 
























‘and clumsy rings on their fingers. Altogether, their mode 


of dress is quite as characteristic and distinguishing as 
their physical appearance. 

The avocations of the gypsy are distinct and specific, 
and these also afford a ready and sure clew, in connection 
with his other peculiarities, which will aid in his identifi- 
cation. 

‘Frem time immemorial, and in every land, the gypsies 
have been noted for three things—for their inclination 
toward horses ; their tendency to werk in metals, where 
they work at all; and for their occult gifts, or the sem- 
blance of gifts, which are a chief source of their precarious 
livelihood. So are these wonderful people commingled in 
custom with many reces, that their avocations are to-day an 
evidence employed in deciphering their descent and their 
antiquity. 

Although it is now generally conceded that the claim of 
descent from the Egyptians put forth in behalf of the gyp- 
sies is ill-founded, their facility in metal-working, and their 
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interest in horses, is considered by many as an argument 


in favor of the theory—the Egyptians having been cele- 
prated in these directions. But a more curious illustration 
of the same character is found in the gypsy tendency to- 
ward that exciting pastime, ‘‘thimble-rigging.” In Eng- 
land, thimble-riggers are commonly gypsies, and it is prob- 
able that the same is the case in America. 
testified to by no less an authority than Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson, that the ancient Egyptians possessed this among 
their various games, and the fact is not known of any 
other race. 

The gypsies not only work in metals, but they have been 
known for ages as gold-washers. Formerly they sought 
the precious metal on the banks of the Indus, and at a later 
period in Transylvania, a section of country which is largely 
populated by them. Meanwhile, as tinkers—menders of 
pots, pans and such small ware—they are known to-day in 
Great Britain and throughout the continent of Europe ; a 
fact which, in Scotland, has given them the name of *‘ Tink- 
lers,” one of the many by which they are designated. Bas- 
ket-making and chair-making are among the few small 
industries which they practice ; and they are said to have 
introduced the art of broom-making into America. 

When to what has been already related you add fortune- 
telling and stealing horses, as well as lesser valuables, you 
have the gypsy as he is known the world over, and as he 
would be better known in this country, if public attention 
were more generally directed in search of him. 

The history of the gypsy race is unsettled, and there have 
been comparatively few investigations made with regard to 
it Afew German authors have written concerning this 
subject ; it turns up occasionally in Latin writers, and in 
the descriptive accounts of voyages and travels by authors 
of different nationalities. Italy has contributed somewhat 
toward the question, and Spain a little more; and England 
has afforded the works of Grellman, Hayland and Borrow ; 
Scotland, Sir Walter Scott and Walter Simson, and America 
no original writer. 

After the little sifting of tradition and “common talk” 
vhich was practicable, it has come to be generally conceded 
that the gypsies originated in India, They were doubtless 
anomadic tribe at the outset, which accounts for their wide 
journeying. While they are accredited with having first 
appeared in Europe about the beginning of the fourteenth 
entury, it was not until a hundred years later that they 
we known to have reached England. Whether they were 
deported from their original. abiding-place through the 
conquests of Timour-Beg or not, though hotly disputed, is 
oflittle consequence. They existed in India at the time of 
Bishop Heber’s journey through that country in 1829, as is 
thown by the following quotation from his journal: ‘On 
the other side of the river (an affluent of the Hoogly) was a 
utge encampment of wretched tents of mats, with a num- 
bet of little panniers, ponies, goats, etc., so like gypsies, 
tut, on asking what they were, I was not much surprised 
whear Abdullah say they were gypsies ; that he had seen 
tie same people before, both in Persia and Russia ; and that 
it Persia they spoke Hindostanee, the same as here.” + 

At a later period, on the Ganges, Heber met another 
bitty possessing the same characteristics, and who proved 
belong to the same race. Of them he wrote: “ They 
t the same tall, fine-limbed, bony, slender people, with 
te same large, black, brilliant eyes, lowering forehead and 
lag hair curled at the extremities, which we met on a com- 
tn in England. I saw only one woman, and her figure 
"§ marked by the same characteristics. In height she 
Ynld have made two of the usual females of this country, 
tl she stepped out with: the stride and firmness of a Meg 
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It is a fact 
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however, judge, since, though half naked, she threw a 
ragged and dirty vail over her face as soon as she 
saw us.” 

But the migrations of the gypsies have been followed 
mainly, and with great difficulty, through their language. 
For, while it was for a long time believed that the tongue 
spoken by the gypsies among themselves was a mere jar- 
gon, formed by the admixture of words from different lan- 
guages with some debased original, it is now known— 
having been clearly demonstratedl—that theirs is an abso- 
lute, specific, and, one might almost say, an universal 
language. It is employed, indeed, in countries remote 
from each other, and by people speaking also the local 
tongue. By its means, those who know it can travel 
throughout the civilized world, certain of finding those who 
can understand them. 

And yet it is impossible to acquire, since those who 
know it are loath to part with it, and it has only been 
through years of persistent inquiry that the slight vocabu- 
lary now known has been got together. And besides the 
spoken language (and there is no evidence that it has ever 
been a written one) there are known to the gypsies certain 
signs, grips, and other signals, by which they make them- 
selves known to each other, and concerning which the out- 
side world is in utter ignorance. 

Following the linguistic method, it is not difficult to 
trace a plausible route for the gypsies from the East to the 
West. As we know that there are many Persian and more 
Russian words in their language, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that one branch of the race migrated northwestward 
through Persia into Russia, and thence by Gérmany, Bo- 
hemia, and France, into the British Island. Lhe same 
linguistic rule holding good, a second migration moved 
westward, probably skirting the Arabian Sea and Persian 
Gulf; journeyed through Turkey in Asia and Europe, and 
by way of the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, spread 
through Transylvania, Hungary, and Wallachia on the 
one hand, and the Levant, Greece, and Italy, on the other. 
Finally, a third exodus will have taken place to the south- 
westward through Syria, and by way of the Isthmus of 
Suez, Egypt, and Ethiopia, to Morocco, and thence to 
Spain and Portugal; extending possibly to the Basquo 
Provinces of the Pyrenees, whose people still speak a mon- 
grel Tartar dialect, not else accounted for. 

On this theory we have an explanation of the Persian, Sla- 
vonic, Romaic, Coptic, and Arab words in the gypsy tongue. 
Such migrations are not unknown, as witness one of vast 
proportions which left its tracks all the way from Behr- 
ing’s Straits to New Mexico and Arizona. It is a simple 
method of explaining a vexed question, very reasonable, and 
in accordance with the habits of certain races of men, ag 
with certain species of birds and animals. The names given 
to the.gypsies by the different peoples among whom they 
have sojourned are many. For themselves, they have 
preferred that of Roma, or the term Egyptian. The 
French, finding that they came from the direction of Bo- 
hemia, called them Bohemians. The Italians termed them 
Zingali and Zingarelli ; the Dutch, Hendens—heathen ; the 
Spaniards, Gitanos; the Portuguese, Siganos; the Ger- 
mans, Zigeuner, meaning wanderers. The Bayaderes of 
India are gypsies; in Turkey they are designated Tschi- 
genes, in Hungary, Tsiganes. Of the latter; it may be 
interpolated here that quite a sensation was made in Paris, 
at the Exposition of 1878, by the appearance of a band of 
Tsiganes, or Hungarian gypsies, who performed on various 
instruments, and sang wild, weird songs and airs, to the 
great interest and delight of thousands of auditors. The 
Moors called the gypsies Charami, which. means simply 





Yerilies, Of the gypsy cast of her features, I could not, 


*yobbers.” In Transylvania they are known as Cygurris; 
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HUNGARIANS SINGING, FOLLOWED BY A GYPSY MUSICIAN. 


in Scotland, as already mentioned, they are called Tinklers, 
and in England and America, (Gypsies. 

Among the peculiar and interesting features of the 
gypsy language should be mentioned the fact that in it are 
found certain words, having the same meaning, which exist 
in the thieves’ slang of France, England, Germany and 
Spain. In France this slang is Argot; in Spain, Germania. 
Instances of English words of this character are ‘‘ quad,” 
meaning prison ; “‘neddies,” potatoes ; ‘‘ wiper,” napkin ; 
and “‘ chatters,” teeth. The cause of this is simple enough 
in every instance : the gypsies, being natural thieves, con- 
sort with this class when in the large towns and cities, and 
an interchange of language follows. 

One other point of a philological character is curious. 
John Bunyan was a gypsy, and the son of a tinker, and 





the Hindostanee word for trader is buniyan. As the name 
of Smith, with many others, was the offspring of an avo- 
cation, the same might have been the case in the instance 
of the great author of “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

The gypsies of modern days are comparatively peacable 
to those not of their own race, though among themselves 
they quarrel venomously. Sir Walter Scott said of them 
that they were ‘“‘a ferocious and vindictive people”; and 
this statement was borne out by the atrocities which they 
committed in the early part of the eighteenth century. 
These occurred in different parts of Europe, and partic 
larly in Germany. In fact, Hesse-Darmstadt was overrun 
and terrorized by them about 1725, to such a degroe that 
the inhabitants were afraid for their lives. Even the 
landgrave was powerless to oppose these robbers and 
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assassins, until, in desperation, bands of soldiers, aided by 
yolunteers, turned out and put them to the sword. The 
leaders were captured, and submitted to the torture. And 
here enters into their history one of the strange assertions 
made with regard to them. It is said that one of them 
pore the torture without outcry, and seemingly without 
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As to their occult powers, Borrow tells a story of a gitano, 
or Spanish gypsy, who had a conflict with a Basque, in 
which he came off second best. Sitting sullenly regarding 
his recent opponent, he suddenly rose and went from the 
apartment where they both were, saying, satirically, as he 
passed the Basque : ‘‘ My good fellow, I am a gypsy, and 
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A GYPSY FAMILY OF BARENTHAL, ALSACE. 


pain, until the officials bethought them to cut off his hair, 
when his resolution gave way, and he made full confession. 
He stated that had his hair not been cut, he could have 
held out much longer. Of one party thus captured, four 


can read you. 
Before the time indicated, the Basque was in the agonies 
of death, having caught a fever which was then raging. 


Where will you be this time to-morrow ?” 


Were broken upon the wheel, nine were hanged, and thir- 
teen—of whom the greater number were women—were 
beheaded. 





Another anecdote of the Spanish gypsies, told by Bor- 
row, is extraordinary on several accounts. A band of 
gitanos passing through a village, one of the women accosted 
a beautiful widow, who, with her child, was regarding them 
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from a window. She informed the latter, in high-flown 
phrase, that a great treasure lay concealed in the cellar of 
her house, offering to return in five days and help her to 
secure it. The widow was credulous and avaricious, and 
acceded willingly to the arrangement, which required her 
to provide jewels of gold and silver, money, and six tapers 
of white and yellow wax—all of which would be necessary 
to employ in the coming incantation. On the appointed 
day the gypsy woman came with another, and, after going 
through some hocus-pocus in the cellar, required the widow 
to retire and fetch them certain other articles necessary to 
complete the conjuration. The simple woman did pre- 
cisely as they suggested, and on her return found that the 
pair had levanted with her valuables. 

But the curious part of this narration consists in a coin- 
cidence. The story is quoted from a Spanish author, and 
Borrow remarks that an instance of the same description, 
attended by circumstances very similar in character, oc- 
curred within the sphere of his own knowledge in England. 
This is not all ; it is known to the present writer, and may 
be found by searching the local police reports, that in 1877 
a colored woman was arrested in Thompson Street, New 
York, for having practiced precisely this mode of swindling 
—this being reported as the first case of the kind known to 
have occurred within this jurisdiction. 

The gypsies of England and America are, to say the least, 
not a strikingly picturesque people. Probably the prosaic 


surroundings of quiet, peaceful villages, busy towns, exten- | 


sive districts thoroughly cultivated, are little calculated as 
a background for these strange figures. It is in Spain, 
doubtless, that the gitanos present an aspect at once roman- 
tic and strikingly characteristic. Seville is noted for the 


numbers of gitanos it shelters, and it is a peculiarity of 
Spain, that there these roving creatures are prone to estab- 
lish themselves in special quarters of the cities and large, 


towns, which are known as the gypsies’ quarters. Here 
they ply the trade of the blacksmith or the basketmaker, 
and hence go forth into the surrounding country small 
parties, who gather in what they can by thieving, fortune- 
telling and sniall mending. ~ 

Wild legends are told of these gitanos, whose ancestors 
must have been terrible fellows, by all accounts. One of 
these is the story of Logrono, a city of Riaja, a province 
bordering on Aragon. Here resided a bookseller named 
Alvarez, who, having been stolen by a gypsy in his younger 
days, and forced to live with them, became disgusted with 
the race and objectionable to his companions, who eventu- 
ally sold him into slavery in Barbary. He escaped, returned 
to Spain, settled at Logrono, and sold books and manu- 
scripts for a living. One stormy day he chanced to be on 
a journey, when night overtook him, and he found shelter 
in a ruined building. Here, during the night, he heard 
voices conversing in Romany, and discovered a plot to 
poison the wells and sack the city of Logrono. This plot 
he disclosed on his return, but not until a pestilence had 
broken out, the result of the poison. The attack was made 
by the gitanos at night, and resulted in their annihilation 
by the enraged citizens, headed by the bookseller, who 
fought like a demon. 

It is related that at the close of the conflict, when the 
bodies of the slaughtered invaders lay in the streets in 


indeed, that he was never after heard of. 
In Seville there is a considerable gitano colony, with 


with their free-and-easy life, in which dancing and singing 
appear to be the most prominent features. 

The gitanos, like all gypsies, are natural musicians ; and in 
Andalusia their mastery of the guitar—the national instru- 








ment—and the facility and vivacity with which they sing 
their love-songs, and poetical legends and ballads, CaNsy 
them to be greatly sought after, both by natives and tray. 
elers. These gypsies are not different from the most of 
their brotherhood in different parts of the world, in pos. 
sessing but few of this world’s goods. But there are gitang 


| in Spain who are wealthy, and whose credit is good with 
| the merchants. 


One is described who made his appear. 
ance at a cattle fair, and who was gorgeously clad in gar. 
ments heavily ornamented with silver, his wife Wearing 4 
species of riding-habit covered with rich gold embroidery, 
and having immense gold rings in her ears. This gypsy 
had credit with certain traders to the amount of many 
thousands of dollars, 

Borrow admits that he had little success in fostering 
religion among the gitanos. The truth is, that gypsies have 
never been known to possess any religion whatever, whilo 
as to conscience—it is a sensation they have never experi- 
enced. They have sometimes, however, been found in 
possession of a misty idea of the ancient doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, or transmigration of souls, which is as near 4 
religion as they ever get. Mr. Borrew translated the Gospel 
of St. Luke into Romany, and published five hundred copies 
of the work, which, curiously*enough, the gitanos snapped 
up with avidity, purchasing the entite edition. They liked 
to see their language in print, and also believed that the 
work was a charm to ward off evil. 

Of the gypsies of Seville the principal occupation is the 


| manufacture and sale of articles made of iron ; their quar- 


ters may always be traced by the ring of the hammer and 
anvil, and some of them amass considerable wealth. An 
inferior class have the exclusive trade in second-hand arti- 
cles, which they sell at the doors of their dwellings, or at 
benches at the entrances of towns, or by the sides of fre 
quented walks. Still a lower class wander about mending 
pots, and selling tongs and other trifling articles. The 
lowest of all are the ‘‘mountaineers,” as they are called, 
who reside chiefly in the woods and mountains, rarely visit 
towns, and live by fraud and pillage. 

In Cadiz the gypsies are butchers ; when there is bull- 
fighting, they are often matadors. The women dance and 
tell fortunes, and sometimes have engagements in inferior 
theatres. 

The gypsies are, as a‘rule, extremely faithful to any 
obligations which may exist among themselves—one to an- 
other. This is particularly the case with regard to mar- 
riage, the nuptial ceremogy being solemnized with the 
accompaniment of features which make -it very impressive 
to the gypsy mind. Divorce is of infrequent occurrenco 
among them; and when it does happen, it is effected 
through a performance which is remarkable. The cere 
mony is performed over the body of a dead horse, across 
which the parties shake hands for the last time ; the priest, 
carrying a long rod, repeating certain Romany words ; after 
which, the two separate—one going north and the other 
south, never to be again united. Immediately after tho 
separation, the woman receives a token, which is mado 
of cast iron, about an inch and a half square, with o mark 
upon it resembling the Roman character T, The husband 
of a divorced wife can marry again—the woman, never. 


| This ceremony is not confined to any country, but is puro 
every direction, the bookseller could not be found—and, | 


gypsy, and takes place wherever this strange people abide. 
Instances of its occurrence are related of Russia, Scotland, 


| and Spain. 
which the people are fond of associating, being charmed | 


The gypsies hate the military service, and mothers often 
maim their children to prevent their being forced into tho 
profession of arms. Like cats, also, they dislike the water, 
though they sometimes enlist as musicians on men-of- 
war, There were said to be some gypsy musicians on 
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board the British fleet before Sebastopol. When 
« pressed,” however, they lose little time in deserting, and 
this has always been so well known that we find the fact to 
have given Burns an idea for one verse in his poem, 
“Jolly Beggars ”— 
** My bonny lass, I work in brass, 
A tinkler is my station ; 
I’ve traveled round all Christian ground, 
In this my occupation. 
I’ve ta’en the gold, an’ been enroll’d 
In many a noble squadron; 
But vain they searched when off I march’d 
To go and clout the caudron.” 


Besides the occupations already set down as belonging 
to gypsies, it should be noted that some of them are ma- 
sons, the race taking greatly to that trade. In Scotland, 
aud also in Spain, they appear occasionally as inn-keepers, 
and even chimney-sweeping is followed by a number of 
them. 

One authority claims for them that they are occasionally 
found in Masonic lodges in good standing. But instances 
of fixed trades are only incidental cases, the majority 
preferring a wandering life und only occasional occupa- 
tion ; a characteristic of all of them, however, being their 
extreme reticence, and dislike to converse concerning them- 
selves. This so predominates as a part of their race-char- 
acter, that when induced by persistence to answer ques- 
tions as to their habits, their statements can be but little 
relied upon. 

In some respects they are not unlike certain tribes of 
American Indians; and it is possible that investigations 
made in thé direction of our aboriginal languages with a 
view to their comparison with the Romany, might result in 
establishing some connection between them, as having 
existed at least in the remote past. 

Gypsies are not only cautious and reticent with the out- 
side world, but they are even chary of recognizing their own 
people if of a different nationality, unless secure from obser- 
vation. YetaScottish gypsy boasted to one investigator that 
by his signs alone he could push his way from Scotland to 
China, and even among the Chinese themselves. In an 
account of a journey to Pekin in 1721, the author describes 
neeting a party of upward of sixty gypsies, at Tobolsk, 
who had traveled thus far from Poland on a trip to China, 
and who had lived by the way on the sale of trinkets, and 
by telling fortunes. : 

The gypsies were frequently driven out of the different 
countries in times past, and forbidden to set foot within 
certain limits, on pain of death. In 1530, in a statute of 
Henry VIII., they were thus described: ‘‘An outlandish 
people, calling themselves Egyptians, using no craft nor 
feat of merchandize, who have come into this realm, and 
gone from shire to shire, and place to place, in great com- 
panies, and used great, subtle, and crafty means to deceive 
the people ; bearing them in hand, that they by palmistry 
could tell men’s and women’s fortunes ; and so many times 
by craft and subtilty have deceived the people of their 
money, and also have committed many heinous felonies and 
robberies.” 

Under statutes of Queen Mary the gypsies were executed 
“without benefit of clergy,” if found in the kingdom ; and 
Sir Matthew Hale relates that thirteen were so executed in 
England at one Assizes. They were expelled from France 
in 1560, and from Spain in 1791; and during this and the 
early part of the succeeding century, all Europe hustled 
them from one country to another—so that they scarcely 
had foothold anywhere. After a time, however, they were 
no longer molested, and they multiplied greatly. It is 
believed that there are now nearly a million gypsies in the 





world, of which number probably one-fourth are in the 
British Islands. 

As has been already observed, music is the only science 
in which the gypsies are at all proficient. They compose 
rapidly—improvising after the manner of the Orientals, 
and without originality and expression. In Wallachia, 
there being no other people who possess this talent, the 
gypsies are greatly esteemed: In some of the schools of 
Hungary and Transylvania, gypsy lads have been admitted 
for education, and with favorable results. The gold wash- 
ers of Transylvania are considered the best examples of 
their class. They sift gold sand in the Summer, without 
any great measure of success; and in Winter they make 
trays and troughs, which they sell. They are hard-work- 
ing, frugal, and comparatively honest. In all these quali- 
ties, they differ materially from the mass of their race, 
and are esteemed accordingly by those who encounter 
them. 

Something more than a century ago the Empress Maria 
Therese sought to improve the condition of the gypsies of 
Hungary, and acccordingly issued several decrees concern- 
ing them, intended for their advantage. By these they 
were enjoined from dwelling in huts or tents; from wan- 
dering up and down the country ; from dealing in horses ; 
from eating animals which died naturally, and from con- 
versing together in their own tongue. They were, in fact, to 
give up their gypsy mode of life, and settle like the other 
inhabitants, in cities or villages ; build decent houses, clothe 
themselves after the custom of the country, and followsome 
reputable business. 

These decrees were kindly intended, as it happened ; but 
they were about as feasible as “the Pope’s Bull against the 
Comet.” The gypsies refused to be civilized, and pre- 
ferred freedom and poverty to a competence and respecta- 
bility. After this, and so late as the time of the American 
Revolution, these laws were made harsh and stringent, and 
sought to be enforced. The children of the gypsies were 
torn from them, that they might be educated and trained 
to a different life. A similar) order of things was adopted 
by the Emperor Joseph IL., the great ‘‘reformer” of his 
time, and temporarily with success. The gypsies were 
civilized, willy-nilly ; and during the {continuance of the 
power of this monarch, remained very fair citizens, At 
this time there are said to have been as many as eighty . 
thousand gypsies. in Hungaria and Transylvania. 

But all efforts to civilize the gypsies have proved futile 
in the end. In Scotland, very many attempts have been 
made at their conversion to Christianity, but with utter 
want of success. It has been found possible to convert 
Mohammedans, Jews and Pagans, but the gypsies, having 
no religion, and believing in none, have set this complete 
negation of a belief as a dead wall against all such striving. 
They present the extraordinary and, in some respects ap- 
palling, spectacle of a million of human beings who believe 
in nothing beyond this life—unless it be transmigration of 
souls—and who have no word in their language answering 
to the name of God! Against such stolid impassibility it 
were useless to strive. 

Returning to that portion of “ gypsydom” which exists 
in America, it is to be observed that French, Spanish, Hun- 
garian, German, Swedish and Russian gypsies have. been 
met with in this country. They have married and inter- 
married in their new home. There are instances of Eng- 
lish gypsy girls who have gone to work in factories in the 
New England States, aud have there found husbands who 
were not gypsies. But the children of these are trained 
from the beginning in a knowledge of their gypsy descent, 
and are encouraged to hold their breeding in high regard, 
while keeping it carefully concealed from the world. They 
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are taught the language of Romany, and this kuowledge 
also they are made to conceal. 

That there are many gypsies to be found, in our large 
cities even, does not admit of a doubt. One writer refers 
to meeting several—one was a French gypsy ; another one, 
a cutler, from Wurtemburg. Both were shy of recognizing 
the sign thrown out by the gentleman in question, but in 
the end admitted their nationality, and conversed with him 
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The same author gives it as his judgment that the itiner. 
ant knife-grinders, the ‘‘ Peter Funk” auctioneers, the for- 
tune-tellers and many others, are all gypsies by extraction, 
if not by direct descent. English gypsies in this country 
have made the same assertion, with the assurance that they 
have reached their conclusion after having tested instances. 
There are said to be Hungarian and German gypsies settled 
in Pennsylva- 
nia and Mary- 
land, owning 
farms, and 
well-to-do. In 
the State of 
Pennsylvania 
there is a 
settlement of 
them on a 
river, where 
they have ex- 
tensive saw- 
mills. 

Throughout 
the United 
States there 
are gypsy ped- 
diers, British 
as well as Con- 
tinental. In 
New York, 
again, they 
will be found 
keeping cheap 
crockery, tin- 
ware and bas- 
ket stores; 
some of them 
vending their 
wares through 
the streets. Some of these are Irish, some English, others 
German or French. A Hungarian gypsy in the same city 
formerly led an orchestra which performed nightly ; his 
brother drove a horse-car. In Baltimore there are a 
number of gypsy musicians who play at parties. Some of 
the fortune-telling women of New York are gypsies, and 
make an excellent living out of their skill with cards or at 
palmistry. 

Allusion having been made 
to thimble-riggers—and these 

‘an be found at any race-course 
or fair-ground in the season— 
there is another line of business 
which should be noticed—that 
of the pocket-book and jewelry 
droppers. These are commonly 
gypsies, though of course others 
pick up the trick and practice it. 

It is said that many hundreds, 
and perhaps thousands, of Eng- 
lish tented and partly tented 
gypsies have arrived in this 
country in the past twenty 
years. For the most part these 
travel, and are to be found im 
every State in the Union east 
of the Rocky Mountains, filling 
the avocations of doctors, fa 
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dlers, horse-dealers, exhibi' 
fortune-tellers, and tramps 
erally. They seem to floturi 
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well, America being a good country for the practice of their 
arts. In the West and Southwest they devote themselves 
chiefly to horse-stealing, and work their way frequently 
from Texas up to Minnesota with fine studs of picked ani- 
mals, which they sell at first-class prices. They are also 
wonderfully clever at those tricks by which so many rural 
gentlemen suffer. One of these consists in inducing the 
victim to make a package of money, which the operator 
places in a box before the owner’s eyes, telling him to open 
it at a certain time, when the sum will be found to be dou- 
bled. Of course by sleight-of-hand the package is cap- 
tured, and a duplicate (worthless) is bestowed in its place. 
Oddly enough, this barefaced operation frequently suc- 
ceeds, as do also the gold-mine trick, the pirate’s treasure 
dodge, and others as simple. Only a short time since, a 
trick was played upon a country farmer by a peddler, who 
claimed to have discovered a treasure of silver in a hollow 
tree, and, by exchanging it for greenbacks, left the farmer 
the happy possessor of a large lot of counterfeit coin. This 
transaction is clearly of the gypsy style and character, and 
probably emanated from one of the race. 

In the Southern States are to be found the better class 
of gypsies, who are not molested by the planters or others, 
being more useful than troublesome. They dislike the 
negroes, and in the old slave times never gave the planters 
the least uneasiness or fear of their tampering with them. 
There are a good many very respectable Scottish gypsies 
in the United States and in Canada. Traveling bands 
often make their appearance in the British Provinces in 
the Summer months. About two years ago a large party 


of gypsies were camped for some weeks near Englewood, 
N. J., and were visited constantly by the residents of that 
neighborhood ; while, their fame having spread, numbers 


went from New York to see them, and reporters of the 
daily papers interviewed their leaders and queen with more 
or less success. They did a thriving business in the way of 
fortune-telling, and departed suddenly as they had 
appeared. 

We will conclude this rather rambling writing concern- 
ing this interesting people by an anecdote, which is amus- 
ing, and illustrates the main intention of this paper—viz., 
to encourage a little practical investigation into the subject 
of the gypsies in America. 

Some English gypsies were endeavoring to sell some 
horses in Annapolis, Md., to persons bearing the appear- 
ance of being respectable farmers. To their surprise, the 
farmers conversed with each other.in unmistakable Ro- 
many, when an amazed gypsy remarking, ‘‘ Why, you are 
gypsies !” the others hastened away as if alarmed, to the 
great chagrin of the English party. These ‘‘ American” 
gypsies had been settled in the neighborhood for three 
generations. 

Besides the wandering bands that frequent New Jersey 
—that state lying between the two chief cities of the United 
States—there are also many gypsies settled there, and pur- 
suing the usual avocations of the race. Indeed, a close 
examination would find few States without representatives 
of this people, and a little consideration will enable any 
one to fix upon gypsies in his own acquaintance—by sim- 
ply following the signs and directions which have been 
herein indicated. 

There is no race-study that is more entertaining than 
this, and one rises from such an investigation with only 
regret that so little has been discovered concerning this 
subject. A history of the gypsies, with any sort of just 
claim to being complete, must be written in the future, and 
from materials yet to be developed. In the meatime, every 
little helps, and no one can tell how much he or she might 
add to the world’s stock of information on this topic, by 





the exercise of a little perspicuity and judgment, and by 
‘setting down” the discoveries which this course would 
be certain to bring about. 
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June 18th, 11 o'clock, p.m.—“ It’s all settled!” This is 
the phrase that they have all been using to-day. It is all 
settled! Mr. Barker has proposed for me, quite properly 
and in form, and I must “‘give up thinking of that very 
unsatisfactory young man, Willie Herbert,” mamma says, 

Give up thinking of him! Oh, my love, my love! My 
clever, brilliant, cruel love, of whom I am so proud, and 
through whem my pride has been so humbled! I know 
what all my friends say, and I know that there is truth in 
their saying. Willie Herbert has only been flirting with 
me, and the sooner I forget the events of these last few 
happy months, the better for my peace of mind. 

But I can’t forget them, and I ache—oh ! I ache to let 
him know it, for the knowledge will win one more loving 
look for me, and I can’t give up the semblance, though the 


| reality is denied me. 


June 19th, midday.—He came in to breakfast rather later 
than usual, just as mamma was hurrying me off for my 
avowal-ride with Mr. Barker. I hate these public procla- 
mations. Of couyse it’s taking all the neighborhood into 
one’s confidence, to go out for a ride with a man who has 
been nibbling at the matrimonial bait for a long time, 
Well, I'll have my revenge. I'll never ride with him after 
Iam married. Mr. Herbert had only time to give me one 
look, but that told me that he knows what I have done. 
He knows it, and, before the day is over, I must find out 
if he is sorry for it. 

Same day, midnight.—This has been the longest day of 
my life. Every moment of it has been spent in planning 
how to speak for a few minutes in private with Mr. Her- 
bert. Our dear little hostess would have helped me if she 
could, I know ; but she is afraid of the world and of mam- 
ma, and so I have had to rely on myself. 

And, after all, I haven’t the satisfaction of feeling that 
I am not my own best friend. I have been led away from 
the path that leads to certain safety by my intense desire 
to test my own prowess in a place of danger. I have tried 
to brave the worst, in order that I might do what I deemed 
the best. I have dared to clintb up to a perilous height of 
passion, in fact, in the hope of proving to him and to my- 
self that I do not fear to fall. 

Have I proved it? That is the question that is perplex- 
ing me now. I have spent the whole day in striving to 
compass my end, and now that I have compassed it, I 
begin to feel that the end was utterly unworthy of the 
means. Is it always so through life, I wonder? Must the 
candle always be of less value than the game, or the game 
be dear when purchased by the candle? I can’t feel that 
anything is other than worthless just now. 

We had a weary time of it together this morning—the 
man Iam going to marry and I. When we came home 
from our ride, he had crushed all the girlishness out of my 
heart, by a long dissertation on the untroubled waters of 
the life of domestic happiness we should lead in the remote 
country-place to which I am to be consigned when I am 
Mrs. Barker. We were late for luncheon, and Mr. Her- 
bert had gone out in the grounds when we came back ; and 
my palpable efforts to get out into the grounds, too, were 
all frustrated by everybody. 

At last, a bright gleam of sunshine came into the gloomi- 
est corner of my heart. I was alone in the library, left there 
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by that most merciful of women, Mrs. Dacres, when he 
game in. How I hated the possible woman who would 
have the right, in time, to come and lean her head on his 
shoulder, and let her love show itself openly. Mr. Barker 
is short, and shriveled when you see him in a strong light, 
and this other one has the form and the grace of a god. 

How I blessed the soft gray light that filled the room, 
and saved me from showing him the crimson cheeks of 
confusion and heart-burning! He was a little cruel to me, 
even then; but I think his cruelty is sweeter than another 
man’s love, for I only recoiled from it for a moment when 
he said : 

“What have you been doing with yourself all day ? 
Don’t you know that I have been making myself quite a 
fool of time, by waiting about to get a minute’s speech 
with you ?” 

He said it in the dear old masterful, caressing way, that 
has always had the effect of making mince-meat of my 
finest intentions and firmest resolves. I had to take a very 
decided grip of my engagement-ring as he paused and I 
answered ; 

‘* And I have wanted to see you, too. We are such old 
friends and true allies that I should have been sorry for 
you to hear the news I have for you from any lips but 
mine.” 

T lied when I said that, and he read the lie in my tearful 
eyes and trembling lips. 

‘* What is your news ?” he said. 

‘* My news is very unimportant to every one but myself,” 
T tried to say carelessly. ‘‘I am going to be married to 
Mr. Barker, and Pe 

“You were right not to give the knife into another 
hand,” he interrupted. 

And then I heard Mr. Barker's step in the hall, and my 
heart palpitated with the hope that he would come in, and 
that something would occur to upset all existing arrange- 
ments. But though the first part of my wish was gratified, 
the second was not. Mr. Barker came in ; but by the time 
he had opened the door, Mr. Herbert was standing, in an 
attitude of utter unconcern, by the window, and I was 
sufficiently the slave of custom to be perfectly calm and 
self-possessed. 

I think my heart would have hardened out of all power 
of feeling anything but indifference for the future, if it 
had ended there. But it didn’t end there. It has not 
cnded yet. I saw him—Willie Herbert, the only man who 
has the power to make my heart beat—alone again for a 
few minutes, after dinner. 

How did he manage it, [wonder ? He seems to be able 
to manago everything. I had got myself out of mamma’s 
range, and taken up a dear little sheltered position in the 
shadow of some merciful window-curtains, when I found 
he was close behind me, leaning over my chair, as of old. 

As of old! The moment that recollection struck me I 
grew very brave, and said : 

“Do you know, Mr. Herbert, that I am going away 
to-morrow, and that I shall be married before I see you 
again ?” 

“No, I didn’t know it,” he said. And, thinking he 
spoke hoarsely, I glanced up at him—pitifully, I suppose. 
“Oh, Victorine—little Victorine! What a fool I have 
‘been to let it come to this !—a fool, and a rascal too !” he 
muttered. 

And there was nothing for me to say, but— 

“You deal harshly with yourself, Mr. Herbert.” 

“Harshly ! And how are you going to deal with your- 
8/f? Took at me, Victorine, and then look toward the 
Goor. He is coming—the old love and the new. Harshly ! 
you are dealing horribly !” 








He said it out quickly and passionately—so quickly, 
indeed, that I had no time to gird against the injustice 
which could blame me for a finale I had never sought to 
bring about. In the hurry and rush of my feelings, I did 
as he told me—I did look at the doorway, which was fram- 
ing Mr. Barker ; and I did glance, with a shudder, from 
Mr. Barker to my hero—my stalwart, handsome, clever 
love, who had left me to my own devices just a little too 
long. 

I could not suppress a groan. I am only a weak girl, 
and I am weaker than ever just now, from having fought 2 
long fight, and from the consciousness of having been 
worsted in it. Iam only a weak girl, and he is so strong 
—so like the mar that all my life I have thought it must 
be good to love. 

Dare I describe him here? Yes, I will; becanse in a 
day or two, or when I am married, I can tear out the page 
and burn it, and banish the memory. But just to put 
down in words what I think of him, and what he looks to 
me, will be sweet, as everything else is that seems to bring 
me nearer to him. 

He is young, and tall, and fair; but so are a hundred 
men. He is more. He is.so graceful and powerful, so 
full of quick resolve and execution, so soft in tone and 
ready in speech, so gentle and so strong, that I should 
have been blind and stupid and cold if I hadn’t thought of 
him before to-day. After to-day I am going to try and 
gradually forget him. 

“We will say good-by to-morrow,” he went on, whis- 
pering. ‘‘ Give me a moment or two to explain something 
to youin. You shall not leave me despising me, Victo- 
rine. I must justify myself.” 

With that he went away, leaving me pledged to see him 
to-morrow, alone, again. I won’t see him. Yet, if he 
really only wants to justify himself, how unjust it will bo 
of me not to give him the opportunity ! How glad I shall 
be when to-morrow comes ! 


June 20th.—The day is done. Who is it sings— 


“Be the day weary, or be the day long, 
At length it cometh to even-song ”? 


What a merciful thought that is, and what a merciful 
thing it was to word it for all the poor wretches who, like 
me, don’t care much whether another day ever rises for 
them! Last night I longed for to-morrow. Now the last 
to-morrow I shall ever long for is over. 

I had much difficulty in getting away from every one on 
this last morning ; and when I did it, at last, I ran ont 
into the garden like a guilty thing. I knew quite well 
where he would come to look for me—in a little, quiet 
shrubbery that fringes the banks of a silent pool, into 
which we have both so often—how often !—looked together. 
There I went to-day, and there he came to me, presently— 
my hero, my young Apollo, the man who has made me lovo 
him only that he may leave me. 

**So you have made the effort, and really torn yourself 
away from all the attractions the house possesses now, in 
order to have one more look into this crystal sheet, in which 
we used to fancy we could see our features shadowed ?” ho 
said. 

‘“‘T am here because you asked me to come.” I said it 
gravely, for it hurt me that he should seem to ignore all 
the intensity of feeling that had been put into our few sen- 
tences last night. 

‘‘ And you shall hear me, Victorine !” he cried, dropping 
the careless manner at once. ‘* Why have you let this come 
to pass? Why are yow out of my reach now, when you 








have let me love you so long ?” 
“Do you ask me that ?” I whispered, ‘ Until yesterday 
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your hand held my fate in a 
clasp that I prayed might never 
relax ; but yesterday is passed, 
and I am going to be a wife; 
and, after this—this—this part- 
ing, I shall never see you again 
as a possible lover !” 

“Will you not, Victorine ? 
Victorine, you will always be 
more mine than his ?” 

He whispered it in that voice 
that thrills my heart as no other 
voice can thrill it —and how 
hard that is, since no other 
heart can be so thrilled—and 
then I rebelled. 

‘Thank Heaven, since you 
can say that to me, Mr. Her- 
bert, that I never can be—never 
shall be yours!” and then my 
voice broke, and I felt the tears 
coming, as I remembered how 
ardently I had wished to be. 

**You kept me from speaking 
while I could have done so 
honorably !” he said, eagerly. 
“You always assumed the air 


of loving wealth and station. [ 
have heard you say that you would 
not marry unless you could have 
a carriage. What was a poor fel- 
low like me to do? I waited, and 
hoped for better days; and you 
have made the waiting and the 
hope alike useless and empty, by 
taking the rich man and leaving 
the loving one. We may say good- 
by to one another, Victorine, but 
we can’t forget. 

He caught hold of my hand as 
he spoke, and lifted it, and the 
diamond solitaire, my engagement- 
ring, flashed out a menacing re- 
minder to us both. After that, we 
said nothing more that is worth 
putting down. Indeed, I said no- 
thing. I am always dumb in 
pain ; and my pain is very great— 
so great ! 

* * 7 * 

July 20th.—A month ago I left 
the manor-house, and to-day I mar- 
ried Mr. Barker. How coolly I 
write of it, to be sure! and how 
coolly I have been thinking of it 
for days! He is a good man, and 
he has taught me already, what I 
always lacked before, composure. 
I hope his daughter will love me. 
I am only a year older than she is, 
and I want her love. I am tired 
of this Diary—only I have prom- 
ised myself all my life that, when- 
ever I married, I would make an 
entry on my wedding-day, at least. 

* * * * 

August 20th.—We came home to 

The Court this evening, and Meta 
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Barker has introduced me to every room iu it already. 
She is a lovely girl, full of courage and happiness and 
energy. She has had no love-fever to tame her yet. How 
I hope she will love well! and how I hope she will love 
wisely! If I can ever make the course of her love run 
smooth, I will do it for her father’s sake, and her own 
sake, and a little for the s:ke of my dead love. 

I will be a gentile stepmother to her, though there has 
never been a gentle stepmother in the world before this. 
Meta and I will become true friends, and I shall be able to 
pilot her safely through some treacherous waters—I have 
had such an awful experience myself. 

This is a dear place, and they are dear people, and I am 
going to bed in my own and my husband’s house, a grate- 
ful, happy woman. 

August 25th.—I haven’t been able to write up my Diary 
for several nights. My husband has been very ill, and I 
have been very anxious. Poor Meta has been more, for it 
was something that she said to him, the day-after our 
return, that has upset him. 
library to him, after bredkfast, to ask him to grant her the 
coveted favor, I supposed, and presently I heard one of 
those awful cries of alarm that one does hear once or twice 
in a lifetime, people say ; and, when I rushed to them, I 
found my husband had a seizure of some sort, and poor 
Meta was distractedly blaming herself as the cause of it. 

T can find out little or nothing from her disjointed, broken 
sentences. I can only conjecture, and what I conjecture is 
this: She, I fancy, must have been telling her father that 
she has, in his absence, given her heart to some one of 
whom he, for some cause or other, disapproves, I bid 
her hope, and trust a good deal to my influence with her 
father. 

Poor girl! I can see by a thousand signs that her heart 
has found its king. Heaven grant that he may reign there 
till the last ! 

September 10th.—Five more weary days than these five 
last ones it has rarely been my portion to pass. Mr. Barker 
is better—is himself again, in fact ; but Meta’s love is pro- 
nounced ill-placed. They have each appealed to me with 
all the power of eloquence which is possessed by each. 

He speaks to me as my husband, my very good friend 
and lord, and bids me say, on my honor, whether or not J 
feel it fitting that this thing, on which Meta has set her 
heart, should be! She speaks to me as to a sister, a friend, 
a woman! And the name of the one of whom they speak 
is William Herbert ! 

For five days I have known this, and for five days I have 
thought of little else. It is hard to keep a bright, brave 
front when one is so painfully humiliated. He must have 
gone, with his words to me warm on his lips, and uttered 
warmer ones toher! He must have counted on my having 
secrets from my husband, when he began to woo my hus- 
band’s daughter ! 

But in that last he has wronged me, as—as he always 
wronged me. I made a clean breast of all my faults and 
follies when I married. It was for me that my kind, good 
husband suffered, when his unsuspecting child asked him 
her first love favor ! 

Mr. Herbert has hurt me even more than the greatest 
coxcombry on his part could ever lead him to suppose he 
had hurt me. He has destroyed my faith i him, and made 
me think of him as a calculating, heartless, mercenary, care- 
less man, to whom women are but stepping-stones. It 
hurts me much to have the fear born in me that he only 
wants Meta for her money—that he only feigns to love her, 
because it would be remunerative to marry her; but the 
fear is born, and has much vitality. Moreover, I am in a 
strait. 


It behooves me to do something, and taste bids me 





She went dancing into the | 








do one thing, and honor bids me do another, and I may 
not take counsel with any one, for my secret belongs to 
my husband as well as to myself, and he will not have it 
proclaimed. 

So Meta thinks me cold and dull, when I listen in silence 
to her bursts of despondent railing against the paternal 
hardness which keeps her apart from him. She thinks me 
unsympathetic, because I cannot say that it ‘‘must be 
delightful to have alt the freshness of a man’s first love,” 
as she declares she. has of his, according to his own 
showing. 

‘*He is just the sort of man you would like, Victorine !” 
she says ; and I dare not tell her that he is the man I loved 
once, and tremble to see her love now 

I can talk to my husband about it ; though, in his anger 
against a man who could play so double a part, he can 
searcely bring himself to mention Herbert’s name. I am 
not ashamed of it, at all; for Ido not hold it to be any 
more shameful to love unsuccessfully than to love success- 
fully. If Willie Herbert had been as thorough and as true 
and as brave as I am, my love for him would have been 
avowed before all the world when he made me his wife. As 
he was less than these things, surely the shame should not 
be mine. 

The day—the hour has come for him to arrive. My hus- 
band has given his consent to his being received at the 
house as an aspirant for Meta’s hand, though not as her 
accepted lover yet. 

I feel this strange, deep quiet, of which I have spoken 
before, gathering in intensity every moment. Heaven 
keep me faithful and true, in thought as well as in deed, 
and act, and look, and word ! 

As I sit here, waiting for him to come in, I am striving 
to analyze my own sensations, with a view to judging them 
impartially and clearly. I can only do that by fixing them 
on paper. I do not love the man who is coming. But I 
am filled with a deep awe when I remember how great and 
true the love was while it lived. He killed it. Is he a 
murderer ? My love was a living thing. 

Meta comes in and out of the room in a fidgety way, 
that is not compatible with genuine love, as we are wait- 
ing. She is very pretty—charmingly pretty, this new lova 
of my old love’s, but it hurts me to look at her. 

He has arrived. He is coming into the room. 

Two hours after, same day.—He came in, gay, handsome, 
and debonair as of old; but not all his practiced self-pos- 
session could keep a look that spoke of recollection out cf 
his eyes. As the mistress of the house, I rose to weleome 
my stepdaughter’s lover, and,as my stepdaughter’s lover, 
he responded quite heartily and warmly to my greeting. 
There are some things hard to understand—how could he 
do this ? 

My good, loyal, honorable husband—a king among men, 
if noble qualities would crown him—said that he wished 
me to see Willie Herbert alone as soon as possible. Both 
Mr. Herbert and Meta were in the room when he came 
first, but soon, on some pretense, the father took the 
daughter away, and I was left alone with the only man 
whose kisses have ever awakened the echoes of my heart. 
Then—what a weak, wicked woman I must be !—I felt my 
eyelids droop, and my heart throb! Oh, traitorous eye- 
lids and heart ! how could you be so base ? 

He was very bold. It was the element of bravery in his 
character that first attracted me, and he was very brave 
now. As soon as we were alone, he began at once : 

‘‘Mrs. Barker, you know the nature of the errand I 
came on. May I speak to you freely about it ?” 

** As freely as you please,” I faltered, for my tongue was 
a traitor, too, and would not be bright and clear, 
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«When we parted——” He hesitated, paused, and then 
amended his phrase—‘‘ When I had the pleasure of seeing 
you last, I said words that appear incongruous when 
viewed by the light of my actions to-day ; but. let me 
assure you——” 

‘Let me assure you,” I interrupted, ‘‘ that no consider- 
ation on earth would make me view those words in any 
light whatever. I am here to speak to you solely and 
wholly about—the present day. If you can convince me 
that youcan make Meta happy, all the influence I have 
with my husband shall be used in your favor.” 

«There spoke your own noble self!” he said, enthusias- 
tically. ‘* Mrs. Barker, at least I will try to make Meta 
happy. She loves me!” 

Ay ! and I had loved him, too! and how had it fared 
with me! There was no safeguard for her in her love for 
him, and so I told him. 

“Supposing you lost her,”, I urged, ‘‘could you be 
faithful to her still ?” 

And when he answered, ‘‘ Yes, I firmly believe I could,” 
I was weak enough to cry out, in the sharp agony I felt in 
the knowledge I had bomne in upon me at the moment that 
his love for her was deeper than it had ever been for me! 
I could not restrain that cry of pain. Something seemed 
to give way in my heart as I uttered it. And then I rose 
up and ran out of the room, calling, as blithely as I could, 
for Meta to come to him. 

“Let them be married,” I said to my husband, as soon 
asI could reach him. - ‘‘He is quite worthy of her. He 
has succeeded in convincing me that his professed passion 
for me was an idle mistake. His heart is Meta’s, and he 
will make her a happy woman.” 4 

“But, my dear Victorine, when I asked you to talk to 
him, I never intended that you should put yourself to the 
pain of discussing the attachment which formerly subsisted 
between you !” 

‘We didn’t discuss it! The truth dropped out,” I said, 
recklessly. ‘* Don’t make me say anything more on the 
subject—it isn’t pleasant !” 

Then that stab went through my heart again, and I fell 
back in my chair, and felt my very lips turning pale. 

Iam better, now that I have written all thisdown. What 
a boon my diary has been to me! 

As I sit at my window, I can see the happy pair saun- 
tering about on the lawn. My consent being given, papa’s 
is taken for granted, and they have thrown off all appear- 
ance of reserve. 

They are right. Let them “ gather their roses whilo 
they may.” I gathered mine too hastily, and the withered 
leaves are scattered thickly around me. (That pain again ! 
How it startles me!) I will go out and saunter, too. 

How well I remember the smile that comes over his face 
as he bends his head down and speaks to her! What a 
careless grace there is in the free, easy swing of his step! 
and how familiarly the ring of his bright laughter falls 
upon my ear! I must go out, and enjoy the melody under 
the green tree—it will sound even sweeter there! What 
feeling is this, I wonder ? _ Love, or death ? 





Ir is my cruel fate to finish this sad story, which my 
poor stepmother began, and left untold. 

I was walking about on the lawn with Mr. Herbert (how 
can Leven write his name !) that morning, when I saw her 
coming toward us, looking very white and wan, but with 
the sweetest of smiles on her lips and in her eyes that ever 
glorified a woman’s face, She was coming along with her 
hands clasped over her bosom, and as she neared us she 
held them out, not toward me—oh, sorrow for me that it 
should have been so !—but toward the man at my side, 








“T am dying, Willie!” she said, and the sweetness of 
her tone, as her voice touched his name, is beyond all 
description, ‘‘Iam dying, Willie. Be glad that it is for 
you !” 

She did not see me when she uttered these words, I am 
sure. The glaze of death was over her eyes, and the mists 
of death were in her mind, or she would have commanded 
herself, the poor, unselfish, death-stricken creature! As 
she spoke the last word, she fell forward; and when we 
raised her she was lifeless already—and the light was gone 
out of my life. 

I implored him, when the first panic was ovr, to tell me 
the truth, and all the truth. And he would not, or could 
not—for falsehood is the dominant element in some 
natures—be candid. ; , 

Mr. Herbert was quite earnest in his ]ying—told me 
there had never been any ground for that dying speech 
of hers; that she must have lost her reason when she 
uttered it; and that all there was to tell of their mutual 
past was that they had had a slight flirtation together, once 
upon a time. 

‘¢ We were lightly won by each other, and we lost each 
other lightly,” he said. ‘‘ Don’t perplex your brain about 
a dying woman’s fancies, Meta. She imagined something 
at the last that had never taken place in the past. I love 
you, Meta dear ! + Be satisfied.” 

Heayen knows that if I could have gone on believing, I 
should have been infinitely more happy ; but I had a sufii- 
cient sense of honor to feel that the woman who had died 
might not be put aside as worthless evidence, merely 
because she had died. 

As he would only reiterate his assertion of there never 
having been anything between them, I turned to her Diary 
and read there confirmation in full of all my darkest fears. 
He, the man I am pledged to marry, has trifled with the 
truest, most tender heart that ever beat in woman’s breast ! 
Poor, broken heart! How pathetic it is to read of its grow- 
ing ‘‘so strangely quiet”! 

I read every word of poor Victorine’s Diary last night, 
before I went to bed, and this morning I sent for Mr. 
Herbert, and told him that I learned the story, which was 
complete as it stood. even though its poor heroine had 
died. 

‘*T must write the sequel to it,” I said. 

When I said that, he knew that it would be useless to tell 
me any more that the dying speech was born of delusion. 
He went on a worse tack, if possible. He laughed at the 
fact that I felt was going to part us! 

‘*She was too intense and ardent a nature ever to find 
happiness,” he said, carelessly. ‘‘I acknowledge, since you 
will have it, that I did flatter her a good deal for a long 
time, and, perhaps, did a little warmly respond to her evi- 
dent affection for me.’ But what of that, girl ? Thousands 
of fellows do it, and their wives are none the wiser for it, 
Let us kiss and be friends, Meta !” 

‘Kiss you!” I said. 

**Yes! Why not? Poor Victorine was quite convinced, 
before she died, that my affair with her was unsubstantial, 
and that this with you was the only love reality of my life! 
Why can't you be convinced too ?” 

‘* How well you deceived her !’’ I said, as little bitterly as 
IT could. ‘A light, airy, pretty little emotional nothing, 
that is all that past passage in your life looks to you! But, 
you see, to her it was death! Be satisfied.” 

He has gone away, and I close Victorine’s Diary, 


* So, in a sentence lies the talo 
Of love, of life, of death. 
Love makes the sweetness of our lives, 
\ Anu love is more than breath,” 
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sonally a name and position in the world ; nay more—the 


NORMAN DESBOROUGH'’S SON. great fortune of which she had so wickedly deprived him 


By Frank Lee BENEDICT. —free her from the necessity of wedding Charles Reeves 


for money. But in doing this he was seeking his revenge 
as much as if he had destroyed the documents and left her 
CHAPTER XXVIII. powerless to lift the cloud which hung over her mother’s 

THE DISPATCH. memory and her own birth. 
Rate Desporoves held revenge in his hands, and he Most men would have deceived themselves in regard to 
meant to take it. What he proposed to do would look like | the feeling which animated them—would have called a line 











NORMAN DESBOROUGH’S SON.—‘‘ RALPH SAW MABEL JORDAN SEATED IN THE ARBOR. HE REACHED THE DOORWAY BEFORE SHE 
PERCEIVED HIS APPROACH}; THEN SHE LOOKED UP, AND THEIR EYES MET.” 


a noble action ; but he knew, admitted it to himself from | of conduct such as he meant to pursue a heaping of coals 
the first, that in the whirl of his feelings a desire for ven- | of fire on the head of that unprincipled girl ; but Ralph did 
geance held a prominent place. | not attempt to palter with his conscience. 

He was going to seek this woman who had so terribly; ‘‘I am going to seek my revenge!” he said, again and 
wronged him, place in her hands the evidence which | again, as he studied the record ; as he attended to obtain- 
should clear her dead mother’s reputation—give her per-! ing a legal deposition from Miss Mosely ; as he read and 
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reread the marriage certificate she unearthed from among 
her treasures; as he made his hurried preparations for 
departure upon his eggand. 

Seeking his reveng®! The thought dwelt in his mind 
day and night during the long journey which carried him 
to the Atlantic coast ; haunted him so persistently, ren- 
dered him so hard, so bitter, so unbelieving in aught of 
good in humanity—almost shaking his very faith in God— 
that sometimes he roused out of his abstraction enough to 
feel, with a vague horror, that he was listening to the voice 
of some unseen devil, rather than communing with his own 
soul, So he went on. 

* * % * * * 





**Mrss Manet, oh, Miss Mabel! The steamer’s been 
telegraphed. Waters has just had a dispatch to say so ; and | 
he’s going down to meet Mr. Reeves, and Mrs. Craycroft | 
says she'll go too !” 

Nettie Graves burst into the room where Mabel Jordan | 
was sitting in a state of excitement somewhat whusual with 
the discreet little maiden, who was growing quite a tall 
giz] in those days. 

Mabel roused herself out of the reverie into which she 
had fallen, and her first reflection, even while taking in 
Nettie’s rapid speech, was a feeling of surprise and re- 
proach that she had been beguiled by her fancy into 
yielding to the weakness ; for the habit was one of which 
she had religiously tried for months to cure herself. 

Retrospection held too many painful, terrible memories 
for her willingly to indulge it ; it weakened her—rendered 
her unfit for her duties. One hour such was enough to 
disturb for days the even, unemotional state of mind which 
she sought assiduously to cultivate as the only means of | 
reaching any approach to mental quiet. 

**Don’t you hear, Miss Mabel !” cried Nettie, fairly shak- 
ing her friend’s arm in her eagerness, ‘‘Mr. Reeves is 
coming! Mr. Reeves is coming !” 

‘**T hear, and I am very glad, my little Nettie,” answered 
Mabel, drawing the child toward her, and kissing the 
forehead, about which the short golden curls lay like a 
halo. ‘ Very glad, indeed !” 

*‘AndsoamI! I danced when Waters told me!” said 
Nettie. 

“And I see you can’t stand still yet,” returned Mabel, 
with a smile. 

‘And oh,” pursued Nettie, ‘‘ what’s gone of my head 
that I forget what I came for! Mrs. Craycroft says could 
you please step down-stairs for a moment ; she wants to 
see you.” 

‘*Of course,” Mabel said, rising. 
tie.” 


The child seized her hand and danced toward the stairs, 


‘Come along, Net- 
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pulling Mabel along with her, looking up into her face, and | 


laughing with mischievous delight. 


‘‘T shall tell Mr. Reeves that I jumped for joy, and so | 


did you, when we heard he was coming.’ 
*‘T fancy you will have reason to jump when he gets | 
‘¢ In the letter I had from him before | 


here,” Mabel said. 
he sailed, there was a great deal about the wonderful things 
he had been hunting you up in Paris.” 

“TI do like presents !” cried the candid little soul. ‘ But 
indeed, Miss Mabel, I’d be just as glad to see him if he 
didn’t bring me a thing—now you know I would, don't 
you ?” 

** Of course I do !” Mabel said. 

They went down-stairs where Mrs. Craycroft was waiting 


—a sweet, placid lady, who always reminded Mabel of a | 


faded flower that had still a trace of color and fragrance 
left. She was so gentle, so reticent, so able to live her 





em, 


own life, yet so thoughtful and careful of those about her 
that she had proved herself the most acceptable companion 
possible to Mabel during the past year. 

“Nettie has told you the good news,” she said, as the 
pair entered. 

“Oh yes ; it was good news indeed,” Mabel answered, 
in the quiet way which had become habitual with her—so 
different from the girlish joyousness and enthusiasm of 
other days that the change was often a pain to Samantha 
Dawson ; though she tried to content herself by recollecting 
that Mabel had grown into a woman, which would account 
for the difference. There could be no need to set it down 
to trouble; Samantha had determined to believe that 
Mabel was not unhappy—the idea was so dreadful to her 
that she must, for her own comfort, thrust it aside, as peo- 
ple so often force themselves to believe that some loved one 
is not ill, and to insist that every alteration is for the 


| better. 


*T think I shall go down with Waters to meet my 


| brother,” said Mrs. Craycroft, calling him as she always 


did by the tender name which he well deserved from her 
lips—no woman ever had one more kind, affectionate than 
he had proved to her. ‘I know he will not be able to 
come up to-night, for he’will have to wait and see Mrs, 

tansom off on her journey to Baltimore” (an invalid lady 
friend, who was returning from Europe under Mr. Reeves’s 
eare). ‘*I don’t feel as if I could wait until to-morrow 
before I see him.” 

‘And since you must stay all night, the little trip will 
not tire you,” Mabel replied. I would go by all means ; it 
will be pleasant for Mr. Reeves to have you there to meet 
him.” 

‘“‘T thought perhaps you would go too,” said the widow. 

‘*No, I had better wait here,” Mabel answered ; ‘ poor 
Samantha, you know, cannot get out of bed to-day—her 
rheumatism is so bad. Besides, I must try and give the old 
house a festive look to greet our pilgrim on his return.” 

“That is true—you are always so thoughtful !” said Mrs, 
Craycroft, admiringly. 

‘‘And you'll go to the wharf and see the great ocean 
steamer come in ?” cried Nettie. “Oh, how beautiful! 
As many times as I have been down to the city, I’ve never 
seen one yet.” 

‘Well, I think vou might this time,” said Mabel. ‘ You 
ean take care of Mrs. Craycroft to-night, you are such a 
wise little woman. Suppose she goes with you, Anna ?” 

“Why, I shall be delighted, of course.” 

Nettie immediately performed a pas seul of ecstasy, 
which caused both ladies to laugh. 

‘‘T hope you don’t mean to stand on your tiptoes all the 
while you are gone,” said Mabel. 

“T’'ll be as good as good !” cried Nettie, stopping in her 
eccentric dance, and trying to look sedate. ‘I can help 
her undress, and if she has pain ijn the night I know just 
what to do. Oh, you'll see! She'll tell you how sensible 
I’ve been, when we get back.” 

‘‘T have no doubt of it,’ returned Mabel. ‘‘ Now we 
must see about the trains. Ill go and ask Waters.” 

But Waters came in at the instant, looking more vigor- 


| ous and in better health than he had done a year before. 
| Deeply as he grieved about his boy, Mabel’s thoughtful 


solicitude had never failed, and had kept him hopeful. She 
ranked side by side with Ralph in his estimation. 
“You've heard the good news, Miss Mabel ?” he said, his 
eyes brightening, as they always did when he looked at her. 
**Good news, indeed,” she answered. 
‘“‘T’m going down to meet him,” continued Waters. 
“And oli, Waters!” cried Nettie, “Mrs. Craycroft is 
going with you, and I’m going to take care of her! And 
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you'll take me tosthe wharf to see the big steamer come in, 
won't you, Waters ?” 

Of course I will,” he replied ; ‘‘and you can take care 
of us all, you're such & wise woman—thanks to Miss 
Mabel.” 

For everything good that happened in these days, short 
of the sunshine, Waters attributed to Mabel—and, indeed, 
Iam not sure he did not think even that was brighter in 
her neighborhood than elsewhere. 

“Tt is eleven now,” Mabel observed. 
you go by ?” 

“There’s a train at one,” Waters said. 

*« That will give us time to have luncheon and get every- 
thing ready,”’ said Mabel. ‘Run, Nettie, and tell Jane to 
put up what Mrs, Craycroft and you will want for the 
night. See to it yourself, and then there will be nothing 
forgotten.” 

‘‘And may I go first to tell Samantha ?” asked Nettie. 

‘©Oh, yes, do—she will be glad to hear.” 

' So Nettie bounded off to fulfill her mission—danced into 
the room where Samantha sat propped up among her pil- 
lows, arrayed in a broad-frilled nightcap and yellow flannel 
be l-gown, the sight of which would have been enough to 
fill the breast of any unaccustomed beholder with abject 
terror. Samantha had caught cold, and was ill for almost 
the first time in her life. But she forgot her pains, and 
forgot to scold Nettie for dashing in like a wild creature, 
in her satisfaction at the news the child brought. 

“‘T ought to have had a footman engaged,” Waters said, 
as Nettie went out. ‘I expected to get that plaguey 
James again, but he’s gone and got married, and won't 
live anywhere without his wife goes too ; and I’m sure we 
don’t need any more women to help Jane and the rest be 
idle.” . 

“Quite enough now, Waters,” Mabel answered, with a 
smile, 

** And there ain’t one of ’em knows enough to go to the 
door,” grumbled Waters, ‘‘If a visitor should ring, they’ll 
act like idiots.” 

‘Nobody is likely to come,” said Mabel, ‘‘ The rector 
and his sister are away. Make your mind easy, Waters. 
I'll see that the house doesn’t run off in your absence.” 

“Yes, I know, Miss—and it’s lucky you will; for with 
Samantha Dawson in bed, I should be afraid to stir, else. 
Jane would manage to do something dreadful—I know she 
would !” 

“She is young yet. You must have patience.” 

“Yes, I know; but you see I’m old, and, I suppose, 
crochety,” sail Waters, with the air of a man whe did 
not believe what he uttered. 

“Crochety you certainly are not,” returned Mabel, 
laughing, ‘“‘and I think you grow young—sce if Mr. 
Reeves doesn’t tell you so.” 

“Thanks to you, Miss Mabel; all thanks to you,” re- 
pliel Waters. ‘And now I'll go see about luncheon, else 
it will never be ready ; and if it was, Jane wouldn’t remem- 
ber to say so before to-morrow.” 

As he left the room, Mrs. Craycroft looked after him with 
a sweet, melancholy smile, and said, with an effusiveness in 
which she seldom indulged : 

‘My dear, if you had done no other good in the world, 
it would be much always to remember how you have 
cheered that faithful old man’s life—let me tell you itis a 
great deal to have accomplished !” 

Mabel kissed her in silence ; then, presently, they began 
to talk of ordinary matters ; emotion was what both wished 
to avoid—Mrs. Craycroft because her state of physical 
health did not permit her to indulge therein except at the 
expense of headache or other nervous pain. 


‘* What train can 









After the travelers had departed, Mabel went to sit with 
Samantha for a while, and found the spinster sharing the 
general excitement. 

When the old maid began to complain of fatigue, Mabel 
offered to read aloud, certain that doing so would send her 
to sleep more quickly than an opiate could do. Samantha 
had a long nap, and woke refreshed and in a very good 
humor, though, indeed, it could be put down to her credit 
that unaccustomed as she was to illness, she had borne her 
pains and aches with more fortitude than people generally 
show in that most diabolical of maladies. 

Late in the afternoon, an acquaintance of Samantha’s 
came to pay her a visit—a terrific creature who had some 
months before established herself in the village as a dress- 
maker and milliner, with whom the old maid had struck 
up quite an intimate friendship. 

Mabel knew the pair would enjoy a long conversation 
free from the restraint of her presence, so she told Saman- 
tha that she would seize the opportunity to go for a walk 
in the wood—careful to gratify Miss Bones by adding that 
she could do so with an easy conscience, since the invalid 
would have the privilege of that lady’s society during her 
absence. 

“It is not probable you will want me,” she said ; ‘ but 
I shall not go much beyond the summier-house on the hill.” 

The two females highly applauded her proposal of taking 
the air, and Miss Bones—a difficult woman to please in 
general—was so mollified by Mabel’s courtesy, including 
the ordering of a cup of afternoon tea, that after her de- 
parture, she received warm encomiums from that sensitive 
and critical personage, 

**Tain’t one to knuckle under, nor be bamboozled by 
pretty speeches,” Miss Bones observed to Samantha, whilo 
putting a second lump of sugar in her tea-cup ; ‘‘ but that 
Miss Jordan of yours has got manners such as the Presi- 
dent’s wife couldn’t buy—no, nor a millionary, neither. 
Why, it’s worth a climb up here jest to see her smile ; and 
the way she comes in and goes out of a room—wal, it ain’ 
like walkin’ ; she sort of skims along like a feather—and 
that’s the truth.” 

Samantha beamed at once. 

‘Joanna Maria,” said she, ‘‘ there’s one thing I’d say and 
certify to afore the mayor! You're a discernin’ cretur, ef 
ever one lived ; and your judgment is a mine of gold that 
knows no bottom.” 

“Oh, reely now!” returned Miss Bones, with graceful 
modesty ; ‘‘I expect you're sort of pa’tial and overrate me 
—I reely do!” 

“No!” pronounced Samantha, almost sternly. 

‘*Wal,” added Miss Bones, ‘‘ there’s one thing sure ard 
sartin! Iset a heap of store by your opinion, and what 
you say makes me go upa peg or two higher in my own 
estimation, for I know you ain’t one to flatter.” 

‘*Not a flatter!” cried Samantha. ‘Have another eup 
of tea, Joanna Maria, and give me just a drop more whilo 
your hand’s in.” 

After noting this commencement of their conversation, it 
is somewhat superfluous to add that the friends spent a 
delightful hour. 

Mabel wandered off through the shrubberies and up the 
hill into the road, through the loveliness of the late after- 
noon, 

She was thinking of what Mrs. Craycroft had said ; the 
idea that she was doing good in the world—could at least 
be of comfort to some human being, broncht a certain sat- 
isfaction which seemed to cast a ray of light across the 
chill monotony of her faded life. 

It was hard to he natient—hard to he resiened beneath 
the trouble which had blighted her youth in the fullness ct 
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its beauty ; but she tried, nobly, incessantly. The last 
year had been a very long one, unsupported by the kind- 
ness and affection with which Gilbert Harrington had 
cheered the first twelve months after she and misery had 
made acquaintance. 

The secret of her birth was a constant pain to her sensi- 
tive nature ; struggle and pray as she might, it was diffi- 
cult to bear her burden. That she had been permitted to 
be of some assistance to Ralph Desborough was much ; 
in her worst hours of suffering the recollection kept her 
from despair. She could never be sufficiently grateful to 
Providence for having granted the boon—except for it, she 
told herself often, that she must have broken down and 
perished beneath her load. 

Ah, well, maybe life would not last long—it did not 
seem possible that physical strength could bear for many 
years the burthen forced upon it by her aching heart, her 
weary soul. Oh, when the end was at hand, surely Ralph 
would believe her words! She could send for him then, 
and reveal the whole truth. Tl as he thought of her, ill as 
he had reason to think, he would know that on her death- 
bed she could not utter a falsehood. If never before, when 
that hour came she might have the happiness of hearing 
him say that he forgave her—admit that in what she had 
done she had from first to last been actuated by a sense of 
duty. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


WITH JOANNA MARIA. 


reached New York. He had business there 
—matters which would in any case have 
‘ necessitated his return East; but every- 
thing must wait until he had completed 
the task upon whose fulfillment his heart 
was sternly set. 
Only a few hours after his arrival in 
the great city he took his way up the river 
toward the dwelling so intimately con- 


. . . ° | 
nected with every memory of his child- | 


hood and early youth. 

It was late in the afternoon when the train stopped at 
the village—one of the closing days of November, but so 
mild and soft that it might have been early Autumn. 

Ralph was in no mood to meet any acquaintance until 
he had done his work, so he took a narrow lane that began 
near the station and skirted the town, bringing him out 
into the high road just beyond the village limits, and 
nearly opposite the great iron gates which gave admittance 
to the Harrington domain. 

A little child playing in the door of the lodge was the 
only person in sight—so busy nursing a broken-legged doll 
that she could scarcely stop long enough to open the gate. 
She was a stranger to Ralph. He paused to ask after the 
former lodge-keeper. 

** Oh, he’s dead,” said the child, ‘‘and me and mother 


lives here now—and we can do a great deal better than | 
Mother, she’s gone into | 
Hush, dolly ! don’t ery | 


Hodges, he was so lame and old. 
the village to buy some groceries. 
—mammy’s coming '” 

Ralph dropped some pennies into the hand of the mater- 
nally precocious mite of humanity, and passed on along 
the broad carriage-road which wound in and out among 
the great elms and beeches, where a couple of belated birds 
were singing in a mournful, fragmentary fashion, which 
sounded, to Ralph’s impressionable fancy, like a dirge. 

Every step brought a fresh pang. Once he paused, 
almost inclined to turn back. This sudden view of the old 


haunts brought up in such wild confusion happy memories 
of boyhood and the terrible pain and wrong which had 
come to him since, and ended by banishing him from his 
former home, and rendering even the right of it a new suf- 
fering, that for a little it seemed wanton folly to expose 
himself to such misery. 

But the thought of the errand which had brought him 
rose, and he steeled his heart therewith, and went on. 

He reached the great terrace, turned to cast one hurried 
glance over the familiar landscape, bright with the hues of 
approaching sunset, then rang the bell. He waited some 
instants, but nobody appeared. He rang again, more 
loudly, and, after another brief delay, the door opened with 
considerable unnecessary violence. Ralph found himself 
confronted by a young woman with a face like a hatchet, a 
marvelously beflounced and furbelowed yellow gown, a 
stiffness of figure suggestive of stays composed of steel 
bars, and a general air of always expecting to meet with an 
affront to her dignity, and of being always more than ready 
to resent it. 

Ralph had never seen the remarkable female, and his 
first thought was that poor Waters must be dead, too, 
though not many weeks had elapsed since a letter from 
the old man had reached him, containing the assurance 
that his health was wonderfully good; adding also the 
information that Miss Jordan still resided in the house. 

However, the young woman’s opening speech dispelled 
his sudden dread. Had he noticed, he might also have 
perceived that her sharp features perceptibly relaxed in 
their severity as she calmly and steadfastly regarded him 
from head to foot. 

“You had to wait?” she observed, condescendingly, 
before he could speak. ‘‘ The truth is, we forgot he was 
away—I mean Waters, that’s the butler. There used 
always to be a couple of men besides, but that was in Mr. 
Harrington’s time, and it don’t seem useful to keep a troop 
when there’s nothing for them to do but fall over one 
another, as furriners and niggers always will—and of 
course nobody else would turn themselves into waiters, to 
pick and beck at anybody’s bidding.” 

She spoke with astounding swiftness, in a high-pitched, 
monotonous voice, whose very sameness, somehow, was an 
added surprise. Even in the midst of his preoccupation, 
Ralph could not help smiling to think what Mr. Harring- 


| ton’s horror would have been to number this irrepressible 


creature among the members of his domestic staff. 
‘So Waters is away ?’’ he said. 
‘* Ab-sent,” amended the damsel, giving him another 





searching glanée, still fuller of approval than the first. 
| ** He’s went down to the city to meet Mr. Reeves, who's 
| just come home from Europe to-day—he’s a cousin of Mr. 
| Harrington's, or was, if so you be you knew him—I never 
had the advantage of meeting him myself—and he’s been 
gone a year in furrin parts—Mr. Reeves, his cousin, I 
mean, for Mr. Harrington, he was dead before that, some 
time.” 

She poured out this speech in a breath, and then fell 
contemplatively to studying Ralph's scarf-ring. 

**Ts Miss Jordan in ?” he asked. 

‘Not to say /x,” said the damsel, beginning to grow 
| excited and emphasize her words. She was still studying 
his scarf-ring—Ralph concluded that the green sphinx’s 
profile affected her nerves from some unknown reason. 

‘“Has Miss Jordan gone to town ?” he inquired. 

Still with her eyes on the sphinx, the young woman 
shook her head till a blue bow on its summit threatened to 
fly off like a bird discontented with its perch. 

‘Not to say gone!” she cried, and now the emphasis she 
put on the closing word was positively startling. 
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‘* Will you tell me where she is ?” he asked, patiently. 

“Why, of course!” exclaimed the damsel. ‘I didn’t 
mean to make a secret out of nothing—that’s never my 
way !” 

“No, no !” returned Ralph, hurriedly, because she paused 
to look at him, as if to discover whether he had meant to 
accuse her of attempting any mystery. This time she actu- 
ally smiled as she finished her survey, tossed her head 
again, and said : 

‘Please to step in—why, do—you’re welcome, I’m sure ! 
I don’t belong to the family myself.” (She gave the infor- 
mation in a tone which sounded as if she thought it proba- 
ble he might mistake her for the mistress of the mansion, 
and considered it only kind to undeceive him.) ‘‘ I some- 
times make dresses for Samantha Dawson—she’s the house- 
keeper—and I’m not ashamed of honest labor, whatever 
others may be; and I was up here this afternoon to see 
Samantha. She’s in bed with rheumatism—and I’m sure 
nothing else would keep her quiet, for an activer creature 
never lived—and I was in this morning to bring some work 
home, and I met Mr. Waters, and he spoke about the bell, 
which cook wouldn’t answer it if the house was afire, and 
Jane’s that stupid you can’t depend on her ; and I says to 
Waters, ‘Land’s sake! I’ll come back this afternoon and sit 
with Samantha,’ says I.” 

“Very kind of you, I am sure,” said Ralph. ‘‘ And can I 
see Miss Jordan ?” 

‘“Why, of course—she ain’t one to hide—no need, I’m 
sure! But law, don't talk about kind—folks must help 
each other! And I says to Waters, ‘Don’t fret about the 


‘bell; this is a free country, and we’ve no betters, and be 


rung about like a dog is what I never would—not that it 
ever rings once a week, I’ll take my ‘davit ; but it stands to 
reason S. Dawson can’t get up when one foot, and that her 
right, is swelled like a cushion ; so if needs be I'll open 
myself, which I did, only later than I meant, for we'd for- 
got we'd sent Jane to the village and Fanny with the tooth- 
ache, and I was. rubbing Samantha’s ankle, which she 
squealed like mad every time I touched her, till it was a 
wonder we heard the bell if it had been as big as the one 
on the new meeting-house.” 

She stopped suddenly—like a clock that has run down ; 
something clicked in her throat too, like machinery out of 
order. 

“Tam much obliged to you,” said Ralph. 
please - 

“Not at all!” she cut in. ‘Step right ahead—not to say 
into the parlor, for there’s about a dozen in the house, if 
choice was an object.” 

“Then Miss Jordan is at home ?” 

“She is and she ain’t, so to speak,” replied the young 
lady. ‘‘Just step in and I'll call her. She went for a little 
walk in the grounds—only up to the summer-house you 
can catch sight of through the trees—though it’s not so 
near as it looks——” 

“Oh, thanks ; I can save you further trouble,” he inter- 
rupted ; ‘‘I will go directly there.” 

“Only don’t lose the way,” said the damsel, with a third 
smile. ‘Just beyond the house there’s a dip, and when 
you're in it you can’t see the arbor, and there’s about six- 
teen paths going criss-cross among the trees in the craziest 
way. I'll show you the road myself with pleasure.” 

“Thanks, it is not necessary—I have been here before.” 

“‘In-deed! I never happened to have the advantage of 


“Will you 





meeting you; but I’m new to the village myself—only . 


came six months ago. I bought out Miss Hopkins’s busi- 
hess—my name’s on the sign—Miss J. M. Bones—Joanna 
Maria—but it’s too long for a sign—perhaps you knew 
her? She was a good woman, Miss Hopkins was, and I’m 





sure I hope she’s in heaven this minute—though they’ll 
never ask her to sing the second time—but make a dress 
she could not, any more than I could build a pyramiddle, 
and as for a bonnet—well, when you come to that !” 

She paused and elevated both hands to express the ina- 
bility of human language to say what you reached when 
arriving at the late Miss Hopkinson’s conceptions in re- 
gard to that important article of feminine attire. 

Ralph thanked her anew and hastened down the steps ; 
as he turned an angle of the corner, he heard her call : 

‘““Don’t be fooled by the criss-crosses! Keep straight 
through the grounds into the woods, and if you lose your- 
self, you've only to holler, and Miss Jordan is sure to 
hear.” 

The damsel stood looking after him until he disappeared, 
then she went slowly back into the house and closed the 
door behind her. Joanna Maria was neither an impression- 
able nor an imaginative woman, but somehow she felt that 
the great corridor looked singularly gloomy and dark—as 
if she had shut something out even more beautiful than the 
sunshine. + 8 

‘“*T’ve seen pictures and I’ve seen statoos,” she thought ; 
‘but I never see the like of that fellow in all my born days, 
—he’s jest too handsome, and that’s a fact! I can’t think 
of anything he’s like except Mr. Mordaunt’s race-horse— 
it’s ridiculous to compare a human to a four-footed animal, ; 
but that’s what he’s like.” £ 

She went slowly through the halls and up the stairgase, 
of the wing which led to Samantha’s room. She had left; 
the door open behind her, and as she looked in, she saw 
that Samantha had fallen asleep. She sat quietly down by; 
the bed, and sat stiller than she had probably ever dane in. 
her whole life, so absorbed was she in her recollections of, 
her late-interview. 

I often wonder if exceptionally handsome people, men 
or women, ever think of the effect their beauty produces: 
upon persons to whom they probably have never given a 
second thoughit—not even noticed, perhaps. Twice in my 
life the idea has been brought to my mind so forcibly that 
since then I frequently marvel about it. Once, when I was 
living in Naples, there was a Russian woman spending the 
Winter there—a creature so beautiful that one would have 
said she must possess a soul in keeping—I think she sim- 
ply had no soul whatever ; she was not bad, she was not 
good ; she was just the most commonplace animal that 
ever loved to nibble sugar-plums and bask in the sun ; too 
lazy to indulge a sensation if she had been capable of 
recognizing such when it came near. 

She lived in a house back from the sea. It happened 
that my daily morning walk took me along the street. A 
little fellow of about thirteen who sold matches was always 
to be seen there. He was an acquaintance of mine—I usu- 
ally have a great many impossible ones ; I suppose I like 
low society. Now, in that deserted quarter, Paulo could 
never sell a match, and on a certain day I said to him: 

‘‘ Why do you waste your time here? You ought to be 
down in the Toledo as you used to be.” 

‘‘Signore,” said he, in a sort of awed whisper, ‘‘I come 
every morning, and I wait till she comes out on the bal- 
cony,” and he pointed toward the house where the Russian 
lived. ‘‘She always comes—I couldn’t go away till I’ve 
seen her !” 

‘* Does she give you money ?” I asked. 

‘‘Oh, no; she never so much as looks at me—I don’t 
want money! The sunshine doesn’t notice us, but we like 
to watch it,” Paulo answered, with his great eyes full of 
tears. 

And once, in a French city, I had rooms in a house 
where a young cavalry officer resided—I think I do not 
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exaggerate when I assert that, physically speaking, a more 
magnificent creature could not be created. 

The servant of the people with whom he lodged—I had 
another proprietor—treated the woman in the most brutal 
manner. 
not very intelligent, but with eyes like a dog. She took 
care of the officer’s rooms, though his own servant waited 
on him, so I dare say he never saw her. 

** Ninette,” said I, once, ‘‘ why do you stop with those 
brutal people ? You could find another place—do go 
away.” 


‘* Monsieur,” she replied, ‘Ill tell you my secret—I | 


couldn’t leave him!” and she pointed to the door of the 
lieutenant’s apartment. 
I knew the young man—a rather dissipated, common- 


place fellow—and not very long afterward he and I were | 


entering the house together. There was a crowd assem- 
bled. The poor servant had fallen down-stuirs and broken 
her leg and was taken away to the hospital. 

‘Why, it’s Ninette !” said L 

** Who the devil is Ninette ?” he asked. 

“The girl that takes care of your rooms. 
recognize her ?” . 

‘““No,” said he. 

And, to my knowledge, the creature used to wait, night 


Don’t you 


after night, on the stairs, tired as she was, to have the hap- | 


piness of seeing him go up ; and with my own eyes I once 
saw her kiss a pair of muddy boots which belonged to him, 
as she was carrying them off to clean ! 

I think some vague approach to the kind of silent adula- 
tion, such as the Neapolitan beggar boy and the Picardy 
white slave felt, was in the mind of Joanna Maria as she sat 


watching beside Samantha’s bed, recalling the image of the | 


man she had lately seen. 
Samantha woke—lay for several moments regarding her 
friend, who was so deeply absorbed in her own reflections 


that she did not perceive anything outside ; then asked, | 


quickly : 

“Have you turned into a mummy ?” 

**Land’s sake !” cried Joanna Maria, turning red as fire ; 
‘-T didn’t know you was awake !” 

‘‘Wal, I am,” retorted Samantha, her voice sharpened 


by a sudden twinge of pain in her rheumatic foot ; “but I | 


don’t see that my being so is any reason for your looking 
like a poppy ! 
to bed yourself !” 

Joanna Maria was still so dazed by her vision that she 
did not even get angry, and yet she had a hot temper of 
her own. 

“I’m pretty well,” she said. 


was here!” was Samantha’s answer. ‘‘Who rung? You 
was away so long I went to sleep—I concluded you'd gone 
home.” 

‘“ Why, of course I hadn't 

‘* Wal, Ican see that! Rhenmatiz in the foot don’t make 
people blind, as ever I heerd !” exclaimed the old maid, 
with increased acrimony. ‘‘ Who rung, I say ?” 

“*T was that took aback, keeping a body waiting so long, 
that I expect when I did open the door I looked like a 
Chinese mannering !” cried Joanna Maria, bursting into 
voluble speech. 


hd 


a peck on the head with a sharp stone.” 
**I wish somebody would !” muttered Samantha. 


She was a dwarfish creature, a little deformed, | 


Ef you've got scarlet fever, you'd better go 


“Will you have some 
lemonade? How’s your foot ?” wishing, like a wise woman, 
to draw Samantha’s thoughts back to a purely personal 
nature. 

“T don’t want any lemonade—I'm sick of it; and my 
foot has got Old Harry in it, and I'd say so if the preacher 


“‘ When I set out to do a thing I like todo | 
it right straight along, and not act as if somebody’d hit me | 


* What!” exclaimed Joanna Maria, in a voice full of 
menace. 

“What, indeed! You may well say what !” cried Saman. 
tha. ‘‘ For mercy’s sake, can’t you tell who rung ?” 

‘* A visitor,” said Joanna Maria, laconically. 

The pair looked steadily into each other’s eyes. Friends 
as they were, many ttle had already taken place be 
tween them, and neitx xv had ever been able to congratulate 
herself on a victory 30 equally matched were they—both 
felt that a new trial] of force was coming. 

** Who ?” cried Samantha, turning up her left ear, as if 
she had not caught the words. It was an unwise show of 
'scorn on her part! Miss Bones leaned forward aud 
screamed : 

** A visitor !” 

“‘Ugh—oh—ngh !” howled Samanth 
| as deaf as a post, i’m sure !” 

“TI thought you must be so a’resty, you had so much 
trouble hearing !” returned Joanna Maria. 

* What on arth ails you ?” cried Samantha, 

** What ails you?” retorted Miss Bones. 

** Rheumatiz—and it’s a poor tims to go tormenting me 
under the guile of friendship !” said Samantha. 

She had the advantage—she felt it ; she saw that Joanna 
Maria felt it; the knowledge somewhat restored her good 
humor. 

‘* A friend in need is a friend indeed,” quoted Miss Bones, 
in a solemn voice, as if she fancied the old proverb a quota- 
tion from the Bible. 

**Wal, I’m in need of one, ef ever a poor cretur was,” 
said Samantha. . 

“And I’m one indeed, if I’m one at all,” promptly re 
sponded Joanna Maria. 

**Then, like a good soul, tell me who rung ?” cried Sa 
mantha, pleadingly. 

**T know no more than the blind knows scarlet,” replied 
Miss Bones, impressively. ‘‘ But, Samantha, if ever 
| statoos walked and picturs spoke, he was one, as sure #8 

you're a lying there with your right foot swelled up like a 
bandhbox !” 

**Good gracious !” moaned Samantha, partly in surprise 
at her friend’s eloquence, partly because the bandbox-like 
foot gave her a fresh twinge. 

*“You may well say it—I said it—I don’t know what I 
said,” returned Miss Bones, flinging up her hands. 

Again Samantha felt her angry passions rise ; this awak 
ening her curiosity and then trifling with it, was a down- 
right wickedness she considered, under the circumstances. 

** Joanna Maria,” said she, ‘‘ I can’t talk Greek.” 

*‘T don’t know as anybody ever supposed you couid,” 
retorted the other, still so excited that she was ready to be 
poetical, lachrymose, or quarrelsome, at a moment’s notice 

‘Then don’t talk it to me !” snapped Samantha. 

“T won’t talk at all; maybe that'll suit best,” said Miss 
Bones, and sat down, looking as sullen as a Winter’s twi- 
| light. 

** Joanna,” said her friend, ‘this isn’t behaving like a 
Christian and a member !” 

“I’m not a member,” said Joanna ; ‘I'm only on proba- 
tion—got two months yet to run. I expect to be sot an 
example by them that have had their certificate for years 
and years,” 

‘* Take care you're in a state to receive a certificate when 
probation ends !” cried Samantha, sternly. ‘ Joanna Ma- 
ria, who pulled that bell ?” 

‘‘Samantha Dawson, if you was to fledge me alive, I 
couldn’t say no more than I have !” replied Joanna. ‘“‘ He 

was a tall fellow, with great, brown eyes that looked you 
| through and through, and yet, somehow, was soft asa 


$¢ You've made me 
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baby’s ; and the beautiful smile, an’ a yeller moustache, 
and a voice jest like an organ—and all the same he looked 
like a race-horse !” 

Samantha started up in bed, regardless of the pain the 
hasty movement caused her. 

“ Who did he ask for ?” she demanded, hoarsely. 

“ Miss Jordan.” 

«Did you tell him where she was ?” 

‘Of course I did.” 

“Oh, you noodle !” groaned Samantha, ‘Oh, run after 
them; go quick—go !” 

‘IT do believe you're out of your head, Samanthy !” 
cried Miss Bones, undecided whether to be frightened or 
‘scornful. ‘* Callin’ me names won’t do no good.” 
“Do go, Joanna—do!” pleaded Samantha. 

that Ralph Desborough—I know it was !” 

“Only to think of my never thinking of it! and Pd 
heard how handsome he was !” ejaculated Miss Bones, sink- 
ing back in her chair. 

‘*Land’s sake, Samantha, let ’em alone! Folks in the 
village says they was sweet together once, and Mr. Reeves 
made trouble between them and took the money! Let 
‘em alone—mabby they’ll set things straight yet.” 

“Straight !” echoed Samantha. ‘I tell you that fel- 
low’s a imp ; he’s worse—he’s a born devil !” 

*T wouldn’t curse and swear, Samanthy, stretched on a 
sick bed and a member of the church, with a foot bigger’n 
your head, sent, perhaps, as a warning !” said Miss Bones, 
furious at hearing this Adonis mentioned in such terms 

‘She won’t go, and I can’t stir—can’t even reach the 
bell!” groaned Samantha ; then a fresh gust of wrath shook 
her. ‘I'd like to throw a tea-cup at yon !” she cried. 

**Oh, break as many of Mr. Reeves’s dishes as you think 
you can account for,” quoth Miss Bones; ‘ though I 
wouldn’t talk much abouta Christian sperit after proposing 
to make a marteer of a friend that comes to help you in 
your trouble.” 

“Tf you won’t go, I'll get wp if it kills me!” cried Sa- 
mantha—made another movement—a twinge of excruci- 
ating agony wrung a shriek from her. She suddenly burst 
into tears—the wisest thing she could do in order to get 
her way. 

“Don’t, don’t!” cried Joanna, in terror. 

*[ will! Oh, if you don’t go—why, it’s enough to kill 
her !”" 

“Tl go, Samanthy—Ill go! Land’s sake, why didn’t 
you say at once it was so venturesome !” 

And Joanna Maria ran off—not so much impressed after 
all by Samantha’s excitement as by the thought of seeing 
Ralph Desborough again. 


“Tt was 


CHAPTER XXX. 
HIS VENGEANCE, 


Raupn traversed the shrubberies and entered the wood. 

He mounted the hill until he came to a natural clearing. 
In front of him rose the summer-house, under the shelter- 
ing branches of two great oaks—when a boy, it had been 
Ralph's favorite spot for studying his lessons in the pleas- 
ant Summer days. 

Le stood still ; he saw Mabel Jordan seated in the arbor ; 
hor face was partially turned away, but he could perceive 
that it wore a sad expression, strangely different from its 
former girlish brightness, and she was evidently absorbed 
in some deep, painful revery. 

“One might almost believe she had a conscience, and 
that it was troubling her!” he thought, bitterly—glad to 
find some harsh reflection which might dispel the sudden 
thrill of emotion that the sight of her caused him, 





He walked quickly forward ; the damp, soft turf gave 
back no sound beneath his tread. He reached the doorway 
before she perceived his approach ; then she looked up and 
their eyes met. 

She uttered a faint cry—half rose—sank back in her seat, 
still fixedly returning his gaze. 

‘**Pray do not be frightened,” he said. 

“No,” she faltered. ‘ You—you came so unex- 
pectedly——” 

He waited to see if she could finish the sentence ; still 
looking at her, and she returning his gaze against her will, 
like some fascinated bird. When he found that she could 
not speak, he added : 

“Unexpectedly, I suppose—pray excuse me.” 

He said this; then stood silent. Making an evident 
struggle to control herself, she spoke again. 

‘**Mr. Reeves is not here—I expect him to-morrow.” 

‘‘T do not want him—I came to see you,” Desborough 
answered, 

“To see me?” she cried, in a strange voice; a calmer 
person than Ralph would have been puzzled to tell 
whether the tone expressed terror or joy—a mingling of 
both, perhaps. 

“Yes,” he said ; ‘‘to see you.” 

She linked her hands together in her lap and bowed her 
head, as if to signify that she waited to hear his errand. 

A hot tide of contending feelings swept across his soul, 
but prominent was a fierce rage caused by the consciousness 
of being forced to admit a truth which he had so long 
denied—he loved her still ! ; 

Yes, in spite of everything—her first cowardly treachery 
and desertion, her later crime—he loved her! Worse than 
forger—purloiner of a dead man’s will—he loved her! 

Let him tell his errand and be done—tell it briefly and 
harshly as he could! Had he not come hither seeking for 
revenge ?—should he not taste it to the full, though every 
drop of the bitter draught scorched his own soul like liquid 
fire ? 

He spoke quickly ; he could hear that his voice sounded 
hard as steel striking against steel, and he was glad to catch 
its unpitying ring ! 

“T should not have intruded upon you without good 
reason, you may be sure,” he said. ‘‘I have discovered 
some papers of great importance—I have come to place 
them in your hands.” 

Again she half started from her seat—again sank back. 

‘*Papers !” she repeated, in a whisper. Her face was 
chost-like, but her eyes did not flinch beneath his cruel 
gaze. ‘Papers !” 

“Don’t be afraid—not a will !” he said. 

She cowered a little lower in the rustic chair; made a 
quick gesture, as if she had been involuntarily about te 
hide her face—recovered herseli—her hands dropped into 
her lap again. 

‘Papers of importance to you alone,” he went on, in his 
steely voice ; ‘‘ the certificate of your mother’s marriage to 
Danforth Harrington—an affidavit signed by the witness of 
the ceremony.” 

Now one hand tugged at the neck of her dress as if she 
were suffocating—her great eyes dilated—an ashen gray 
gathered over the whiteness of her countenance like that 
which comes in some awful death-struggle. She could not 
speak—could only sit there and stare at him with those 
mad eyes ! 

‘You will find it all true,” he continued. ‘‘As niece of 
the man who died here last year, you are his heiress! I 
conyrainlate you !” 

She made a movement—her hand hrnshed from the table 
a letter which lay there. Ralph picked it up—recoguized 
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Lieeves's writing at a glance —restored the sheet to its place, 
“ving 

| congratulate you ! 
to Charles 


hneney, there is 


Reeves—or if you were selling yourself for 
no longer any need—you are far richer 
lawyer, but I can give you the pleas 


s fortune belongs to 


than he! I as 
ug assurance that Ciilbert Harrington 
you 

Again she tried to speak no words would conv 
moment before, one would have said that the awful agony 
of h fuce could not have deepened : bat it did, beneath 


the pitiless pelting of his speech and her own wild efforts 
te articulate 

That is all me went o I came to tell vou. —I mad 
s low journey to have the pleasur | tound the pape: 


eal the 


last we parted, that Giod would give n 


eoukd have cestro 1 chose this revenge Instead 


1 tek!l wou, whe 


He flung the papers on the tabi lashed ont of ti 
“AMM! hou ni *) through the recesn of The wood 

He heard on scarcely human in its suffer the 

tterance of his name ; bat he neither stopped nor looked 


back. nor checked his course till he found himself at the 
further extremity of the forest, and the night come and the 


moon overhead 


CHAPTER N\NAL 
Pri HE SHRIEKI 


ETWEEN the length of Samantha's 
nap, and the time occupied in arriy 
ing at an explanation and arranging 
their difficulty, nearly an hour had 
elapsed before Joanna Maria reached 
the summer-house 

It was growing twilight. She saw 
Miss Jordan sitting there, holding a 
packet in her clasped hands, her face 
bent so that it was hidden from Jo- 
anna’s curious eyes. 

The strong-minded dressmaker felt 
disappointed in various ways: first, at 





“— not having another sight of the hand- 
t " l * 

5 aia some man; then, at all the excitement 
“e .<—*>,.. roused by Samantha's incoherent words 


being wasted, and at finding Miss Jor- 
dan sitting so calm and quiet, when she expected to have 
<liscovered her either enacting a tragic scene or fainted 
lead away. ' 

** Goodness gracious mercy me !" cried Miss Bones, stop- 
ping near the door. 
nearly lost my shoe for nothing. Samanthy Dawson made 
sure I'd find you murdered, at the very least, and here you 
are, as calm as a May morning.” 

Mabel turned slowly round. In the shadow of the arbor 
her face was not distinetly visible. 

“ Did Samangha send you for me, Miss Bones? I hope 
she is not worsej?”’ 

The cold courtesy of the tone brought Joanna Maria 
somewhat back to reason, though if she could have been 
made to believe she was awed thereby she would have felt 
inclined to do herself a dreadful mischief. 

** Yes, Miss Jordan, she sent me. No, she ain't no worse, 
that I know of. Hystrikal, she was, and in a temper— 
talked of throwing teacups, and sich, which ain’t a proper 
return for kindness. But no matter ; I ain’t one to bring 


up agin sick people their little didoes,” said Joanna, in a 
voice divided between ill-humoreand a desire to display 
her own magnanimity. 


You will not go a dowerless bride 


‘She suffers terribly, you know,’ Mabel said. 
I know. Rheumatiz ain't like going to 
no, not even in tight shoes,” said Miss Bones. 
Lord-a-massy ! it was like a engine get- 
I was quite upside down.” 
I did not mean to leave her so long. I will go back to 
said Mabel, rising and leaving the arbor. 
Miss Bones stared curiously at her. 
‘You're white,” she observed, ‘* and you shake !” 
[ have sat here too long—it was very imprudent,” 
Miabel answered, and walked on so fast that Miss Bones 
ul to hasten to eateh up with her. 
‘She /* powerfully upsot,” thought the damsel. 
Something has happened. But, law! she’s one of your 
that wouldn't contide a little in a body if 
It's a good thing to be gritty, but you 
it's against nature. I hate folks that 
are always unbosoming their troubles, but there are times 


“Oh, yes, yes 
au ball 
‘Then she eried 
ting up steam 


tha house % 


proud creturs 
she Was dying 


needn't be all grit 


when a person may unbosom, especially if you've got the 
wit to see the kind of person convenient.” 

Mabel walked on. Her indomitable will supported her 
in this last crisis, as it had done in previous trials. It 
seemed to her that she was losing the faculty of feeling 
aeutely, She had, in a way, grown accustomed to awful 
lor the time, even the knowledge flung at her so 
harshly by Ralph Desborough could not rouse her to a 


shock S, 


real comprehension of all it meant, so absorbed was she by 


| 
| 


the suffering his hardness caused, which came like a physi- 
4 only she had already endured so much that it 
only seemed to make her numb and faint. 

* You'll excuse my having followed you, Miss Jordan,” 
said Joanna, breaking the silence and speaking in a tone 
divided between injury and offense. ‘If I know myself, 
I'm not one to take liberties, or go pryin’ about into other 
people's concerns.” 

‘* No exeuse is necessary, Miss Bones,” returned Mabel ; 
**it was very kind of you to come and remind me how lato 
it was.” 

This remark slightly appeased the damsel; still she 
tossed her head and continued her speech—it was in her 
mind and must be delivered. 

**Execuse me, Miss Jordan—it’s oncommon polite on your 
part to say so, I'm sure, and only what I should expect 
from a lady of your manners and acquirements! I ain’t 


eal blow 


| one not to re-cog-nize merit when it meets me, though 


Some won't, not if they run against it! But I’d rather 


| explain—it’ll be a satisfaction to my mind.” 


‘*T’ve run myself out of breath and | 


‘*Oh, certainly,” Mabel said ; and as she walked on, 
Miss Bones was obliged to walk on also, though she would 
have liked to stand still and watch Miss Jordan's face. 

‘‘Samanthy, she was in sucha takin’,” continued Miss 
Bones, sharply, ‘‘ that at first I really thought she’d gone 
out of her head! I didn’t know the young gentleman 
from a bag of bullets—thongh a handsomer never asked 
for nobody ; and I supposed I was a-acting according to 
the laws of nettiquette when I told him where to find you.” 

‘* Why, of course ; you did quite right !” 

‘** Er-cuse me, Miss Jordan !” sniffed Joanna Maria, ‘i 
thought I must have committed a felonious sin from the 
way Samantha flung out atme! ‘It’s that Ralph Des- 
borough !" says she; ‘he’s a devil—who knows what'll 
happen; run, run!’ ‘If devils look like that,’ says I, 
‘then recommend me to ’em ;’ and we had words—for I’m 


| hasty myself when I’m misrepresented ; and I can’t be 


trod on—no, not by friend or foe, prince nor potentate !” 
‘Samantha is almost delirious when the attacks of pain 

seize her,” said Mabel. ‘‘ Pray overlook it, Miss Bones.” 
‘*T will—I do ; I ain’t one to bear malice ; and law me, 

Miss Jordan, a stick and a stone couldn’t refuse you any- 
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thing, I’m sure !” replied Joanna Maria. 
Ralph Desborough ?” 

‘* Yes,”’ Mabel answered. 

“‘Deary me! I’m so glad to have seen him! I’ve heard 
so much about him—it’s so romantic ; and everything here 
ought to be his, people say ; and he a-wanderin’ on the 
face of the earth like—why, no, Cain never looked like 
that !” cried Joanna Maria, stopping short, a little confused 
by the inaptness of her simile. 

Fortunately they were close to the house by this time. 
Jane came out 
to meet them 
—a message 
had come for 


Miss Mabel 
from the rec- 
tor’s sister— 


the man was 
waiting. So 
Mabel hast- 
ened up-stuirs 
tu speak to 
Samantha, and 
Miss Bones 
halted a little, 
trying to de- 
cide whether 
dignity bade 
her go home at 
once or seek 
Miss Dawson. 

**Oh, Mabel, 
Mabel ; I was 
so scared!” 
cried Saman- 
tha, as the girl 
entered the 
room. 

**You have 
behaved very 
foolishly, Sa- 
mantha,” said 
Mabel ; ‘‘ what 
must your 
friend think ?” 

“What did 
he want?” 
groaned Sa- 
mantha. 

“To do me 
a great kind- 
ness —I_ will 
tell you later,” 
said Mabel. 
‘‘Now, fry to 
quiet yourself 
and explain to 
Miss Bones 
that your illness makes you nervous.” Samantha was con- 
science-stricken, so Mabel comforted her, then turned to 
go down-stairs. She met Miss Bones at the door. 


’ 


‘Please come in,” she said. ‘‘I’'ll be back presently. If | 


you would be good enough to bathe Samantha’s foot while 
I am gorie—I am sure she is in great pain.” 


Samantha groaned, rather deceitfully ; she felt that her | 


best cue was intense suffering. 
“Of course—most happy to oblige yov, Miss Jordan.” 
Mabel hastened away und left the pair to settle matters 
between themselves. 


‘*So it was Mr. | 





TOO NEAR! 


Without a word, but looking unutterable things, Miss 
Bones took the bottle of liniment and carefully rubbed 
| Samantha's foot, and Samantha groaned more loudly and 
| with reason ; but the operation concluded, she had a respite 

from suffering. 

Miss Bones sat down by the bed and glared at her. As 

a rule, Samantha was not a woman to be backward in glar- 

ing in return, but this time Joanna Maria had the advan- 

tage. Samantha turned and twisted on her pillow, coughed 

and choked till Miss Bones decided that she had been 
glared into a 
sufficient state 
of confusion— 
then spoke : 

“Is there 
anything else 
I can do, Miss 
Dawson? = If 
80, you’ve only 
to name it. I 
wouldn't in- 
trude, I’m 
sure, only you 
heerd Miss 
Mabel ask me 
to stop. If 
it’s pain ails 
you, there’s 
drops here ; if 
you’re any- 
ways hysteri- 
kal, I should 
recommend 
peppermint 
myself—but of 
course I don’t 
want to take 
no liberties.” 

Samantha 
could not 
longer endure 
her  friend’s 
irony and ap- 
palling polite- 
ness, and she 
burst out : 

**Oh, land’s 


sake, Joanna 
Maria! Don’t 
hit a feller 


when he’s 
down ! Iacted 
like a fool— 
there! I don’t 
know what 
ailed me—my 
head’s wrong, 
I think. ” 

‘“‘Say no more, Samanthy—say no more!” exclaimed 
Miss Bones, aware that to wring an apology from the old 
maid was indeed a triumph, and she waxed sweet as honey. 
‘Sick people will be vagarious, we all know that; but, 
deary me, whatever coud have put it into your head to call 
that beautiful cretur such names ?” 

To Samantha’s relief, she was interrupted by Mabel’s 
entrance, saying : 

‘‘ Samantha, Miss Morgan is ill, and the rector away ; she 
wants me to come down and pass the night ; I don’t know 





‘ how to leave you.” 
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Miss Bones came to the rescne; the idea of a gossip | 


about the handsome man pleased her ; besides, she was a 


kind-hearted enough woman, in her way, and a very good 
o ’ .? « j 


nurse, 


“Tl stop with Samanthy,” she said, good nature getting 


the upper hand. ‘‘It’s late, anyhow, for me to be going 
home,” she added, and with the pronouncing of the words 
a sense of injury seized her, and she hurried on, ‘‘/’re got 
nobody to see me safe, not if lions and dragons, too, was 
stationed along the road as thick as gate-posts !” 

Mabel ignored the conelusion of the speech. 

“T shall be greatly obliged to you, Miss Bones,” she said ; 
“it isa real favor tome. I could not leave Samantha alone, 
and I know Miss Morgan needs my assistance—thanks, 
very much !” 

**Oh, don't mention it !" sniffed Joanna Maria. 
set up for a moral, but I hope I’m not a alligator !” 

Samantha, however, had taken offense at the previous 
remark, which implied that Miss Bones considered Destiny 
highly culpable in having placed protectors and servants 
within Mabel’s command while she must perform twilight 


**T don’t 


pilgrimages, if she undertook such, quite unguarded and 


alone, 
‘Nobody need trouble themselves abont me,” 


foot can't be rubbed, it can do t’other thing ! 
wish to be beholden ! 
yet !” 

**Oh, dear me !” retorted Miss Bones, majestically, ‘‘ far 
be it from my thoughts to wish to intrude! I ain't a wig- 
and so I offered. 


glin’ sea-sarpent—at least that I knows on- 


said the | 
old maid; ‘‘I can get on well enough ; if my consarned | 
I shouldn't | 
I hain't come to that pass- not | 





But I can go home if I ain't wanted—thank goodness, I’vo 


got one to go to !” 


“Joanna Maria,” said Samantha, before Mabel could 


interfere, “‘all this talk about alligators and snakes ain’t | 


I don’t mean nor wish to 
restrict your observations, I’m sure ; but you'll exeuse my 


very soothing to a sick person ! 


mentioning it, as night is coming on, and I’m to laya 
writhin’ here hy myself, and nobody to wake except Jane, 
which you might as well yell at the dead, or—” Samantha 
paused to give due effect to the close of her rebuke— 
‘them as calls theirselves friends till so be 
it, when wild horses and bal-loons doesn't go off faster !” 
*“*Continner on, Miss Dawson,” returned Joanna Maria, 
suddenly and skillfally assuming a martyr-like meekness of 
don’t mind me !” 
* said Mabel, before 
‘Samantha, I 
and you, Miss 


tone and manner ; ‘‘ oh, continner on 

** Now please be good, both of you, 
the spinster could reply to this last remerk. 
know you appreciate Miss Bones's kindness 
Bones, Iam sure, would not allow yourself to be vexbd or 


they can prove | 


hurt by any impatience on the part of a person suffering as | 


much as your friend is.” 

The two women looked at Mabel—then at each other. 

**T’'ve ben a actin’ like a fool !” cried Samantha. 

‘Wal then, there’s two of us!” rejoined Joanna Maria. 
““Now, Miss Jordan, jest you cut and rnn—we'll get on all 
right now! Samanthvy, she’s ben a liftle grumersome, and 
I've ben a little hash and gritty, but it don’t mean nothing 
whatsumever.” 

So Mabel bade the pair good-by 
them up a nice dinner, and took her departure. 

The friends spent an amicable evening, and though Miss 


ordered cook to send 


ones did not have the gratification of hearing nearly so 
much as she wished in regard to Ralph Desborough, she 


consoling herself by 


refrained from turning acid or bitter ; 
the reflection that, close as Samantha was, s!e would learn 
nore one day or another from those unwilling lips. 

Miss Bones slept on a conch beside Samantha's bed. It 
was late before they retired to rest, as Samantha's foot, 
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after conducting itself very tolerably during the earlier 
hours, chose to cause her the most excruciating agony just 
at the time when the two were beginning to think they 
should be better off in the land of dreams. 

In consequence, when Miss Bones did fall asleep, she 
slumbered heavily till the dawn began to break. She was 
roused from beatific visions, in which Ralph Desborough 
told her that she was the one love of his youth, by loud 
calls and many pushes from Samantha. 

** Joanna Maria! The room is so light—what is it ?” 

Miss Bones ran to a window, and saw flames bursting out 
of the tower beyond. 

**Tt’s fire!” she shrieked, ‘‘ The house is on fire !” 

**Run into the front hall and ring the big bell !” cried 
Samantha ; ‘‘that’ll rouse the whole village. Pull like ail 
possessed, and don’t leave off till everybody gets here |” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
RALPH AGAIN. 


IN HEN Ralph Desborough recollected 
ys himself he had wandered so far trom 
the village that it was past nine o’cloek 
before he reached the railway station. 
He was just in time to see a train go 
out, and learned that no other would 
make any stop until the next morning. 

He walked back into the town, and 


aN F*~2 “4 went to an hotel kept by a man who 
6 9) CPT). had been for several years in Mr. 
9 ~~, 9 - . . ° Ai x < 
. = Harrington’s service during Ralph's 


e/) boyhood. 

Tom Ringwood, who looked like the impersonation of a 
Thanksgiving dinner, was overjoyed to receive him as a 
guest—speedily had an excellent supper prepared, ordered 
the best room the house could afford put in readiness, and 
only regretted that he did not possess toilet articles of solid 
gold, and a night-shirt rich as a king’s coronation rohe, 
wherewith to supply the young gentleman’s lack of lug- 
gage. 

Of course, before Desborough had finished his meal, the 
landlord could not resist coming in for a chat. He brought 
a cobwebbed bottle, whose contents were too precious for 
it to be intrusted to any other bands, and set it on the 
table with the air of a man who felt that he had reached 
the crowning point in his hospitable intentions. 

“You know what that is, Mr. Ralph ?” said he, after’ 
dusting the precious article with as much care as if it had 
been a baby. 

**Tt’s the old Madeira,” 

**Tt is, and nothing shorter,” returned Tom. 


said Ralph, looking at the label. 
‘* When 


| I was sick two years ago, Mr. Harrington drove down to 


| the Czar of Rooshy couldn’t buy to-day. 
| tles when I was getting well, and I saved this. 


see me, and he brought me three bottles—Madeiry such as 
I drunk two bot- 
T’ve had 
the Governor of the State here, and I’ve had two senators 
at a time, not to mention judges, and once an English 
lord—and a serubby, red-headed fellow he was ; but what- 
ever I give ’em, I didn’t give ’em this—no, no! Now it’s 
a-going to be opened, for if when you come to my house it 
ain’t what the French people call a feety, I don’t know 
what a feety is any more than a Dutchman.” 

“Thanks, Ringwood. But you must sit down and drink 
a glass, too,” Ralph said, not having the heart to refuse 
his offering and his society, no matter how little he might 
feel inclined for companionship. 

Ringwood had, of course, to tell about the great disap- 
pointment it had been to everybody when it came out that 
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there was no will—to hope that he meant to accept Mr. | seli—he loved her! Well, at least he need not venture 


Reeves’s proposal. within her reach again; time, certainly, would cure his 

“Tt was a fine thing for him to make it,” said honest | infatuation—the indifterence he had longed for must over- 
Tom, ‘‘but only right—he’d have been a monster not, | take him at length. 
knowing that it was just touch and go that the will wasn’t Yet even while thinking this, the desire to see her—to 
signed,” hear her voice, surged up in its strength ; the love which 

“‘It was very generous on Mr. Reeves’s part,” Ralph | he had trodden down, denied, disowned, rose so burning 
answered ; ‘‘ but what do I want with a fortune, at my | and so strong that he knew, could she have appeared be- 
age? Let’s talk about something else.” fore him, he should have fallen at her feet and begged her 

** You'll make one, I'll be bound!” cried Tom. ‘* Why, | to deceive him anew—to make him forget the past! 
you’ve got a head on your shoulders such as one doesn’t | It was very late before he went to bed ; and for some 
meet three times in a whole life, Mr. Ralph. And they do | time afterward he feared that one of the wakeful nights 
tell me you’re doing wonderful in the painting line. Waters | whose weariness he had so often proven during the last 
showed me a newspaper, one day when I was up to the | two years was in store for him; but physical fatigue mas- 
house, with a long article about you. The old fellow was | tered the restless imagination—he fell asleep and slumbered 
so pleased he didn’t know whether he was a-foot or a-horse- | heavily for several hours. 
back.” He was wakened suddenly by a loud knocking at his 

**T can easily believe it,” Ralph replied. door—wakened from a dream of those heavenly days at 

** Ay,” said Tom ; ‘‘They don’t make many such hearts | Hillside. He woke so quickly, with his dream so strong 
nowadays as he owns—I expect most of the best material | upon his mind, that he called out : 
has got used up.” ‘Yes, Turner, yes !” 

Ralph laughed at the quaint conceit, and led the conver- | Tor he thought it was the landlord of the old, quiet 
sation away from matters personal to himself; but try as | mountain inn, come to waken him for the expedition he and 
Ringwood might, he could not avoid going back to topics Mabel had planned. 
his guest would have been glad to avoid, though he knew | ‘Ah, my God, sometimes I think this faculty of living 
the honest fellow was influenced by sincere interest, not | over the old times in sleep, is the bitterest of all the bitter 
curiosity. | gifts granted us poor creatures—half clay, half divine ! 
| 
| 





Ralph could not help smiling when Tom told him that Then he was wide awake and knew where he was. The 
though many people believed Mr. Reeves was to marry | gray dawn gleamed coldly in through the shutters. The 
Miss Jordan immediately, there was a story current that | wind sighed dismally without, and he heard Tom Ring- 
both had secretly turned Roman Catholics, and meant to | wood’s voice, calling : 
convert the old house into a monastery or convent, they “Mr. Desborough—get up ! get up! The old house on 
were not certain which ; but the gossips were fully deter- | the hill is a-fire! There’s no engine, and we must all go !” 
mined that something romantic and exciting should happen Ralph sprang out of bed and in rushed Tom with a can- 
very soon. dle and incoherent explanations as unnecessary as the light, 

At length Ralph requested to be shown to his room. | for Ralph flung open the shutters, and they could see the 
Tom rust do this, and wanted to prove that he had not | column of fire and smoke rising above the trees through 
forgotten how to act as valet, but Desborough assured him | the pale, cruel gleam of the morning. 
that he had been so long without such services that he | Desborough got quickly into -his clothes, and hastened 
should not know to accept them, which caused honest Tom | down stairs with Ringwood—along the road and up through 
to groan. the grounds, 

A firm faith that Ralph Desborough ought to be rich and “The bell woke me,” Tom said, as they ran on—the fat 
petted, and see only the sunshiny side of life, was somehow | man getting over the ground at an ineredible speed. ‘I 
always uppermost in the minds of his acquaintances. Had | knew the devil must be to pay—that bell hasn’t rung for 
le been ugly and ungainly, instead of so handsome and | years—not since Mr. Harrington used to be well enough to 
possessing a tongue golden as Chrysostom’s, probably they | have visitors in the house; it rang for them to dress for 
would have considered Destiny’s black bread quite as good | dinner, Blest if my first thought wasn’t that I was in his 
food as he deserved. Preach as we will, beauty is a won- | employ yet, and had fallen aslee pin the pantry! What fools 
derful power ; and when you add thereto the gift of fasci- | we mor tals be, after all !” 
nating manners, then it becomes nearly irresistible. ‘‘What fools we mortals be!” echoed Ralph, under his 

Once left alone, Ralph, in spite of his wise intentions, | breath. 
sat thinking—thinking ! He was sorry for his conduct of People were hurrying along before and behind them, and 
the day ; the girl deserved it, but he was sorry. It would | when they reached the scene of disaster, half the population 
have been the more dignified course simply to have sent | of the town appeared to be gathered on the spot. 
her the proofs of her mother’s marriage without a word ; The fire had broken out in the tower, which flanked the 
he wished he had done so. The taste of his vengeance (if | pile of buildings beyond the wing that communicated with 
it could be called such) left a bitter taste in his mouth—he | the rooms Mr. Harrington had oceupied. Workmen had 
felt degraded in his own sight for having been weak enough | been repairing the gas-pipes—some careless fellow had left 
to desire even a triumph in such a cause. a jet burning in a chamber of the tower, close to an open 

How beautiful she had looked in her sad reverie! Why, | window. Toward morning a wind rose, and blew a curtain 
in spite of everything, it seemed impossible she could be | to and fro until it caught fire. But the flames were not 
not only hard and mercenary, but absolutely a criminal ! | confined to the turret ; the light breeze blew them straight 
In spite of the evidence of his own senses, it seemed in- | across until they lodged upon a tower at the further end, 
credible th: aut so lovely a creature could be a sort of reali- | and, though the main building was roofed with slates, the 

zetion of the scriptural assertion of the power of evil to | wings were covered with shingles which, dried by the long 
pe itself into an angel of light. Summer’s drought, burned like tinder. 

He had lied to his soul when he declared that he hated A terrible confusion reigned ; everybody was willing to 
her. Neither hatred nor scorn would come to his aid—he | work, but nobody appeared able to take the lead and direct 
Jovea her! It was useless to shut his eyes—to cheat him- | the rest so as to render their efforts of any eflicieacy, 
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Ralph Desborough put himself in the gap ; his very pres- 
ence, as soon as he was recognized, animated the crowd, with 
whom he was a favorite, and his quick judgment seized | 
upon the best mode of directing their zeal. 

Luckily there was water enough to be had ; not only the 
wells intended for the needs of the house were full, but 
several great cisterns, arranged for the watering of the gar- 
dens and supplying the fountains which decorated the lawn, 
contained a plentiful supply. 

**See that Miss Jordan is safe, and all the women !” was 
the command Ralph gave Tom Ringwood as they neared 
the dwelling, and Tom hastened to obey his behest without | 
a question, certain that it must be the best thing he could 
do, since Mr. Ralph had ordered it. 

At once Ralph established lines of men from the cisterns 
to the house ; the buckets passed up full along one row, 
and returned empty along the other. There were the two 
fires to fight at either extremity of the buildings, for with 
the capriciousness a conflagration so often shows, the sparks 
from the tower passed over the intervening roofs to lodge 
upon the companion turret which flanked the other end of 
the great mansion. 

Ralph did not content himself with directing—like a sue- 


cessful leader in a battle, he was present everywhere. The 
ladders were placed—he was the first to ascend. Having 


established men on the southern tower, he ran down to 
take the lead in mounting the other. As he was running 
across the green at the back of the mansion, he met Ring- 
wood returning from the fulfillment of his errand. 

** Miss Jordan is not in the house,” he said ; “‘ the honse- 
keeper, Samantha Dawson, is in the left wing, very ill—she 
is terribly frightened, vet she won't be moved.” 

“She must be!” said Ralph. ‘* Wait here till I come 
back !” 


He dashed off to arrange his lines for the northern 
turret. 

‘“* Take all the furniture out of the tower-rooms,” was his 
order to another set of men, ‘‘and pile it up in the halls 
that lead to the main building—do it carefully, there’s no 
haste ; we shall stop the fire long before it can even really 
harm the wings.” 

He saw the work begun; stoppel to lend a hand and 
insure perfect composure ; then he returned to Ringwood. 

They entered the house, and went up the smaller stair- 
case to the apartments occupied by Mabel and Samantha. 
Miss Bones met them; she had dressed herself, but had 
rendered her attire somewhat peculiar by retaining her 
night-cap and winding a table-cover over her gown. 

** My preserver !” she cried, and made a dash at Ralph ; 
but the table-cover got in her way and blinded her, and 
she plunged straight into the arms of Tom Ringwood, who 
lost his head, and shouted “ Fire, fire !”’ with all his might, 

** Get out!” cried Samantha’s voice from the bedroom. 
‘*I won't have any men here—get out !” 

Ralph left poor Ringwood struggling in the frantic em- 

| 
| 


brace of Joanna Maria, opened a window, called two men 
irom below to come up; and when they arrived he went 
into Samantha’s chamber. 

** Miss Dawson——” he began, but could get no further. 
The old maid uttered an awful yell, and buried her head | 
in the bed-covers. 

‘** That’s right,” he said —‘* lie still.” 

“Ugh! oh! get out !” howled Samantha. 

‘* You are a woman of sense,” he continued. ‘‘ The wing 
may burn—you don’t want to. I am going to have you 
carried through the hall into the main building. Lie per- 
fectly still ; nobody will see you. Keep your head cov- 
ered, and you can’t get cold.” 

“Oh! ugh! oh!” gurgled Samantha. 


At the same instant Joanna Maria’s voice rose in a shrill 
scream, exclaiming : 

‘* Tf it ain’t fat Tom Ringwood! He’s no good !” 

‘*D-darn!” shouted Tom. ‘‘Don’t pinch me, Miss 
Bones! I can stand a deal of hugging, but I won’t be 
pinched ia 

‘** You're a brute !” cried Miss Bones. 

**My compliments, ma’am,” said Tom. 

The men appeared. With the aid of Ralph and Ring- 
wood they carried the bed across the hall and through 
several chambers, into a room in the middle of the house. 
Joanna Maria followed in silence. 

‘* Now you are all right, Miss Dawson,” said Ralph. 

** Pre—preserver !” cried Joanna Maria, rushed forward, 
laid her nightcap-border on Ralph’s shoulder, and imme- 


| diately developed a tendency toward hysterics. 


‘*Miss Bones,” said Ralph, ‘*I must leave your sick 
friend to your care. I know I can trust to your good sense. 
You are both quite safe here—make her understand 
that——”’ 

Before he could finish his sentence, in rushed a couple 
of terrified females—the cook and chambermaid—each in a 
more remarkable attire than the other, thongh bed-quilts 
formed the groundwork of both their dresses, and began to 
dance and howl. 

*Tt’s Mr. Ralph !” howled cook. 
we’re being burned alive !” 

**So I will, cook, if you'll be quiet,” said Ralph. ‘‘ Now, 
Miss Bones,” he added, turning toward the dressmaker, 
**T depend on you to establish and keep order here.” 

Miss Bones draped the table-cover about her into a sort 
of Roman toga, and cried : 

**T will! Cook, don’t be a fool! Fanny, stop curlicu- 
ing about like a crazy top, or I'll shake you !” 

“They'll do,” said Tom Ringwood, hurrying after 
Ralph, and paused at the door to add: ‘* Miss Bones, if 
they don’t behave as you tell ’em, try pinchin’. You're a 
trooper at it, I'll certify !” 

** You ornery cretur’ !” ejaculated Joanna Maria, turned 
her back on him, and boxed Fanny’s ears by way of hav- 
ing a little relief to her feelings. 

So down-stairs rushed Ralph. He seemed, as the men 
said afterward, to be everywhere at once—did the work of 
three men, and all the while directed operations to such 
good purpose that the fire, so far from reaching the main 
building, was kept from seriously injuring the wings, 
though it certainly seemed at first that everything must go, 
the flames had obtained such headway. 

Nothing tragic ever occurs without a score of ludicrous 
incidents to belittle it. While toiling so desperately that 
it did not seem to him he noticed, Ralph had a perfect 
recollection of having seen Jane, the object of much objur- 


**Save us! save us ! 


| gation on the part of Samantha and Waters from her unfor- 
| tunate lack of memory and propensity to blunders, tear 


madly across the green, in very scanty draperies and a very 
large nightcap. Shewildly assaulted each person she met, 
and at length-—it would sound incredible, only that every- 
body who has seen a fire has witnessed scenes just as impos- 


| sible—she climbed a tree with the agility of a squirrel, and 


sat perched among the branches, looking like a gigantic 
white owl, and hooting as loudly as a large family of that 


species of bird could have done. 


Then some well-disposed but foolish man, after vainly 
trying to persuade her to descend, shook the tree until she 
was forced to slide down the trunk to keep herself from 
falling ; and she alighted directly on the amiably injudi- 


| cious person’s head, and sent him forward upon all-fours. 


He attempted to crawl out from beneath his burthen, but 


| Jane clung about his neck with both arms, and actually 
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rode for some distance on his back ; making a sort of cari- 
cature of a Hindoo princess performing a funeral journey 
upon an imperfectly trained and very unwieldy young ele- 
phant, while their united cries sounded like the lamenta- 
tions of a large procession of heathen mourners. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


IN THE TOWER. 





HEN it was ‘certain that the flames 
» had been completely extinguished the 
ij crowd slowly dispersed after giving 
three hearty cheers for Ralph Des- 
borough, and at least two scores of 
enthusiastic people insisting upon 
shaking his hand with as much energy 
as if it had been a pump-handle and 
the fire still in full progress. 

At last Ralph got away, hurried 
’ round an angle of the building and 

») entered the wing of the tower in 
which the work of destruction had begun. 

He sat down there to escape human society for a little. 
Gradually all sounds ceased—the final stragglers had gone ; 
a stillness, which seemed increased by its contrast to the | 
late tumult, succeeded. Ralph lost himself in one of the | 
deep, morbid reveries in which for the last year he had | 
been only too prone to indulge. He had meant to rest for | 
a few minutes only ; but when he roused out of his gloomy, | 
profitless meditation, and passed through the hall to the 
veranda, which ran along that side of the house, he heard 
the stable-clock striking eight. 

It was a lovely morning ; the sun shone through a soft | 
golden haze, the belated birds Ralph had heard on the 
preceding day were singing in the elms; a faint breeze 
brought pleasant odors from the wood, and nature as usual 
seemed to have no sympathy to offer either for the havoc 
wrought to the work of man, or with the sorrowful heart 
of the human being who stood gazing about upon the 
scene. 

Let him look well upon the familiar and beloved objects, 
was Ralph’s thought—he was not likely to see them soon 
again! The old house would become the home of Mabel | 
Jordan and Charles Reeves ; he wished the pair no harm, | 
nay, he could safely say now that he cherished no enmity 
toward them, neither for the weak treachery of the one nor | 
the harsh suspicions and the stern, unjust judgments of | 
the other. 





But he wanted his life to lead so far aloof from | 
theirs that not even the sound of their names would ever 
meet his ear. So he was not likely to stand here again— 
let him look well about! This time, when he turned his 
back upon his boyhood’s home, the separation from its old | 
existence wouid be complete. 

Suddenly he heard a child’s voice exclaim 

‘There he is! Oh, Mr. Ralph! Mr. Ralph !” 

He turned and saw little Nettie Graves dancing toward 
him, while Charles Reeves followed. Ralph would gladly 
have escaped the meeting, but as it was impossible, he | 
must make the best use of Nettie’s presence to avoid the | 
useless pain of a (¢le-d-téle. 

‘““Why, Nettie!” he said. ‘‘I am very glad to see you! 
So you are still here! But where were you last night !” 

“Down in New York! I went with them to meet 
Unele Charles—that’s Mr. Reeves; he says I am to call 
him so,” replied Nettie; then began to call: ‘Hurry, 
Hurry, Uncle Charles! Here is Mr. Rulph !” 

Reeves came up, holding out both hands. 


”” 


he | 
‘*God knows how glad I am te sce vou !” | 


‘*Haven’t you a word of welcome for me, Ralph ! 
exclaimed. 





It seemed to Ralph Desborough that the last bitter me- 
mory faded out of his mind—he did not even hesitate ; he 
stretched forth his two handsand grasped Reeves’s heartily. 

‘*Welcome home!” he said ; ‘‘ weleome home !” 

‘‘Thanks, Ralph,” returned the other ; and as Desbor- 
ough looked at him, he saw that the stern eyes were full of 
tears. 

Luckily Nettie was there, dancing about, and eager to 
claim the attention of both. Her presence brought the 
meeting back to the safe ground of the commonplace. 

‘*We had such a fright !” she cried. ‘‘ We expected to 
see the house burned down—and it’s all right! And oh, 
Mr. Ralph, I am so glad to see you! And Uncle Charles 
has brought me such lovely things from Europe—and he 
says he’ll take me there some day. Won’t you go with us ? 
Promise, Mr. Ralph, promise !” 

Ralph patted her head, and Mr. Reeves said, with a 
smile : 

‘*Be quiet, chatterbox! If you go on in this crazy 
fashion, you will lose your reputation for being the wisest 
smal] woman in the world.” 

‘** But I am so glad to see Ralph !” 

**So am J,” returned Mr. Reeves. 

And again he grasped Desborough’s hands. 

Ralph saw now that he was greatly changed. His hair 
and beard were quite gray, and there was an expression in 
his face which had never been there before—the look of a 
man who has fought a battle and gained a victory. And 
this was what Charles Reeves had done ; he had suffered, 
but he had conquered. He came back able to say to his 
soul that he could regard Mabel Jordan as his friend—his 
daughter. The dream was laid at rest for ever; only the 
long conflict had left deep, ineffaceable traces. There is 
no victory without bloodshed. All the same, he knew that 
he could be 2 contented old man if he might see the clouds 
cleared which separated Mabel and Ralph. He had reached 
a height where he was clear-sighted enough to know that 
he might easily find in the sight of their happiness a full- 
ness of peace which the realization of his dream—mis- 
placed and out of season, at his age, as May flowers in an 
Autumn garden—could never have afforded. 

‘You must have taken an early start, to reach here at 
this hour,” said Ralph, just to say something that should 
keep the conversation on ordinary grounds. 

‘*Indeed we did,” Mr. Reeves answered. ‘‘The tele- 
graph clerk in the village could think of nothing better to 
do than to send a dispatch-at daylight to poor Waters that 
the house was on fire—it happened he had met Waters at 
the station, and knew what hotel we were at.” 

** The idiot !”’ said Ralph. 

‘** Well, yes; I believe it can’t be a slander to call him 
so,” replied Reeves, trying to laugh. -‘So Waters woke 
me, and of course we could not wait 2 moment longer than 
was absolutely necessary. Poor Waters was nearly frantic, 
as you may imagine.” 

** Yes, indeed !” 

‘*Luckily we were in season for the morning express, so 
our suspense has not lasted very long,”’ aided Mr. Reeves. 

‘*Mrs. Craycroft and I were in such a fright when they 


| woke us!” cried Nettie. 


‘You remember my sister-in-law ?”” Reeves asked. 

**Oh, very well,” said Ralph. 

‘She will be delighted to see you—you were always a 
great favorite of hers. When you were a little fellow she 
used to say you were the only charming boy that ever 


| lived.” 


‘“*T recollect she always appeared to me to have an inex- 
haustible store of sugar-plums in her reticule,” said Ralph. 
‘*So she has yet!” cut in Nettie. ‘‘She gives them to me 
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till Miss Mabel says she will ruin my stomach—but how 
could sugar-plums do that ?” 

The mention of Mabel’s name set Mr. Reeves talking very 
fast—he dreaded its effect on Desborough. 

‘“‘It appears that if it had not been for you, Ralph, the 
dear old house would not have escaped as it has. We met 
nearly the whole village on the road from the station, and 
your name was in every mouth! The neighbors always 
worshiped you, but now you are a hero in their eyes. I 
expect they will be content with nothing less than giving 
you a sort of presidential reception—so be prepared.” 

“Everybody worked well,” returned Ralph, and pulled 
out his watch, meaning to say something about the neces- 
sity for his catching the next train ; but Mr. Reeves gave 
him no opportunity. 

‘*So the fire broke out in this tower ? 
let’s see what damage has been done,” he said, hastily. 

“Tl go too, mayn’t I?” cried Nettie, seizing Ralph's 
hand. ‘‘ Come—come ! I want to hear all you did, Ralphy, 
darling !” 

“The small princess must have her way,” said Reeves, 
laughing—glad of the child’s eagerness. 

And indeed, thanks to her, Ralph could not escape ; so 
they entered the house, passed through the lower rooms of 
the left wing and mounted the tower stairs. 

As they disappeared indoors, Mabel Jordan reached the 
The rector’s dwelling stood at some distance from 
the village—at the qpposite end from that where the Har- 
rington mansion was situated. Mabel and the two servants 
had been oceupied in taking care of Miss Morgan until 
then the spasms ceased—she fell asleep, 


house. 


after two o'clock ; 
and the others slept, too, tired by their watch—slept so 
soundly that the bell did not rouse them. 

Mabel knew nothing of what had happened until she 
went down-stairs in the morning—the baker had just 
brought the news. Her first thought was of the bronze box 
which she had hidden in the tower ! 

She hastened home as fast as she could go. She found 
Mrs. Craycroft in the room to which Samantha had been 
Miss Bones was there too, and the three women 
Samantha whimpered, 


removed. 
began to cry at sight of Mabel. 
contritely : 

“‘ He saved me, Mabel—he saved me! 
brute !” 

**She means Mr. Desborough,” said Joanna Maria, ‘‘ Miss 
Jordan, he looked like the archangel Michael—he did, and 
I'd say it before the whole meeting-house, if they did call it 
swearing !” 

Mabel was wild with eagerness to escape, but she lfad to 
soothe Samantha, and Mrs. Craycroft clung to her, upset 
Presently Jane appeared with the coffee- 


Oh, I feel such a 


and hysterical. 
tray for the invalid. 

*“*Oh, Miss Mabel !”’ she cried. 

“You'll turn the waiter topsy-turvy !” shouted Miss 

Sones. 

‘*Mr. Ralph has gone into the tower with Mr. Reeves, to 
see what harm is done,” responded Jane, as dolefully as if 
she were announcing the death of both gentlemen. 

‘There goes the coffee-pot !” cried Joanna Maria. 

Mabel broke away from Mrs. Craycroft, and ran like a 
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They entered the room ; Nettie was pointing to a corner 
where the oak paneling had been warped and cracked by 
the action of the fire. 

** See —see !” she cried. 

““ Why, look there, Ralph !” said Mr. Reeves. ‘I never 
knew there was a closet in the wainscot! The heat has 
forced the door open—it must have been a secret one.” 

**T’ve an idea Mr. Harrington told me of it when I was a 
child, but I had forgotten,” returned Ralph. 

‘* There’s a box on the shelf !” cried Nettie ; ‘“‘a beautiful, 


| shiny box—that’s what I wanted you to see—away up high, ’ 
and she flung the door wide open, showing the bronze cas- 


Come along and | 


ket set on an upper shelf of the closet. 

“What can that be ?” exclaimed Mr. Reeves. 
you can reach it, Ralph—you are taller than I.” 

Desborough stood on tiptoe, and managed to seize the 
box ; it slipped from his hands, struck the floor with such 
force that the lid burst off and a roll of paper fell out. 

** Look—look !” shouted Nettie, in wild excitement. She 
snatched up the document and handed it to Mr. Reeves. 
He unfolded the sheet—glanced down the page, and ex- 


“Try if 


claimed : 
**Good God! 
find !” 
There was a terrible cry from the door, 
rushed in, shrieking : 


A will—Gilbert’s will that we could not 


Mabel Jordan 
‘ Let it alone—it is mine—let it alone !” 

She struggled frantically with Mr. Reeves to snatch the 
paper ; he held it beyond her reach ; little Nettie screamed. 
Ralph stood silently watching the frenzied girl ; at last he 
pitied her—pitied her down to the very depths of his heart. 
Her sin had found her out! She had not dared to burn 
the dead man’s testament, and now it had reached the 
light ! 

‘Be still, 
this !” 

He held Mabel back with one hand, with the other gave 
the paper to the young man. 

It was Mr. Harrington’s will which Ralph regarded, but 
it was dated six months before his death, and it bequeathed 


Mabel !” cried Mr. Reeves. ‘Ralph, read 


the whole of his vast fortune to Mabel Jordan ! 

Ralph was speechless, 

‘*Now you know the truth!” cried the despairing girl. 
‘‘He would do it, in spite of all my prayers! When he 
was dead I stole it—I had the right! I knew the other 
will was not signed! I knew you hated me too deeply to 
touch a penny from my hands, but I thought you would 
from Charles Reeves! Oh, if I had only burned it—if I 
had only burned it !” 

She tottered back into a chair—in another instant Ralph 
Desborough was knecling at her feet. 

**Only forgive me!” he moaned. ‘‘I can never look in 
your face again—but forgive me before I go! I think God 
never will—but do you ?” 

** Ralph,” Mabel whispered, opening her eyes and look 
ing down at him with a heavenly smile ; ‘‘ Ralph !” 

Just then Waters peered into the room. Charles Reeves 


| caught Nettie up in his arms—hurried forward—pushed 


demented creature along the corridor toward the southern | 


wing. 


Ralph and Mr. Reeves were standing looking about in | 


one of the tower rooms. 


The roof and a portion of the | 


walls were greatly injured, still the damage could not be | 


called very serious. Little Nettie, unobserved, had run in 


into the inner chamber ; suddenly they heard her call : 
“Mr, Ralph—Uncle Charles—come quick ! 
what 1 have found !” 


the old man gently back—followed him out, and closed 


the door. 
‘Leave them alone,” he said. ‘‘ Ah, friend, our prayers 
are answered at last—leave them alone !” 
Along hour after, the three still waited ; Nettie sitting 
hushed and awed in Mr. Reeves’s embrace. Then the door 
opened again, and the young pair appeared, hand-in-hand, 


| smiling through the mists of happy tears. 


No words were needed to tell those who loved them so 


Just see | fondly what that coming meant. 


THE END. 

















FORKS AND FINGERS, 

Tue introduction of the silver or four-pronged fork was 
an important reform in the economy of the dinner-table. 
And this description of fork certainly came into use at a 
comparatively remote period. It is told of Gay’s Duchess 
of Queensbury, the ‘‘ Kitty, beautiful and young,” of 
Prior, that she was wont to exclaim, on perceiving a 
‘*hyperborean squire” raising peas to his abominable 
mouth on the end of his knife, ‘‘Oh, stop him! stop him! 
The man’s going to commit suicide!” Yet the squire had 
a good defense, if silver forks were not yet introduced. 
He was eating peas in almost the only possible way—cer- 
tainly the most established way. And this must have been 
some hundred and fifty years ago. It would seem, how- 
ever, that it was about the time of the French Revolution 
that silver forks came to be recognized as not less neces- 
sary to an elegant dinner-table than silver spoons. Now-a- 
days, to reproach a man for using a silver fork would be 
as absurd as to blame him for having a clean face. It has 
been pointed out, indeed, that in these times the cheap 
counterfeits of silver have made the decent four-pronged 
fork less costly than the ‘‘ two-pronged steel barbarism ”’ 
of the past. Nevertheless, the charge of being a member 
of the “‘ Silver-fork School” retained its sting and offensive- 
ness long after its legitimate significance had departed. 
The silver fork, or its plated substitute, had become a 
common object, an ‘‘ element of social decorum ” univer- 
sally diffused, long before it had ceased to be employed as 
a term of ridicule and a means of satire. As we have seen, 
Thackeray was very careful to limit his liability as a mem- 
ber of the ‘‘ Silver-fork School.” 

[saac Disraeli tells us how, upon their first introduction, 
the most useful and agreeable acquisitions of domestic life 
run the risk of suppression and rejection because of the 
ridicule and invective they encounter. ‘‘The repulsive 
effect produced upon mankind by the mere strangeness of 
a thing which at length we find established among our 
indispensable conveniences, or by a practice which has 
now become one of our habits, must be ascribed sometimes 
to a proud perversity in our nature, sometimes to the cross- 
ing of our interest, and to that repugnance to alter what is 
known for that which has not been sanctioned by our 
experience.” Only a century ago a gentleman could not 
carry an umbrella through the streets of London without 
inetirring the clamor and derision of the chair-porters and 
hackney coachmen, who perceived that the innovation 
threatened injury to their trade. As late as in 1778, one 
John Macdonald, a footman, who published his autobiogra- 
phy, states that, carrying in London a fine silk umbrella 
he had brought from Spain, he ‘‘could not with any com- 
fort to himself use it, the people calling out after him, 
‘Frenchman, why don’t you get a coach?” ‘The fork, 
upon its introduction, was very similarly viewed. 

By our early dramatists, notably those of the times of 
James I. and Charlies IL, the fork was considered as a 
strange thing, evidencing affectation and effeminacy on the 
part of those employing it. Before the Restoration there 


” 


seems, indeed, to have been no general use of the fork. | 


And stress was laid upon the difficulty of using it—the art 
had to be acquired ; Englishmen were then as clumsy with 
their forks as they are now in plying Chinese chopsticks. 
In Ben Jonson’s play of ‘* Volpone,” Sir Politic Wouldbe 
wunsels Peregrine, a gentleman who is about to travel :— 
“Then must you Jearn the use 
And handling of your silver fork at meals.” 
Elsewhere Jonson alludes to— 


“Tho laudable use of forks 
To the sparing of uapkins,” 
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And in one 
ously of— 


of his plays, Massinger speaks contempu-- 
“ Thy case of toothpicks and thy silver forks.” 


England, however, was surpassed in opposition to the intro- 
duction of the fork from Italy by Germany, where certain 
uncleanly saints actually preached against the innovation 
as ‘an insult on Providence not to touch our meals with 
our fingers.” 

The proverbial saying of ‘Fingers were made before 
forks,” may probably be traced to English prejudice upon 
the subject. One does not like to think that William 
Shakespeare never used a fork at dinner, or that the beau- 
tiful Mary Queen of Scots was accustomed to tear her food 
with her fingers ; yet that such was the case can scarcely 
be doubted. In the days of Queen Elizabeth a fork was 
such a rarity that an English traveler of the period brought 
home with him a full description of the instrument. 

The dinner-table of the past must have looked unsightly 
enough, owing to the untidy habits of the diners; they 
scattered on the cloth all their bones and scraps and par- 


ings. Presently a servant with a long wooden “ voiding- 
knife,” scraped the fragments into a basket, called a 


‘‘voider.” It should be mentioned, however, that forks 
were not unknown in England, even at a very early period ; 
traces of forks and spoons have even been found of the 
Anglo-Saxon era. But it seems clear that they were never 
employed at this time to lift meat to the mouth ; they were 
used only by the highest classes to eat fruit with at dessert, 
or to take sopped bread or cake ont of wine. They were 
articles of luxury, made of costly materials, and oitentimes 
studded with jewels. 

Isaac Disraeli describes toothpicks as the ‘‘ youngei 
brothers” of forks, This relationship has unfortunately 
led at times to the mistaking of one brother for the other. 
The crime of eating peas with a knife found correspond- 
ence in the enormity of picking the teeth with a fork. 
There is a caricature by Gilray, of which Thackeray makes 
amusing mention, which represents the Prince of Wales, 
afterward Prince Regent and George IV., in times when 
His Royal Highness was a Foxite, ‘sitting alone in a mag- 
nificent hall after a voluptuous meal, and using a great 
steel fork in the guise of a toothpick. Fancy the most ele- 
gant Prince of Europe engaged with a two-pronged iron 
fork—the heir of Britannia with a bident!” And readers cf 
the ‘‘ Book of Snobs” may remember the author’s account 
of how he was once himself taken for a snob, and how he 
drove Lieutenant-Colonel Snobley, an insufferable snob, 
from the Imperial Hotel at Bagnigge Wells, whither both 
had resorted to drink the waters. ‘‘I felt that I should 
never get any benefit of the waters so long as he remained. 
. . « He wore japanned boots and mustaches ; he lisped, 
drawled, and left the ‘r’s’ out of his words ; he was always 
flourishing about and smoothing his leequered whiskers 
with a huge, flaming bandanna, that filled the room with an 
odor of musk so stifling that I determined to do battle with 
that snob, and that either he or I should quit thatinn. 1 
first began harmless conversation, frightening him exceed- 
ingly, for he did not know what to do when I attacked, and 
had never the slightest notion that anybody would tak« 
such a liberty as to speak first; then I handed him the 
paper ; then, as he would take no notice of these advances, 
I used to look him in the face steadily, and—use my forh 
in the light of a toothpick! After two mornings of this prac- 
tice he conld bear it no longer, and finally quitted the 
place. Should the colonel see this, will he remember the 
gent who asked him if he thoucht Publicoaler was a fine 





writer, and drove him from the hotel with a four-pronged 


' fork ?” 
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A COMMER: | 
CIAL town to | 
be beautiful | 
must be very | 
old. Leghorn 
living 
proof of this, 
and no drea- 
rier, uglier, 
less - inspiring, 


is a 


. . city exists in 
St... all Italy. It is 

sess *. that anomaly 
in Italy, a new town—a town with a history which begins 
long after that of the great Italian municipalities had 
ceased, and which can boast of religious toleration. In 
fact Leghorn—a small village in the middle of the six- 
teenth century—was created by the policy of the Medici, 
as a rival to Genoa, and a refuge for merchants of perse- 
cuted religions throughout Europe. English Catholics, 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews, and French Huguenots 
crowded to Leghorn, and lived at peace with one another ; 
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while gradually wharves, quays, warehouses, and piers 
grew up round the harbor. <A synagogue, founded in 
1581, but remodeled in 1603, rose amongst the Christian 
churches ; a lighthouse was built on the outer pier, and a 
bathing establishment was added to the conventional advan- 
tages offered by the modern settlement. 

The trade at present is second only to that of Genoa in 
importance and magnitude, the chief imports being cotton, 
wool, and unbleached silk from the Levant, and grain from 
the Black Sea. The home industries are the coral manu- 
facture, and a trade in oil. ‘*‘ Leghorn Hats” do not fig- 
ure in any present commercial report, and we must sup- 
pose that the name of these once fashionable and ever- 
useful articles is an arbitrary one. 

A more hopeless place than Leghorn for the artist or 
the tourist does not exist in Italy. Flourishing, popu- 


lous, rich, well-built, it is also white, uniform, and ugly. 
The churches themselves are tawdry, third-rate, disap- 
The shops are brilliant, Parisian, and unpictur- 
The people are brisk, matter-of-fact, and of mixed 
The pleasures are cockney—you might think the 
ghosts of the bands of Brighton or Long Branch were 


pointing. 
esque. 
breed. 
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revived in the band which plays every evening on the 
peach during the bathing season; the reading-room or 
club, the hotels, the cafés, are all distressing copies of 
smart French models. The houses are white, rectangular, 
and monotonously alike ; and you escape with a sigh of 
relief into the equally modern railroad carriage, which 
will carry you in a quarter of an hour to Genoa’s ancient, 
stately, and once successful rival, Pisa. 

Many people think Pisa the synonym for dullness ; they 
have spent a Winter there—for it is full of English and 
American residents, the climate being especially suited for 
invalids, and good for all lung diseases. The proud, Cru- 
sading, maritime Republic, whose medieval prosperity 
lasted long enough to crowd its capital with fine buildings 
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music of days anterior to Palestrina, in the possession of a 
local musician as poor as he is learned. 

Much as there is to be discovered under the mounds that 
mark buried cities in Greece, Egypt, Mesopotamia, and 
Palestine, there is as much treasured in silence or in ignor- 
ance throughout the minor towns, and especially the less- 
visited monasteries of northern and central Italy. ‘To all 
this, Pisa is by comparison a gay and giddy capital. 

For two centuries Pisa ruled the Mediterranean, fought 
the Infidel on the African, Sicilian and Italian shores, con- 
quered Sardinia and the Balearic Islands from the Sara- 
cens, and claimed sovereignty over all the Mediterranean 
islands from La Spezia to Civita Vecchia. In the Ghibel- 
line wars she took the Emperors’ side, rather to, spite 
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IN THE CAMPO SANTO, PISA. 


and works of art, subsists to-day chiefly on its colony of 
foreign invalids, and the hotels and surroundings which 
such a colony involves. To people who go there for health, 
and can only take the air at stated times and in stated pro- 
portions, it may seem a dull place ; what would they think, 
however, of the inner towns of Umbria; the unexplored 
mountain towns of the Apennines ; the historical, sleepy 
market towns of the Romagna? Each of these is a treasure 
to the artist, and a delight to the antiquary. In one you 
find a library, valuable and obscure, hidden in a monas- 
tery ; in another a savant, often a priest, whose resources 
astonish you, and who is content to spend his life without 
making a noise in the world, and at most, using his learn- 
ing for the benefit of some stray enthusiast from the 
North ; in another, you discover a collection of manuscript 
Vol. VII., No. 4—30. 





















Guelphic Genoa and Fiorence than from principle; and 
when. the Gyelph, or national, party triumphed, she suf- 
fered accordingly. Her zeal against the Saracens did not 
entail devotion to the Papal court, and by the influence of 
the latter she lost Sardinia, which fell by Papal investiture 
to the Kings of Aragon, and Corsica, which Genoa claimed 
as the spoils of the victor after a defeat of the Pisans at sea 
near Leghorn, where they lost twenty-nine galleys, and saw 
seven more sunk by the Genoese. The beginning of the 
fourteenth century saw the decline of the Republic, which 
was afterward torn by factions, sacked and ransomed by 
rival mercenary captains, and finally sold to the Medici, in 
whose possession it remained until the French Revolution. 
After that, and until the incorporation of Tuscany into the 
Kingdom of Italy, it still counted as a Tuscan town. 
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One episode of the civil wars of early days was made 


immortal by Dant> ; and the famous ‘‘ Tower of Hunger,” 
the scene of the ghastly death by starvation of Count Ugo- | 
his sons and nephews, stood, | 


lino dei Gherardeschi, with 


AT PISA, 


as late as 1655, opposite the palace-convent of the Knights | 


of St. Stephen, an ancient military Italian Order, of the 


same kind as the Orders of Templars and of the Knights of | 


Malta, The church adjoining the convent is a fine Renais- 
sance building, a little florid and redundant in detail ; but 


such things pass away from one’s mind when one looks at | 


the Turkish trophies brought from the fight of Lepanto, 
which is commemorated, among other victories over the 
Turks, by frescoes on the ceiling. This Piazza dei Cava- 
lieri was the heart of the old city, and the forum of the 
previous Roman Republic, named by Augustus, ‘‘ Colonia 
Julia Pisana”’; while the Church of San Sisto, also a 
national monument of several victories won over the infidel, 
stood almost on this Piazza, and was frequently used by 
the stout-hearted Great Council as a place of assembly. 


It would be impossible to count and describe half the | 
churches, mostly thirteenth and fourteenth century build- | 


ings, with their multitude of fine pictures; their ancient 
crypts, as that of San Michele in Borgo, supposed to 
occupy the site of an old heathen temple ; their cloisters 
and bell-towers, as those of San Francesco ; or the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, a small, octagonal building, rich 
with carving ; or that of Santa Maria della Spina, a small, 
beautiful structure, not unlike the Sainte Chapelle at Paris. 
A portion of the Crown of Thorns is said to be preserved 
in the treasury, and gives its name to the church, whose 
tapering spire and pinnacles make it a very prominent 
object on the river quay. It seems to rise almost from the 
water, when you stand and look at it from the opposite 
side of the Arno, which at this point is as narrow and slug- 
gish asacanal. The Spina, as it is familiarly called, was 
built in 1230, in fulfillment of a vow, by two Pisan families, 
the Gualandi and the Gattosi, for sailors about to put to 
sea, and was enlarged a century later, as well as embel- 
lished with bas-reliefs by Pisun sculptors. Both it and the 
relic of the Crown of Thorns are trophies of the Crusades, 
and tokens of what chiefly raised Pisa to its temporary 
sovereignty. I have dwelt on this church rather than on 
the many others in the city, because, excepting the Cathe- 
dral, it is the one which struck me most, and left the most 
distinctive impression on my memory, among the many 
sights which had to be crowded in during a short day. 


The coast steamers from Genoa to Rome used to make | 


their journeys by night, stopping at Leghorn during the 





intervening day ; and it was in this interval that we visited | 


the city of Galileo. Many remembrances of the great 
astronomer are interwoven throughout the sights of Pisa ; 
here, on the quay named after him, the Lung-Arno Galileo, 
still stands the house where he was born, in 1564; there 
the university, or La Sapienzer (wisdom), as many Italian 
universities were called, where, in 1610, he was appointed 
Professor of Mathematics, and which building; dating from 
the year of the discovery of America, includes the court 
where he often walked, the library where he sometimes 
studied, the Museum of Natural History and the Botanical 
Garden, which already, in his time, illustrated the botany, 
geology and ornithology of Tuscany, as well as, by isolated 
specimens, that of more tropical climes. The Piazza del 


Duomo has its own Galilean traditions, for it is said that 
he made use of the oblique position of the famous Leaning 
Tower in some of his experiments regarding the laws of 
gravitation ; while the swaying of the great bronze lamp in 
the nave of the cathedral first suggested to him the notion 
of the pendulum. 

To those who, like the writer, consider the thirteenth 











and fourteenth centuries the Golden Age of Gothic archi- 
tecture, Pisa is a very alluring place, having less of the 
Renaissance coating than any other Italian town of its size 
and importance. Few succumbed so early, and few were 
as proportionately successful at such an early period. The 
works of art and religion that marked the time, remained 
almost the only ones, for lack of time or means to supple- 
ment them later, when internal factions and a foreign yoke 
—for to the Italian of the Middle Ages his neighbor and 
fellow-countryman was politically a foreigner—crushed out 
the energy and dispersed the wealth of Pisa. For the 
medievalist, this is decidedly an advantage ; for the histo- 
rian, it insures a fuller illustration of one special phase of 
political existence than is found in other cities whose build- 
ings illustrate the whole range of their history, yet often 
leave each one but scantily represented in detail. 

Passing to the Cathedral, with its attendant buildings, we 
cannot help stopping to look in at the shop windows. The 
display of ogyetti d’arte is certainly tempting. Alabaster 
models of the Leaning Tower and the Baptistery, marble 
statuettes—classic and Christian ; corals in fantastic shapes 
from Leghorn, ete., take their place among jewelry, for in 


| Italy the jeweler does not confine himself to the sale of 


personal ornaments ; he finds everything that can beautify 
common life, and make one’s surroundings suggestive of 
culture, within his province. In Rome, for instance, there 
is a large traffic in bronze lamps—not merely for show— 
made on the model of the classic lamps of old tombs ; and 
if you want to buy a flower-vase, you will have no barbar- 
ous, gaudy glass or china cup, fresh from the cheap French 
factories, offered you, but a marble ¢azza, a miniature copy 
of the ‘‘drinking-cup of the doves,” or some model of a vase 
recently dug from the Baths of Diocletian. 

The Duomo is undoubtedly one of the most distinctive 
churches in all Italy. We got there early enough to hear 
Mass, and there is something specially suggestive to a for- 
eign visiter, in thus being able to see, and join in, the 
actual life of the cathedral, as well as to admire it artisti- 
cally. There is a difference between the sight of a cathe- 
dral, as a mere monument of the past, and as a living house 
of prayer. Pisa, however, has given the whole world an 
interest in her church, which, to the mind of many, is far 
finer than St. Peter’s. The main building is nearly pure 
Romanesque, the only national style in Italy, and the dis- 
tinct outgrowth of Christianity ; but unity of design could 


| not be expected throughout, especially when it is remem- 


bered that, like most old churches, a great fire attacked it 
in 1596, and left the door open to the fanciful innovations 
of the pseudo-classic mania. This accounts for the over- 
laden altars, the gaudy mixture of gilding and colored mar- 
bles, the redundance of statues and the blaze of silver plates 
and arabesques in certain parts of the church, but the gen- 
eral impression is magnificent, sombre and majestic. The 
woof mosaics, by Cimabue and various of his pupils, are the 
most worthy of notice among the interior ornamentation, 
even though the gigantic Madonna and Child over holy- 
water basin, and the designs of the twelve nave altars, as well 
as the capitals of two porphyry columns under the dome, 
all bear the name of Michael Angelo. The Byzantine fig- 
ure of Christ, in mosaic, standing between the Blessed Vir- 
gin and St. John, seems to look upon the church as from 
His throne above ; his expression is calm and yet merciful, 
for it seems as if mosaic were incapable of being made to 
express passion of any sort, or sentimentalism of any shade. 
The size of the figure, too, like that in the apse over the 
Bishop's throne at St. Paul’s, at Rome, is symbolic, accord- 
ing to the simple tradition of pre-Raphaelite art, of the 
immeasurable exaltation of the God-man above all things 
and creatures of earth. But the real grandeur of the church 
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lies not in its rich altars, and its innumerable pictures and 
statues, nor even its antique choir stalls, with their apostles, 
landscapes and animals, etc., but rather in its walls and 
columns, and its incomparable facade. Indeed, the inte- 
rior, if less cut up into chapels, would be more imposing. 
The nave and double aisles are supported by sixty-eight 
ancient Roman and Greek columns, captured by the Pisans 
in war; for the whole church is a national votive offering, 
built to commemorate the great naval victory of Palermo 
over the Saracens in 1063. Pope Gelasius II. consecrated 
it in person in 1118. Over the columns is a kind of cleres- 
tory, apparently with some accessible tribunes and galleries, 
all of white marble, inlaid with occasional black and col- 
ored marbles. The roof is flat, and the ceiling coppered 
and gilded. The only ancient gate remaining is one in the 
south aisle, dating from the time of the consecration, and 
representing twenty-four Scriptural scenes in as many 
bronze panels. The present gates, also carved with simi- 
lar scenes, are of the early seventeenth century. 

The view from the Piazza is one none can forget. The 
group of buildings clustered around the Cathedral, yet not 
crowding it, as some of the Gothic cathedrals of France, 
Germany and England are crowded, is certainly striking ; 
yet the massive facade takes your eye, and compels your 
undivided attention. Tier, upon tier of columns and 
arches mask the lower wall, and above them four open gal- 
leries, gradually diminishing in length, lead the eye to the 
carved cross on the summit. Beyond this the blue sky — 
when I saw it, at least—made a sharp, definite background, 
very suitable to the bold, heavy lines of the whole, framing 
within them the simple, yet elegant, mass of columns. 
Nowhere but in Italy do you see this characteristic style, 
always associated with basilica-worship, and tracing its 
descent from the first public Christian churches in the 
fourth century. All the oldest churches in Rome are, 
internally, on the same plan, though the outer architecture 
proper to the Romanesque period dates from the eighth 
century only ; and in some of the smaller—St. Clement’s, 
and St. Nereus and Achilleus’s, for instance—the traditions 
of the earliest ritual are still distinctly preserved in the 
disposition of the altar, lectern, pulpit, apse and choir- 
inclosure. 

The Baptistery stands rather on the right as you leave 
the church, and is a feature seldom reproduced in other 
cities almost as rich, architecturally, as Pisa. Its solid 
white-marble mass seems like a dome lifted off a cathedral 
and dropped on the ground. Like the church and the bell- 
tower, it is surrounded by half-columns below and a gal- 
lery of smaller detached columns above, from which rises a 
conical dome, with occasional bas-reliefs. The interior is 
reached by four doors, two of which still retain twelfth- 
century marble panels, sculptured ; and the arrangement 
inside is very simple and beautiful. Eight columns and 
four pillars support a triferium, and surround a white- 
marble octagonal font raised above the level of the floor, 
and adorned with carved and mosaic panels, On one side 
stands the hexagonal pulpit, borne by several dwarf col- 
umns, and covered with bas-reliefs by the foremost of 
Pisan sculptors, Niccolo Pisano. Both Baptistery and 
Campanile (the well-known Leaning Tower) are later by 
one century than the original part of the Cathedral, and 
the Tower was only finished two centuries after its founda- 
tion. It is belted round with eight tiers of small half-col- 
umns and colonnades, and has a winding staircase of nearly 
800 steps, leading to the platform, whence the view of the 
sea on one hand, the mountains on the other, the flat 
meadows and the winding Arno below, is very beautiful. 
The Tower has only seven bells. 

The Campo Santo, or Holy Field, 1s a burymg-ground, 


to fill which fifty-three ship-loads of earth were brought 
from Mount Calvary by Ubaldo, Archbishop of Pisa in the 
years 1188 to 1200, has a large place in my remembrance. 
The Gothic tracery of the sixty-two windows, dating from 
the end of the thirteenth century, looking from the clois- 
ters on to the green quadrangle, is singularly perfect ; each 
line and curve, if carried geometrically to its conclusion, 
tending to form a perfect circle. The place is such a 
museum of heterogeneous antiquities, classic and medieval, 
Roman sarcophagi, mutilated statues of heathen deities, 
funeral tabiets old and new, that an enumeration would 
prove nothing but a catalogue ; whereas, a little detail con- 
cerning a few representative objects will give a far clearer 
idea of the whole. 

The pavement of the cloisters is of tombstones, and the 
walls opposite the arched windows are covered with fres- 
coes, some of which proved to the writer the most interest- 
ing feature of the Campo Santo. On the noith wall, a 
pupil of Fra Angelico, Benozzo Gozzoli, has teft the record 
of his long years’ stay at Pisa—from 1469 to 1485—and 
continued the History of Genesis, whose earlier scenes were 
naively painted by Pietro di Puccio, of Orvieto, nearly a 
hundred years before. The practice of introducing por- 
traits of celebrated men of the time, however inaccurate in 
an artistic point of view, has some advantages for us; for 


‘ here, among the builders of Babel, we have a series of por- 


traits of the Medici—Cosmo, his son Pietro and his grand- 
sons Lorenzo and Giuliano, the same whose unfinished 
monument in Santa Croce, at Florence, has inspired so 
many modern writers and poets, The histories of David, 
Solomon and the ‘‘ Queen of the South” gave scope for a 
certain quaint wantonness and magnificence of manner, the 
introduction of strange beasts, a half-Oriental, half-imagi- 
native wealth of gilding and color, and general extrava- 
gance; while that of Joseph and his brethren—which 
became the painter’s funeral memorial, as he was buried 
just below it—is enriched by many a portrait of merchants, 
statesmen and ecclesiastics, whose presence tells of a 
grudge entertained, a benefit received, or a bit of satire 
indulged in by the clever artist, whose final appeal was to 
posterity. 

The early Italian painters had a genius for allegory, and 
the subject of the ‘‘ Triumph of Death ”— Christian in one 
sense only—was a not unusual one. Here, on the south 
wall, it is treated less grimly than in the terrible frescoes 
of the Bridge of Zurich, yet vigorously and in a solemn- 
humorous manner that fascinates you against your will, 
Such imaginative scenes as this, the ‘‘ Last Judgment ” and 
‘‘ Hell,” are more interesting than mere historical, or even 
legendary, subjects. Albert Durer might have rivaled the 
group of three horsemen on their way out hunting, who 
suddenly stumble over three open coffins. 

Conspicuous among these frescoes is the so-called Or- 
cagna, representing the Last Judgment. Modern criticism 
has denied that Vasari was right in attributing this and 
‘‘ Hell ” to the Orcagna brothers ; but whoever may be the 
-author, the tradition that he was Dante’s friend and fol- 
lower, will fit him equally well. To any one familiar with 
the ‘‘ Inferno,” there is decidly a Dantesque cast in these 
huge, gloomy, lurid stretches of color. The ‘ Last Judg- 
ment,” to an uncritical and fairly impressionable observer, 
is terrible to look upon ; bolder and wilder, while more 
ingenious in its conception, than Michael Angelo’s in the 
Sistine Chapel ; very medieval in its details ; very realistic 
and yet grotesque (which grotesqueness rather increases 
horror than provokes mirth), and above all, very full of 
symbolism—the outcome, in a word, of a powerful imagi- 
nation and an awfully earnest faith. There is no back- 








ground, no attempt to portray some convulsion of nature, 
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or some thousandfold intensified darkness or storm, such 
as we should expect of any modern painter who should 
take up “this theme. The drawing is stiff, the anatomy 
imperfect, but the individuality of the artist is prominent. 
Art was not retrospective as it has become now ; paint- 


ers were content to blunder sometimes in their eager | 
pursuits—not of conventional perfection, but of their own 


ideal ; and if there was less grace, there was certainly more 
vigor. To copy their predecessors was not their aim—to 
make themselves more worthy of being copied by their 
successors 
was their am- 
bition. 

The fearful 
devils of Or- 
cagna’s ‘* Last 
Judgment,” 
the palpably 
realistic 
shovels and 
forks, and the 
bold censure 
implied by 
placing ec- 
clesiastical 
dignitaries in 
their robes of 
office among 
the con- 
demned on 
the Judge’s 
jieft hand, are 
50 many 
tokens of the 
uncompro- 
mising _ self- 
assemion of 
infant art. 
There is no 
euphemism— 
opinion is as 
vigorously 
outspoken on 
canvas, as 
faith and its 
strong practi- 
eal hold on 
the mind of 
the artist is 
quaintly ex- 
pressed. 

Modern 
critics stand 
before _ this 
fresco, not 
shud dering 
at the terrors 
which its satyrs, its griffins, its literal ‘jaws of Hell” 
belching forth fire and sucking in naked sinners, are in- 
tended to inspire—but coolly picking its details to pieces, 
and debating whether to call its realism superstition or 
satire. I think it is neither. The painter believed in 
and feared what he painted—not the heathen monsters, 
which were but recognized artistic forms of evil in his day, 
but the awful meed of inexpressible torment which they 
denoted. Not even the people who pointed to Dante and 
whispered, shudderingly, ‘‘ There goes the man who has 
gone down to Hell !” believed in the material varieties and 
refinements of torture so minutely described by him ; but 


CURIOUS TOMB IN THE 





| the belief in future punishment in some form was part of 
| their life. 
| Again, the author of this pictured warning could have 
| been no unbeliever, laughing in his sleeve at the fright he 
must cause the peasants, when they came up to market, 
and wondered over the new marble colonnade ; or silently 
carried off a handful of the holy earth to preserve for their 
| own poor coffins, so that their heads at least might rest on 
| the soil for which Crusading Pisa had fought so fiercely. 
| Akin to these subjects were the temptations of the Her- 
mits of the 
a Thebaid, by 
Ne) two Floren- 
Wy il r tine brothers, 
Pr ae Lorenzetti, 
mn where dread- 
ful shapes of 
devils dance 
before the 
anchorites 
buried in 
their caves. 
St. Nanieri, 
the patron 
saint of Pisa, 
has a_ series 
of frescoes 
devoted to 
his life; and 
St. Ephesus, 
a Roman 
general and 
martyr, 
whose statue, 
formerly a 
classic one 
rep resenting 
Mars, now 
stands in the 
Jathedral, 
has another. 
There are 
a few mod- 
em monu- 
ments, which 
come upon 
one with a 
sense of in- 
congruity in 
this essenti- 
ally old-world 
cemetery, al- 
though the 
sculptor of 
ada as | one of them, 
Thorwaldsen, 
is worthy of 
a place beside Phidias himself. This monument consists 
of a group—Tobias curing his father’s blindness, and is in 
honor of the oculist, Andrea Vecca, who died in 1826. Two 
more modern celebrities are commemorated, the fabulist 
and littérateur, Professor Lorenzo Pignotti (d. 1812), and 
the singer, Angelica Catalani (d. 1849). Among the miscel- 
laneous articles of interest stored in this national museum, 
are the chains of the ancient harbor of Pisa, captured by 
the Genoese in 1632, and restored only eighteen years ago, 
when both cities became joint parts of the new kingdom 
of Italy. 
As usual in Italian cities, the environs are full of villas, 
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gardens, ruins. A 
pine wood, a mile 
and a half from Pisa 
surrounds what is 
now a royal shoot- 
ing-lodge, but once 
a farm belonging to 
the Medici, and now 
a common resort of 
the population on 
fine evenings ; while 
three miles north of 
Pisa is the little 
bathing-place, Il 
Gombo, where Shel- 
ley was drowned. 
On the old post- 
road to Leghorn, 
stands a very old 
basilica, San Pietro 
in Grado, built in 
the tenth century, 
and still possessing 
some of its original 
columns and capi- 
tals. Here, says 
tradition, is the spot 
where St. Peter first 
landed in Italy, and 
consequently, the 
ancient shrine was 
at one time an 
often-visited goal of pilgrimage. Moreover, it stood almost 
within the harbor, and at the estuary of the Arno ; although 
at present the coast-line has been so changed by alluvial 
deposits, as to put a belt of nearly six miles between Pisa 
and the sea, as has happened to many a similar place in 
the south of France. 

Five miles inland, on the other side of the town, are the 
Pisan hills—monti Pisani—covered with chestnut groves, 
and crowned by one mountain nearly 2,000 feet high, on 
which stand the ruins of a fifteenth century stronghold. 
Down in one of the many abrupt, picturesque hollows, 
called the Valle dei Calci, or the Valley of the Barefooted, 
lies the Carthusian Abbey, built in the year 1367. This 
we had no time 
to visit; but, 
though it is 
not fair to give 
an imaginary 
picture, we can 
almost repro- 
duce the best 
features of the 
monastery from 
the analogy of 
others of the 
same Order— 
an Order dis- 
tinguished by 
its love of beau- 
tiful spots and 
its lavish en- 
couragement of 
religious art. 
The very words 
“La Certosa” 
conjure up @ 
scene of moun- 
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tain beauty, rocks 
covered with cling- 
ing shrubs and 
vines, tufts of old 
trees making a ram- 
part of green; a 
teeming garden and 
prosperous farm 
sheltered by the 
high hills, a mar- 
velous greensward, 
and within the 
building, elaborate 
carving and a mon- 
ster library. Add 
to this, one of the 
most- statuesque 
costumes in the 
world, ‘for the 
heavy, yellow-white 
folds of the Carthu- 
sian habit suggest 
rather a figure 
stepped down from 
an antique tomb 
than a common 
man. 

Although Rome 
was our destination, 
Ido not think the 
Eternal City made 
half the instant im- 
pression upon me which Pisa did. Grander in her history 
and her destiny, cosmopolitan in her interests and her 
influence, central as regards religion, imperial as regards 
ceremonial, she yet has an outer modern shell which Pisa 
has not; and the beauty of Pisan architecture is also of 
a less mixed type, which went for much in the estimate of 
one of the school of Pugin. 

In Rome you have to hunt carefully after the relics of 
Early Church ritual, and the buildings of Constantinian 
era, while the flaunting riches of the sixteenth century and 
the half-pagan vail thrown over the Church by her gor- 
geous Renaissance patrons and decorators, dazzle and be- 
wilder you. This grievance meets you everywhere, most 
of all at St. 
Peter's, and 
the memory of 
the Pisan 
churches comes 
as a refreshing 
substitute. 

At least that 
is how I look 
back upon the 
contrast at 
present, when 
time and dis- 
tance have only 
intensified my 
appreciation of 
the city on the 
Arno, while 
they leave me 
more and more 
indifferent to 
Rome, with all 
her memories 
and greatness, 
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470 AMONGST 
THE ROSARY OF MY YEARS. 
By FATHER RYAN, 

Some reckon their age by years, 

Some measure their life by art; 

But some tell their days by the flow of their tears 
And their life by the moans of their heart. 

The dials of earth may show 

The length, not the depth, of our years; 

Few or many they come—few or many they go— 
But our time is best measured by tears. 
Ah! not by the silvery gray 
That creeps through the sunny hair, 
Ani not by the scenes that we pass on our way—- 
And not by the furrows the finger of care 
On the forehead and face have made; 
Not so do we count our years; 
Not by the sun of our earth—but the shade 
O: our souls—and the fall of our tears, 

For the young are sometimes old, 

Though their brows are bright and fair; 
While their blood beats warm and their heart lies cold 
Oer them the Spring-time—but Winter is there. 

And the old are sometimes young, 

When their hair is thin and white; 

And they sing in age as in youth they sung, 
And they laugh, for their crown was light. 
But bead by bead I tell 
The rosary of my years; 
From a eross to a cross they lead—’tis well. 
And they’re blessed with a blessing of tears, 
Better a day of strife 
Than a century of sleep; 
Give me instead of a long stream of life, 
The tempest and tears of the deep. 
A thousand joys may foam 
On the billows of all the years; 
But never the foam brings the bark home— 
It reaches the haven through tears. 
= —_ — a 
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VosGa [BREE girls sat side by side on the 
<7 ye] $ SER | sofa. Facing them, Mr. Frederick 
y e? ; soe Dorchester regarded them atten- 
ps tively ;-but not more so than they 


‘Sy him. Mr. Dorchester, who was a 








(kay man of handsome presence and singu- 
& ’ ~~) Jar features, deserved an attentive con- 
SAISP iG); sideration; and so, in an unusual 
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1 FS if degree, did the three young ladies 
ow" | opposite him. It would, indeed, have 
been hard to find a group more dis- 
tinguished by uncommon beauty and peculiar characteris- 
tics than these four. Mr. Dorchester was slightly above 
the middle height, and, though well made, extremely slen- 
der; his figure possessing a supple grace which might 
have been pleasant or not, according as it did or did 
not remind the observer of anything tigeresque or ser- 
pentine. His face was very swarthily dark, and pale ; eyes 
black—not dark-brown, but dblack—and bright as velvet, 
lightened by a central diamond; hair, mustache and 
whiskers all jet black ; brow rather narrow, head somewhat 
flat ; nevertheless, the suave line of benevolence and the 
gracious heights of ideality were each marked in a high 

degree. 











Into his face Ada Cameron, Cornelia Fletcher and Alice 
Roulhae gazed with differing expressions—curions, incred- 
ulous, and timid. He had evidently just made some 
announcement which startled them. Cornelia Fletcher 
broke the little pause with a remark more relevant than it 
seemed. 

‘** And you are really the seventh son of a seventh son 
Mr. Dorchester ?” 

Mr. Dorchester smiled. 

“IT really am, Miss Fletcher. Whether that has any 
thing to do with the power I have just professed, I cannot 
say. I have met with one other person circumstanced as 
to birth as I am myself, and he also possessed a curious 
gift. If allowed to look steadfastly into your own eyes for 
some minutes, he could relate with absolute exactness the 
details of your past life. To him every face was a history. 
To me every face is a prophecy.” 

Alice Roulhac trembled a little. Cornelia Fletcher 
smiled. Ada Cameron gazed at the speaker with drawn 
brows and piercing intentness, It was she who spoke next. 

“You can really tell us, then—to use the common 
expression—our fortune? Sitting here, looking at us as 
you can do now, you really can see what Heaven has 
apportioned us? You know whether our days are to be 
the routine days of most lives, whether they are to be 
happy, or wretched, or stained with crime ?” 

Again Alice Roulhac trembled. Again Cornelia Fletch- 
er’s fine lips curved with good-natured derision ; yet she, 
too, was interested and attentive. 

“Yes ; I can tell you all that you wish to know,” Mr. 
Dorchester answered, easily confident. 

“Well then, tell us! Girls, are you willing? The 
others are busy—they will not heed what we are doing.” 

** Very well,” said Miss Fletcher ; ‘‘I am agreed, for my 
part. You know, Mr. Dorchester,” she added, laughing, 
‘‘we need not believe you if we do not find your pictures 
of life so pleasant as our own. But you, Ada, must be 
first.” 

The four sat in the further corner of a large, brilliantly 
lighted drawing-room. At the piano a lady played some 
sparkling dance-music, two pretty little giris circling glee- 
fully about the room in time to it. At the upper end of 
the apartment were two card-tables, and here and there 
couples or small groups entertained themselves with viva- 
cious after-dinner talk. It was a bright and pleasant 
scene, as any one might have had time to remark before 
any further words were spoken amongst the quartette with 
whom we have to do. 

These minutes of silence Mr. Dorchester had occupied 
in looking steadfastly into Ada Cameron’s eyes, which met 
his with an open and fearless glance. 

He saw before him a fair face, square in contour, crowned 
with vast quantities of light-brown hair, which crinkled 
and sparkled as though dusted with glittering metal; a 
low brow, unusually broad and full for a woman, and 
indescribable eyes—large, liquid, well-shaped, but of a 
gray which shaded into green, into black, into hazel, with 
differing emotions ; aquiline features, well-cut and full of 
character ; and that peculiar fullness above the eyes which 
commonly denotes a highly emotional nature. 

Under Mr. Dorchester’s intent and searching gaze she 
sat perfectly quiet. The silence seemed to last so long that 
it grew oppressive ; yet in reality it had continued not 
more than two or three minutes. 

‘* Please, Mr. Dorchester,” said Miss Fletcher, presently, 
‘* don’t keep us in suspense any longer than the necessities 
of magic absolutely require. You know we are mere com- 


mon clay, and very full of curiosity.’ 
Mr. Dorchester paid no heed to this remark, by word or 
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glance, Another minute or so passed in silence, and then 
he spoke to Miss Cameron very slowly, and with an accent 
which seemed to have been carefully rendered eommon- 
place. 

‘‘Miss Cameron,” he said, ‘if you will allow me to 
withdraw from my promise, we will not pursue this amuse- 
ment any further. Probably my self-confidence betrays 
me into a foolish delusion. I really prefer i“ 

“TI really prefer that you should tell me all you think 
you see. With permission, I shall not consent to your 
withdrawal.” 

‘* Pray do not insist, Miss Cameron. For once, I am 
sure that my art must be at fault. I beg, I even entreat, 
that you will not hold me to a foolish promise made with- 
out any imagination of such a result as this.” 

Mr. Dorchester’s voice was no longer commonplace. He 
had grown even paler than was usual to him. 

And, naturally, Miss Cameron’s face answered the emo- 
‘tion of his. There is nothing more contagious than sincer- 
ity ; and the earnestness of his belief in himself was so 
evident that it could not but produce some like effect in 
those who saw and heard him. Nevertheless, Miss Cam- 
eron was resolute. 

Still, Mr. Dorchester made no revelation. There was 
unmistakable horror in the wild, fascinated glance with 
which he gazed into her eyes—her eyes, full, translucent 
and changing, that clung helplessly to his. 

‘Tam sure you will keep your word !” said Miss Cam- 
eron, in a low voice, after several fruitless minutes had 
passed away. Then she added, presently: ‘‘ I will spare 
you the details, Mr. Dorchester ; only let me have the out- 
lines, I will wait patiently for time to fill in the sketch.” 

As she spoke, a change passed over the face of the seer. 
He covered his eyes with his hands, as though to shut out 
some sighi of terror. 

Alice Roulkac laid her soft hand pleadingly upon her 
friend’s shoulder, and whisperingly entreated her not to 
insist further. But Miss Cameron put her friend’s hand 
aside, withou! sceming to hear her. 

** Does it most concern myself, or others, Mr. Dorches- 
ter ?” she said—-“‘ this vision that afflicts you so. Am I to 
be a scourge to my friends, or to myself ?” 

With a determined effort of self-control, Mr. Dorchester 
recovered himself, and spoke in a natural tone. 

‘* My vision to-night, Miss Cameron, forces me to disbe- 
lieve in the gift that hitherto has never deceived me. J 
must premise that no one can be more convinced: of the 
frightful absurdity of this revelation than I am myself. 
But, since you still insist, you shall hear it. I foresee for 
you, Miss Cameron, neither a happy nor a common future. 
The best traits of your character—y our steadfastness, your 
courage and generosity—will be made the instruments of 
your doom. It is your fate to blast two lives that are dear 
to you. You are to cause death and misery to two who 
love and trust you. You will mourn for ever the acts that 
fate fastens upon you. And that is not all, nor the worst. 
Miss Cameron, shall I proceed ?” 

At that question, and the tone of it, even Miss Fletcher 
ceased to smile. She murmured some caution beneath her 
breath. 

‘“‘Tf you will be kind enough, I prefer to hear all,” said 
Ada, quietly. 

‘* Let it be so. Miss Cameron, your hand looks to me 
stained with that stain which all the rivers upon earth can- 
not wash clean. I cannot name the name which men will 
call you. And it is for my sake that they will call you so.” 

Nobody interrupted, for minutes, the silence that fol- 
lowed this extraordinary prediction. Ada Cameron pres- 
ently whispered, with difficulty: 





“Do you mean that my hands are to be guilty of your 
blood, Mr. Dorchester ?” 

‘**God forgive me! That is what I see in your eyes.” 

As he said these words (she afterward related), all the 
pleasant, homelike scene faded from around her. A vague, 
indescribable horror overwhelmed her. Her vision showed 
her a fair, sunlit landscape, shadowed softly by the mists 
of Autumn, that floated around a solitary figure. One 
moment she saw and knew him; the next the mist 
obscured his form—then passed again, and Mr. Dorchester 
lay dead before her, a thin red stream staining the grass. 

A suppressed exclamation escaped Miss Cameron's pale 
lips, and the next moment she had swooned in Miss Fletch- 
er’s arms. 

Others now saw the agitation of the group, and gathered 
hastily about them; but, finding cause enough in Miss 
Cameron’s sudden indisposition, asked no questions. And, 
with a dozen restoratives, the young lady soon recovered 
consciousness, and with it her usual self-possession: 

The next day, all this was matter for laughter and won- 
der amongst the three friends ; and in a little while they 
thought no more of it all. Mr. Dorchester resumed in 
their eyes his ordinary character of pleasant gentleman 
and amiable friend ; and his peculiar birth and pretensions, 
when they were recalled, were only mentioned to provoke 
a smile, 

Growth, or lapse, however, is the law of all things 
earthly, and friendships wax or wane, as their relations 
change, as do all other things; and as the Summer days 
went by, these three friends grew more and more closely 
bound, through the peculiar circumstances which threw 
them more and more closely together. Different as were 
their characters—opposite as seemed the tastes of Ada 
Cameron, earnest and decided ; of Cornelia Fletcher, light- 
hearted and cynical ; and of Alice Roulhae, tender, timid 
and trustful—they yet found a keen and constant pleasure 
in the interchange of ideas at once so different and so well 
agreeing. 

There was another change, too, not unnoticed by any of 
them, but unmentioned between them—for, in spite of 
their intimacy, they practiced that reserve which is the 
savor of all friendship. 

Frederick Dorchester was no longer the friend, he was 
the lover, of Ada Cameron. Alice Roulhae was no longer 
the friend, but, timid and self-afraid, the lover of Fred- 
erick Dorchester. 

Sitting alone, one afternoon, and thinking sorrowfully 
of these things, Ada Cameron reviewed the steps by which 
they had reached this pass. Self-sacrifice and self-blame 
were the impulses of her generous soul ; and she searched 
her conduct, keenly and critically, to discover her wrong- 
doing—if she had done wrong. as 

Alice Roulhac was knit to her by a thousand ties, and 
pity doubled them all; and it is not too much to say that 
Miss Cameron preferred her friend’s happiness to her own. 
And, alone with her fate this Autumn evening, she formed 
a plot to compass one at the expense of the other. She 
knew her own strength, and she knew the weakness of her 
friend. ‘‘I,” she said to herself, half proudly and half 
sadly—‘‘I am one of those who grow stronger through suf- 
fering. As the gladiators were fed on bitter fennel in the 
olden times, I should feed my soul on pain. The sacrifice 
that will strengthen me would kill her. I shall teach him 
to forget his passion for me, and to devote to her gentler 
spirit a more constant and perfect love.” 

I do not think she considered enough the temperament 
of the man whom she might have loved. Or, it may be 
that she had too great confidence in her power over him. 





Or, again—and most probable of all—she perhaps walked 
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merely in the path appointed for her, while she flattered 
herself that it was she only who said, ‘‘ Thus far, and no 
further.” 

However, having reached her decision, her face and her 
heart grew calm. Only those to whom it is familiar know 
what a secret and keen pleasure dwells in self-sacrifice. Its 
light irradiated her face ; she looked up with a smile that 
was absolutely beaming, as Cornelia Fletcher entered the 
room. Her expression was so unusual that Miss Fletcher 
stopped and gazed at her in surprise. 

‘*My dear Ada, your face dazzles one! Have you been 
standing upon the Mount of a new Covenant ?” 

“T think it 
must 
cause I am so 
happy,” said 
Ada “But 
‘I wist not 
that the skin 
of my face did 
shine.’ Sit 
down, dear, 
and let us talk 
awhile.” 

Miss Filet- 
cher seated 
herself as she 
was bidden, 
but the talk 
did not follow 
for some time. 
She regarded 
Ada with a 
curious air of 
apprehension. 
Finally she 
said, with an 
abruptness 
that was not 
disagreeable 
in her : 

“Tam sorry, 
Ada, that you 
are ‘so happy.’ 
I augur no 
good from it. 
I am apt to 
suspect unusu- 
al emotions.” 

“My dear 
Cornelia, what 
is it that you 
suspect ?” 

“TIT think 
that your hap- 
piness may mean the lifelong misery of that sweet, simple 
child, Alice Roulhac.” Miss Fletcher’s face flushed, half 
with the knowledge that a moment’s impulse was undoing 
the work of months of discretion, half with a conscious- 
ness of the impossibility of restraining herself from further 
speech ; for she continued, agitatedly, ‘‘ Forgive me, dear 
Ada. I have no right—no one has a right—to ask you to 
sacrifice yourself for her. But this disappointment—poor, 
foolish child !—will go near to killing her. I could scourge 
myself for saying such things to you. I feel as if I were 
betraying you both. But I love you both, and I cannot 
endure to see either of you made wretched by the other. 
It is such a terrible complication! But, Ada, you have so 
much more strength than she.” 


be, be- 
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Miss Cameron’s face was exceedingly beautiful, so heav- 
enly was the smile with which she regarded her friend. 

‘** You have no need to ask my forgiveness,” she answered, 
gently. ‘‘I am greatly obliged to you for what you have 
said. You convince me that I am right. Alice shall never 
be made unhappy through me, dearest —that I have 
resolved.” 

They looked at each other in silence. In silence Miss 
Fletcher comprehended all the meaning of her friend. 
Tears sprang to her eyes. She leaned forward and kissed 
Miss Cameron, and the salute seemed almost to have a 
character of sanctity ; for in it was sealed the promise and 
the recogni- 
tion of the 
greatest sacri- 
fice that one 
woman can 
make for an- 
other. 

**T shall tell 
you now with- 
out fear what 
I came to tell 
you,” said 
Miss Fletcher, 
presently. 
‘“*Mr. Dorches- 
ter has called, 
and wishes to 
see you.” 

This inter- 
view proved 
to be all that 
Miss Fletcher 
had feared. 
Mr. Dorches- 
ter had come 
determined to 
speak, to make 
himself heard 
fully, and to 
know his fate 
decisively. 

All this he 
accomplished. 
Yet even then 
he did not go. 
There was in 
his manner no 
apparent de- 
termination to 
insist upon his 
suit, no re- 
proach, nor 
any violent 
despair ; yet, seeing him, no one could have doubted that 
he was agitated by such a depth of emotion as few men 
are capable of feeling. 

Miss Cameron also suffered. Of the two, she certainly 
betrayed uneasiness. But she was no longer a girl, and 
her nature was thoroughly well poised. She held herseif 
in check, and, though pale and cold and tremulous, her 


| words had been self-possessed, kind and decided. 


Mr. Dorchester preserved for some time a silence that 
Miss Cameron would not break. 

At last he rose to go, and came and took her hand—both 
of her hands in both of his—looking long and deeply into 
her eyes. 

““You mean it all ?” he asked, gently. 
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Two tears rolled down Miss Cameron’s cheeks. 

‘My friend, I mean it all, and all for your happiness 
and your good. One day you will comprehend, and for- 
give me. If Heaven is kind to me, you will even be grate- 
ful.” 

‘* You find in me nothing to love ? I am quite incapable 
of touching your heart? Your soul makes no answer 
whatever to mine ?” 

‘‘There is very much in you to love,” Miss Cameron 
answered, with great difficulty, ‘‘and I see it plainly. But 
I see also that I do well to answer as I have answered you. 
I entreat you to spare us both further pain.” She added 
this, feeling it impossible to sustain her present position 
quietly. ‘Tell me good-by. When we meet again, each 
will be calmer and happier.” 

“You speak truly,” said Mr. Dorchester, with an 
expression that was almost a smile, it was so confident and 
so serene. Each will be calmer, and, I doubt not, hap- 
pier.” 

But his face moved her to tears, despite its calm. 

‘**My friend, forgive me,” she said, almost unconsciously. 

** At least,” he added, presently, ‘‘you cannot forbid 
my worship. My love is my religion, and it shall never 
be debased to a meaner deity. Farewell, my love. May 
God eternally bless you !” 

He stooped, kissed her on both cheeks, and left her. 

When Miss Cameron reached her own room, she found 
it vacant. Miss Fletcher had understood that solitude 
would speak to her more wisely than could any human 
voice. With a heart-broken sob, and yet not at all 


unhappy, Ada Cameron sank upon her knees at her bed- 
side. 


She murmured but one thought aloud: 





‘Forgive, O God, whatever has sprung from the human 
vanity of determination! Forgive me, and make him and 
make her happy !” 

Let us also leave her. 

October was now golden on the hills. Dreamy days of 
soft light and mellow mists glided along the land. And 
Mr. Dorchester came no more. Alice Roulhac, ignorant 
of what had been done for her, sat much alone, pale and 
patient, and wondered silently at his absence. The others 
awaited the healing of time, in the hope that it would make 
all things well. 

At least, it wrought its usual changes. 

The first sense of disquiet, of unrest and nameless fear, 
faded from Ada Cameron’s heart. She believed fully, at 
last, that she had done right, and gradually she regained 
her old bright, steadfast cheerfulness ; and, from the sense 
that she had at least helped her friend’s sacrifice, Miss 
Fletcher was with her more constantly than ever. 

One afternoon they sat together as usual, working and 
talking, or silent, as the mood pleased them. Miss Fletch- 
er’s head was bent down over her embroidery. 

‘Lilac is certainly your color, my dear,” she said, con- 
tinuing the irresistible subject upon which they had lighted. 
‘That wonderful hair of yours looks almost divine, relieved 
by some of its tints——” 

She raised her eyes, and stopped, looking in terror at 
the face of her friend—awfully changed since she had last 
glanced toward her. 

Miss Cameron sat bolt upright before her, rigid as a cata- 
leptic, and pallid as a corpse. Her eyos were distended, 
and fixed in unutterable horror. Her lifted right hand 
seemed to point toward the object that attracted this 
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irizhtful, stony stare. One word passed her motionless, 
livid lips. Miss Fletcher distinguished Mr. Dorchester s 
hame, 

This unaccountable and dreadful state did not long con- | 
tinue. Miss Cameron’s appearance changed. A faint | 
color gradually tiuted her cheeks and lips, and her whole | 
figure seemed somehow éo wit. She cowered, as it were, | 
trembled violently, and her bosom shook with hysterical | 
sobs. 

Miss Fletcher recovered herself, and flew to her, clasping 
ber in her arms. 

“* My dearest,” she cried, tenderly, “ what is it? What 
has happened ? Ada, Ada! be yourself—command your- 
self! For Heaven’s sake, teli me what is the matter with 
you ?” 

Miss Cameron’s head sank upon her friend’s shoulder, 
and now she wept with the helplessness and abandon of a 
child. 

“You cannot understand my folly, I know,” she sobbed. 

‘ But it was too horrible! Oh, God, how fearful it was !” 

‘* What was fearful, Ada? Confide in me. I know you 
too well to fancy you foolish or weak. 
What was it ?” 

**You remember the night of Mr. Dorchester’s predic- 
tion, Cornelia ? Oh, it will kill me if it ever comes again !” 

**I remember, dearest. If what ever comes again? Be | 
calm, my Ada.” 

‘*T have told you what I saw that night. I saw it again. 
I saw it far more plainly,” said Miss Cameron, trembling 
violently, in spite of the most strenuous efforts to command 
herself. ‘I saw him fall, bleeding and dying, and I saw 
my own hand plunge a dagger into his heart.” 

Miss Fletcher pressed her friend silently in her arms. 

“My darling,” she said, at last, ‘‘ you are not well. I 
have seen it for weeks. You need change, and must have 
it. Your nerves have been taxed, of late—that, dearest, is 
the true explanation of this dreadful fancy. You must try 
to think so, and dismiss it utterly.” 

And thus she talked on, and partly humored Miss Cam- 
eron, and partly persuaded her, until she had won at least 
a qualified assent to her own views. No other, indeed, 
seemed possible. And Miss Cameron’s native strength of | 
mind, and her resolution, were very efficient aids to this 
explanation ; and before the day had faded, she was again | 
—at least in outward seeming—her quiet self. 

It was the next day—the next afternoon—that gave to | 
this a different meaning, that threw upon it that mysteri- | 
ous light which only confuses our gross apprehension of 
what we cannot understand. And it was Miss Fletcher 
herself who presented herself before Miss Cameron with 
awful tidings which she dared not trust to a less cautious 
tongue. 

At her entrance Miss Cameron rose, and stood facing her. 
There was a terrible silence between them, and across the 
gulf of that silence they gazed into each other’s eyes like 
images of death. 

‘*Tell me all, my friend,” said Ada, at last, in a quiet 
voice. ‘* There can be no pain blacker than my thoughts.” 

** Ada, how shall I say what I have to say |” 

“* He is dead. I knew that he was dead.” 

“God be his Judge. Ada, he is dead, 
hand wf 

** No, my friend. 
dagger to his breast. 
I saw it all.” 

“*Oh, poor Ada! Oh, darling, don’t look so !” 

Miss Fletcher burst into tears ; but Ada Cameron ‘was 
as calm as marble. 

A sudden wild scream behind them, full of -mortal pain, 


Trust me, darling. | 








His 


own 


Mine was the hand that pointed the 
His was only the hand that held it. 


| sons—Nathan, 





disturbed their own anguish. Coming up the steps 
unseen, humming low the notes of a song unheard, Alice 
Roulhac had seen and heard all. She fell prone upon the 
floor, and these two lifted her to the bed, and knelt beside 
her. 

It was true. Alone in the golden aftornoon, he nad 
offered his life on the altar of his worship. He had planted 
a sting in two hearts that time could not scothe, aor mem- 
ory erase from its tablets, 

But together they comforted each other, when the kindlv 
flight of time had brought the days in which comfort we 
not a mockery, and each found that not in the gratification 


| of our wishes, nor in the fulfillment of our own plans, is 
| the secret of the content of life. 


Alice Roulhac has loved again, and married. Ada Can.- 


| eron will live single for his sake. 


THE ROTHSCHILDS, 
A SKETCH OF THE CELEBRATED Houses. 


A snort time after the battle of Jena, in which Napoleon 
broke down the armed opposition of Prussia, William L., 
Elector of Hesse-Cassel, flying through Frankfort, sum- 
moned to an audience a prominent banker of that city. 

**T am one of those,” he said, ‘‘ who trusted to the faith. 
of that faithless perjurer and enemy of his race, Napoleon 
Bonaparte. He promised to preserve my territory from 
violation, and to treat me as a neutral prince: he has 
forced me to fly from my own domain, has already seized 
it, is to obliterate it and make it a part of the Kingdom of 
Westphalia. I have with me about five millions. Take 
them ; keep them in security until my rights are restoreci 
and recognized. How much interest will you allow me ?” 

“In the disturbances of the time,” replied Mayer von 

tothschild, ‘I can promise nothing. It must be a very 
low rate, if any. You will have to trust me to pay what i 


| can, when I am able to afford it.” 


‘Very well,” replied the Elector ; ‘my chief purpose is 
to secure them. From what I learn of you, I cannot do 
better than to trust you. I must bid you adieu.” 

Rothschild departed, received the Elector’s treasure on 


| deposit, was enabled to loan it and reloan to some advan- 


tage, but paid no interest on it for eight years; after which 


| he paid two per cent. for nine years, and returned it to 


the Elector’s son in 1823. 
Such, at least according to the legend, is the origin of 


| that wonderful house of Rothschild, whose existence and 


operation are surrounded with something of the mysteries 
and dazzling spectacular display found chiefly in fairy 
romances and Arabian Nights’ tales. 

During all the troubles of Europe in the early part of 
the century, Rothschild remained undisturbed. He nego- 
tiated two loans of four million dollars each for Denmark, 
which, contemptible now, were enormous then. A large 
wholesale ‘‘ Yankee notions” or dry goods house might 
surpass them to-day. Mayer Rothschild had the faculty 
of turning all chances to good account. 

Just before his death, in 1812, he called together his six 
Solomon, Anselme, Karl, Mayer, and 
James—and said to them : 

‘‘T want you to promise me on your solemn oaths always 


| to remain united in carrying on the operations of our 


house,” 

They swore as he asked, but after his aeath separated— 
or, rather, they divided Europe between them. They estab- 
lished their houses at Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna 
and Naples. Each one shared in the general operations 
of the house, but had individual supervision over his 
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particular field. It was not a central bank with different 
branches ; there were five different houses, which, if occa- 
sion required, acted as one, 

The Emperor of Austria ennobled all of them as if they 
were all the eldest, which is an Austrian custom, Their 
arms are five golden arrows. By a remarkable coincidence, 
an ancient writer predicted that Charon, who, according to 
the old myth, ferried people over the Styx, or River of 
Death, and who gets his pay from the, passengers, would 
have a large income in the year 1855, and in that year Na- 
than, the eldest, and Solomon and Karl all died. Every- 
body expected, as each one dropped off, to learn at least 
the secrets of that enormous banking-house. But there 
was not the smallest chance to look into their big books. 
Another Rothschild stood ready to take them from the 
dead men’s hands. The firm is a dynasty. You can learn 
from it only that it has a secret of making money. 

One of the great strokes of the Rothschild house was 
made when Nathan, the London banker and an English 
citizen, followed close in the rear of Napoleon, in 1815, as 
if he foresaw the fall of that giant. Thesun had not set on 
the battle of Waterloo before the banker was well on his 
way to London. He bought English consols, at that time 
very low in price. When London heard the great news, 
consols rose and Rothschild sold. This transaction was 
entirely Rothschild-like. In their transactions chance is 
eliminated as much, perhaps, as it is possible in human 
affairs. The conception of these grand schemes is clear 
and simple, however vast. The accomplishment alone is 
difficult, because it requires a rapid glance over the whole 
field, and large capital. But there is in them indications 
of genius. In most of these first great operations there is 
the peculiarity of Christopher Columbus’s famous egg 
trick. Dollars, like soldiers, need to be hurled en masse 
and at once against a designated point. The Rothschilds, 
in this respect, have been the greatest captains of the 
century. 

Capital has displaced men in the world of industry. For- 
merly a man was a producer or a negctiator, a borrower or 
alender. Now, by the substitution of capital, he may be 
all of these at the same time. In Belgium and Spain the 
Rothschilds are producers of coal and quicksilver. By vir- 
tue of the railroads they own they are also carriers ; to-day 
they will be the largest buyers, to-morrow the largest sellers, 
in Europe. Speculation is the fairy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the Rothschilds are its god-sons. Life at the 
present day has been almost tripled in intensity. A man 
who dies at forty years of age has certainly lived more than 
centenarians of the seventeenth century. 

Money no longer has a country. The Rothschilds would 
lend it to Belgium and to Holland when they were mutual 
enemies; to Austria and to Italy; to France and to Ger- 
many; to Antonelli or Victor Emmanuel. Though em- 
pires go down with a crash, the house of Rothschild 
remains unmoved. They furnish the money to make war ; 
they furnish it to make peace. The conqueror owes them 
for his guns; the conquered owes them for his ransom. 

Only once was there any disagreement known to have 
arisen between them. When Naples ceased to be a capital 
the Baron Adolphe de Rothschild removed his banking- 
house from that city, and demanded, in cash, his share of 
the common funds—fifteen millions. But, perhaps, recol- 
lecting the oath required by the founder of the house, the 
affair was arranged ; and the different Rothschilds, in all 
times of confusion and trouble, have continued to utter the 
same distinct watchword of business, even as at night the 
clocks of large cities, regulated by one hand, strike the 
hours at the same moment. 

When steam and electricity came into use, the former 





great strides of speculation were no longer possible. But 
the Rothschilds anticipated these inventions. The Baron 
James at Paris, it is said, hastened to seize and use these 
new levers, which otherwise would have destroyed him. 
He was the principal projector of the French railways, and 
is said to have wept tears of joy on sending the first tele- 
gram to San Francisco. He had calculated the difference 
in time between Paris and San Francisco, and knew that 
the answer would come during the day. He awaited it in 
feverish silence. It came at the hour he had calculated. 

The Rothschilds are for the most part Jews. The tomb 
of the Paris family is opposite that of Rachel in the eeme- 
tery of Pere Lachaise. An R is sculptured in relief on the 
white stone of the modest chapel. The inclosure in front 
is sown with pebbles, Every Jew who visits a grave leaves 
a stone. 

The project of buying Palestine and reinstating the Jews 
has been attributed to the Rothschilds, but as they have 
never taken any steps toward it, it is probable that they 
either never thought of it or speedily abandoned it. 

Many stories are told of their shrewdness, and while 
some of them are true, more are legendary. 

One of the best known is that of the Paris banker, who, 
when two communists entered his bank and demanded that 
he share his property with them, gave them each a five- 
franc piece, and told them that was their share as near as 
he could calculate it. 

It was a Rothschild, too, who, while playing cards, was 
much annoyed by another player, who stopped the game 
in order that he might find a piece of money that had 
fallen upon the carpet. Rothschild thereupon folded a 
bank-note, lit it, and held it for him, saying : ‘‘ There, my 
good man, hurry up while I hold the light.” 








Tue thistle, the dandelion and the cotton bush provide 
their seeds with long tufts of light hair, thin and hairy as 
gossamer, by which they are carried on the wings of the 
winds to bare spaces, away from the shadow of their plant, 
where they may root themselves successfully in the vacant 
soil. The maple, the ash and the pine supply their em- 
bryos with flattened wings, which serve them in like man- 
ner not less effectually. Both these we may classify as 
wind-dispersed seeds. A second set of plants have seed 
vessels which burst open explosively when ripe, and scatter 
their contents to a considerable distance. The balsam 
forms the commonest example in European gardens ; 
but a well-known tropical trée, the sand box, displays the 
same peculiarity in a form which is most alarming, as its 
hard, dry capsules fly apart with the report of a pistol, and 
drive out the disk-shaped nuts-within so forcibly as to 
make a blow on the cheek decidedly unpleasant. These 
we may designate as self-dispersed seeds, Yet a third class 
may be conveniently described as animal-dispersed, divisi- 
ble once more into two sub-classes—the involuntary and 
the voluntarily aided. Of the former kind we have exam- 
ples in those seeds which, like burs and cleavers, are cov- 
ered with little hooks, by which they attach themselves to 
the fur or wool of passers-by. The latter, or voluntarily 
aided sort, are exemplified in fruits proper, the subject of 
our present investigation, such as apples, plums, peaches, 
cherries, haws and bramble berries. Every one of these 
plants is provided with hard and indigestible seeds, coated 
or surrounded by a soft, sweet, pulpy, perfumed, bright- 
colored and nutritious covering known as fruit. By all 
these means the plant allures birds or mammals to swallow 
and disperse its undigested seed, giving in as it were the 
pulpy covering as a reward to the animal for the service 
thus conferred. 
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SOCIAL HABITS AND CUSTOMS IN MIDDLE 
AND SOUTH GERMANY. 

Eacx nation has its own peculiar habits and customs, 
and sometimes different localities in the same country 
differ so much in their social peculiarities, as to almost 
compel the belief that they are not portions of the same 
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GOING TO THE CHRISTENING, SAXONY. 


nationality. This is especially so in Germany, and a tra- 
veler through that country would be very much amused 
and instructed in comparing the social habits and customs 
of the northern, middle, and southern portions of the Ger- 
man land. 

It is only within the last decade that all Germany has been 
united under one central government. Before the Franco- 
German War, Germany was divided and split up into numer- 








ous petty kingdoms, dukedoms, and principalities. There 
were the kingdoms of Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, Wiirtem- 
berg, and Hanover, the latter having been absorbed by 
Prussia and annexed to that kingdom in September, 1866 ; 
a large number of duchies and grand duchies, and smaller 
states, ad libitum ; and each one of them has its own pecu- 
liar customs. One reason for this may be found in the 














fact, that the different portions have different origins, and 
the customs of centuries ago still are kept up. 

An American traveler in Middle and South Germany, 
viewing the habits and customs of the people there from 
an American point of view, is impressed with a feeling that 
he has been suddenly transported several centuries back in 
the world’s history and dropped in the Middle Ages. 
Everything to his eye appears antiquated and strange. 
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The bustle and ceaseless worry of the ordinary American 
life is strangely absent, and the quiet and old-fashioned 
ways which he meets affects him very peculiarly. 
people seem to him to be walking anachronisms, belonging 
more to the fifteenth than to the nineteenth century ; the 


houses are old, and very frequently he sees an old and | 


half-ruined castle upon the summit of some hill, which 
turns his thoughts back to the days of chivalry, when 
snights fought with each other for a lady’s smile, and the 
vld barons in feudal days ruled the land with a rod of iron. 
The habits and customs of the German people are the legi- 
timate outgrowth of the system of feudalism, but they are 
gradually becoming modified by the incoming of strangers 
and the intercourse, by the telegraph and the newspaper, 
with the rest of the world. 

The large cities of Germany, snch as Bremen, Hamburg, 
Berlin, Dresden, Munich, and Frankfort, all are now really 
cosmopolitan in their nature. The old and true German 


customs have either become changed, or been abrogated 


entirely in these places. The constant influx of foreigners 


has destroyed the primitive habits ; but in the interior of | 


the country, these old habits may still be witnessed. 

The young German maiden of high degree would look 
with wonder and amazement at the American girls of her 
own age. She has been kept at home, close under the eyes 
of her parents, and as for receiving the visits of a young 
man, such a thing is unheard of. A virtuous young 
maiden may not be seen walking or riding with a young 
man unless she is accompanied by her father or brother, or 
is engaged to the one who accompanies her. And this 
engagement is always known, for it is a custom to make 
the betrothal public. Indeed, the betrothal is almost para- 
mount to the wedding, and when a daughter of a family 
has accomplished her destiny in this wise, cards are sent to 
all the friends informing them of the fact, and the young 
couple are looked upon almost as man and wife. He is 
called the brautigam, or betrothed one, and as for her, 
her fate is sealed. If an engagement is by any possi- 
bility broken off, terrible is the scandal. It is almost 
as bad as is a divorce in America; nay, it is even worse 
than a divorce is in some of the Western States. 

A bride must bring a dowry to her husband, be it large 
or small; and when a young maiden is so unfortunate as 
to be the daughterof parents too poor to give her a dowgy, 
she may consider that her lot in this world is to be one of 
single-blessedness ; and as the acme of human existence, 
from a feminine point of view, is marriage, one can readily 
see the doleful fate of such unfortunates as are unable to 
command a dowry. The natural result of this custom is 
illicit love ; and it is no uncommon thing among the lower 
classes to find young maidens, otherwise estimable and vir- 
tuous, tho mothers of one, and perhaps more than one, 
child. In the country villages this is frequently the case, 
and is looked upon with by no means as harsh an eye as in 
America. With us, one who is known to have wandered 
from the path of virtue is socially ostracised—an ostracism 
from which no subsequent course of rectitude can redeem 
her. 

Marriage is considered in a far holier light than in Amer- 
ica. In South Germany, which is principally Catholic, it 
is a sacrament, and the wife becomes—not, as with us, the 
simple companion of her husband, but—truly his help- 
mate. 


a part of him and of his family. The further north, the 
jess this is so, and in some parts of Saxony, which is about 
the middle, the wife and husband are about equal in regard 
to each other. 

We often hear of breach of promise cases in America, but 
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the plaintiff is always the lady. In Germany this is not 
always so, and the suits for breach of the betrothal are 
brought by the man as well as the woman. A journeyman 
once recovered one hundred thalers against a maiden who 


| had broken her engagement with him. 


Some of the marriage customs are very old. In Pfuel- 
engen, in the Kingdom of Wiirtemberg, it is a custom on 
Christmas Eve for a number of young men and maidens to 
meet together, and, having blindfolded a goose, to set it 
free. Whoever it runs toward will be surely married 
during the coming year. ‘This is called the marriage 
oracle. 

Marriage customs greatly differ in the different localitics. 
In the Swabian villages the happy pair walk to the church 
preceded by the priests and followed by the friends ; while 
in the vicinity of the Spreewald the old custom of going to 
church by water, in a boat, prevails. 

The age at which marriage may be made differs in vari- 





ous countries. In Thuringia the man must be twenty- 
four ; the girl may marry at any age after her confirmation. 
The marriage is usually published by banns three times in 
the churches ; but by paying an extra fee, the banns may 
be called once for all. Although the ceremony usually 
takes place in the church, still an extra fee will cause it to 
be held in a private house. Indeed, that extra fee is pow- 
erful in Germany, as elsewhere. 

After marriage comes infancy and childhood, and 
throughout all Germany, North, Middle and South, the 
new-born babe is looked upon as a gift of God, and nothing 
is too good or too much for it. German parents are the 
most loving and indulgent of all parents. 

When the young babe is about six weeks old, the christ- 
ening takes place. In Thuringia it is a custom that any 
young woman or man who is newly confirmed must become 
sponsor to the child of the first poor person who asks him 
or her to do so. The sponsor pays the christening 
expenses, and presents a silver spoon to the child; and in 
Saxony it is customary for the sponsor to present a new 
suit of clothes to the child on the first Christmas after iis 
birth. After the christening ceremony is over, the whole 
company goes to the sponsor’s house, and an early evening 
meal is served. Friends are invited to this feast, anda 


good time is had. 
The next event in the young child’s life after the christ- 


ening is the confirmation. This is a rite both in the Cath- 
olic and Lutheran creeds, and so prevails throughout 
nearly all Germany. It takes place anywhere between the 
ages of ten and fourteen, and is a very important event. 
If the young boy or girl is at school, the preparation is 
given by the schoolmaster, who is usually a priest or cler- 
gyman ; if at home, the village pastor prepares the young 
child for the ceremony, by studies in the catechism and 
Bible. On the day of the ceremony the young girl is clad 
in white, with a confirmation vail falling from a green 
crown on her head. The young boy has an entire new 
suit of black, which is generally given to him by the one 
who was his sponsor at his christening. Thus attired, the 
young children march in procession from the schoolroom 
to the church, the girls and boys each by themselves, under 
the guidance of the teachers. In South Germany, where 
the Catholic religion prevails, the priests bless these young 





Whether she be high or low born, she takes the | 
station in life of her husband, and henceforward is become 
| of German education is proverbial. 


Christians ; and after confirmation, they are prepared for 
their first communion. 

German school life is very complete. The thoroughness 
In every eity and vil- 
lage there are several schools of all grades. The kinder- 
gart-n is for the youngest scholars ; then comes the village 
school, then the gymnasium, which is, not as its name 
might imply, a place for athletic development, but a high 




















school of academic instruction ; and finally the university. 
A full course through all their schools would occupy from 
fifteen to twenty years. Of the universities—the highest 
type of colleges throughout the world—there are twenty- 
seven in Germany ; and a care‘ul computation reveals the 
fact that about one boy in every five hundred in Germany 
receives a collegiate education. The most celebrated univer- 
sities are those of Berlin, Vienna, Prague, Munich, Heidel- 
berg, Jena, and Leipsic. Since the war of 1870, Stras- 
burg University must be added to these. 

In the village schools, the instruction consists of almost 
everything, and music forms a part of the curriculum. 
One can always see the singing- master there, and often 
the violin and piano teachers. The result of this early and 
general instruction in music is seen in the fact that Ger- 
many furnishes the majority of the music and musicians 
of the world. In every German town there are singing soci- 
eties. A very large quantity of music is written in Ger- 
many for the voice, and a particularly large proportion of 
that is for male voices. Male quartettes and choruses 
abound everywhere, and there is scarcely a single man in 
the whole German Empire but who knows some of these 
quartettes. 

Every house and every beer-saloon possesses a piano, 
and in almost every city there is an opera season, which 
generally commences after the Easter holidays, and is 
always highly patronized and prosperous. Everybody 
attends. The rich have, of course, the best places, but 
there are places and prices suitable for the poor. In Amer- 
ica opera is an expensive luxury. In Germany it is a ne- 
cessity, and one may see the boys walking along the streets 
singing and whistling operatic airs—not picked up from 
some traveling organ-grinder, but learned from having 
heard them in the opera house. 

The German rolkslieder, or popular songs, are sung 
everywhere, Each petty State has its favorite air, some of 
which are exceedingly beautiful. Among those sung in 
Saxony and Bavaria, are ‘‘Mussi denn,” and ‘*O Tannen- 
baum.” The latter is sung to the melody known to col- 
lege students as ‘‘ Lauriger Horatius,” and which was so 
popular during our late war, as ‘‘ Maryland, my Mary- 
land.” It has been beautifully translated by Longfellow 
(see his poem ‘The Hemlock Tree”). The majority of 
the German volkslieder are full of the sentiment of love, 
and the music almost invariably correctly interprets the 
meaning of the words. The authors of the most of them 
are unknown, but the melodies themselves live in the hearts 
of the people. Who was it that said, ‘‘ Let me make the 
song of a people, and I care not who makes their laws ?” 
He was a wise man, whoever he was, for the molding of 
national character depends, in a very great measure, upon 
these songs and ballads. The greatest German poets have 
written many such little songs—see the poems of Goethe 
and Schiiler, for instance; they are full of them. Heine, 
Eichendorf, Rueckert, and indeed almost all of the poets 
have written many such poems, which are adapted to melo- 
dies and sung by everyone. 

The love for and knowledge of these simple melodies per- 
meates all classes. The driver of the postal wagon, which, 
in the small cities runs from the post-office to the rail- 
way-station, back and forth on the arrival and departure 
of almost every train, generally carries a bugle, which he 
blows upon leaving or arriving at the post-office ; sometimes 
he blows simply a bugle call, at others, he plays some of 
the popular German melodies ; and the writer has heard 
some of these beautiful little songs rendered very well 
indeed by this musical driver. 

A country-town in America, however noisy it may be by 
@ay, is generally very quiet at night ; but the small Ger- 
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man cities are much quieter by day and much noisier by 
night. Many of these cities were fortified places in the 
Middle Ages, and the old watch-towers still exist, These 
are now often used for bell-towers, in addition to the 
churech-bells. The writer has lain in his bed in a German 
country inn, and heard the hour struck on eleven different 
bells, 

Many of the bells strike not only the hours, but also the 
quarters-—-one at the first, two at the half hour, three at 
the third, and four at the honr—upon « smaller bell, and 
then peal forth the hour upon a large one. 

Through the streets of these same small cities, the night- 
watchman passes; at every hour he blows a horn—either a 
ram’s horn or a cow's horn—and sings a verse of a popular 
song. Following is a translation of one of them: 


10 P.M. 


“Ten o’clock sa:s yonder steeple, 
Ten o’cloek, worthy people. 
Now say your prayers and go to bed— 
The innocent have naught to dread; 
The eye of Heaven is ever bright, 
And watches you through all the night. 


11 P.M 
* Eleven o’clock says yonder steeple, 
Just eleven, worthy people. 
Good folks who sit up working still, 
And not at cards their time to kill, 
I bid you now from labor rest— 
When bedtime comes, then sleep is best 


12 m. 


"Twelve o’clock says yonder steeple, 
Twelve o’clock, worthy people. 
If some there be whom sorrow keep 
From sweet repose and healthful sleep, 
On those may Heaven its peace bestow, 
And may they wake relisved from woe. 


1 A.M. 
“One o’clock says yonder steeple, 
Late for good and honest people. 
If led by Satan’s wiles astray 
Some thief is on his wicked way, 
I think it right to let him know 
That Heaven looks down on deeds below. 


2a™M. 
“Two o’clock says yonder steeple, 
Soundly sleep, happy people. 
If any wicked wights there are 
Who lie awake a prey to care; 
Poor souls, their chance of sleep is gone, 
I leave their care to Heaven alone. 


3 A.M. 


“Three o’clock says yonder steeple, 
Soon will day dawn, good people. 
Let all who’ve passed a peaceful night 
And lived to see the morning light, 
Thank gracious Heaven, who gave you rest, 
And go to work and do your best.” 


This little song gives but five hours for sleep, and the 
lower classes rarely get any more sleep than that. The 
peasants must be up early, to till the fields, milk the cows, 
get the farm produce to the markets; the women are em- 
ployed in numberless ways. In Germany the women do 
as much hard work as the men, and work that would be 
scorned by the humblest and poorest of the women of this 
country. They sow the seed in the earth, they weed the 
plants, they dig, they follow the plow, they trudge along 
the highways to and from the market towns, carrying on 


| their backs baskets of farm produce or bundles of wood or 


fiegots ; large tubs, sometimes filled with earth, water, 
grain or whatever else they may be in need of. The weight 
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is frequently 
so great that 
even men in 
America 
would hesitate 
before under- 
taking it. 

These tubs 
and _ baskets 
are strapped 
on the back 
in a somewhat 
similar manner 
to a soldier’s 
knapsack. The 
women trudge 
along cheerily 
and wuncom- 
plainingly, 
and seem to 
be happy. 
They are not 
troubled with 
the idea that 
it is men’s work and not theirs, having been brought up 
to it. 

When the farmer takes his produce to the market, he 
does not ride on his wagon himself, but walks along, 
placidly smoking his pipe. The wagons are all drawn— 
not by horses, nor yet by oxen, but—cows, yoked by the 
horns, with traces extending therefrom and attached to 
whiffletrees in a very similar manner to that in which 
horses are harnessed. The driver walks in front, with his 
whip in his hand, and when he wants his team to turn a 


corner, he takes hold of the pole himself and pullsit around, 


and the cows follow him. It is said that cows are more 
docile than oxen, and women, and even children, may often 
be seen driving them. Horses are comparatively few, and, 
although harnessed very similar to ours, with reins, etc., are 
mostly trained to mind the word. The driver usually walks 
by his team, whether his wagon be loaded or empty. 

When the farmer has disposed of his load, he goes to the 
beer saloon, where he meets others of his occupation, and 
there they discuss any subject which may have the interest 
of the day. Everybody goes to the beer saloon. Beer is 
the universal drink for man, woman and child, and it is no 

uncommon thing to see 
the father, with his wife 
and children, in a beer 
saloon—the father with 
his newspaper, the mother 
with her sewing or knit- 
ting, and each with their 
mug or glass of beer. 

In the morning, every- 
body attends to his busi- 
ness, and the beer shops 
are empty; but along 
about three o’clock they 
begin to fill up, and from 
then until evening one 
may be sure of meeting 
his acquaintances at one 
or the other of them. 
Men bring with them 
books, chess- boards and 
cards to these saloons, 
and there pleasantly pass 


A BASKET-SELLER. away the time, reading, 


A MARKET-WAGON ON ITS WAY TO TOWN, 





playing, 
smoking and 
drinking beer. 

In addition 
to the numer- 
ous beer sa- 
loons, there 
are in almost 
every city in 
Germany con- 
cert saloons, 
where drink- 
ing, smoking 
and = similar 
pleasures may 
be had, and at 
the same time 
good music be 
listened to? 
In some of 
these concert 
gardens, very 
fine orchestras 
may be heard. 
The gardens of Vienna are celebrated in this regard. 

When the weather is fine, large numbers of people go 
out walking in the public gardens and parks, and there is 
scarcely any place in Germany, however small, which does 
not possess its public walks and gardens, where one may 
pleasantly while away an afternoon, walking about or sit- 
ting under some shady tree. To be out of doors as much 
as possible seems to be the rule, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, the people are healthy and happy. Children grow 
up robust and hearty, and in this open-air existence lay the 
foundation of a hardy and healthy long life. 

Among the higher classes, the women have a custom, 
which is somewhat analogous to the frequenting of beer 
saloons by the men, and perhaps originated as an offset to 
that habit. Although the women often go to the saloons, 
they are always attended by their husbands or brothers ; 
but this custom is one in which the male portion of the 
family is rigidly excluded. They call them kaffee-gesell- 
schafts, or coffee companies, and when a lady gives one she 
sends invitations to those of her friends whom she wishes 
to honor. 

They generally assemble together at about three o’clock, 
sometimes bringing their sewing or knitting—for the Ger- 
man women are ever industrious—and sit pleasantly talk- 
ing and drinking coffee 
and eating cake until 
about half-past six or 
seven o'clock; then, 
wishing each other their 
adieux, separate, and 
each goes to her own 
home. Men are under 
no circumstances per- 
mitted in the room, and 
there are known instan- 
ces where the unfortun- 
ate homo was excluded 
even from the house 
during these sacred 
hours of feminine priv- 
acy. The women are 
very close-mouthed as 
to the subjects which 
are discussed in these 


meetings. Perhaps the 4 STREET VENDER, 
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fashions ; perhaps they are match-making conclaves ; per- 
haps they are—— but the imagination refuses to con- 
ceive what they may possibly be. The quantity of coffee 
which is drunk, however, and the cake which is eaten, 
is simply prodigious. The meetings are held perhaps 
once in a week or so, and a lady who has been invited to 
one feels herself bound to return the compliment by asking 
her friends to meet her at her own house. Those whom 
she invites reciprocate in a similar manner, and soon the 
meetings become very frequent; and whenever a wife 
announces to her husband that a kaffee-gesellschaft will be 
held at home that afternoon, he knows that he must either 
stay later at his business or meet his friends and talk poli- 
tics in a beer saloon. : 

There is the greatest difference between the habits of 
eating in Germany and in America. There the great meal 
of the day is dinner, which is eaten about the middle of 
the day ; and there is no such thing as breakfast, such as 
we have. When one arises in the morning he takes a cup 
of coffee and a roll, and starts out to his business or pleas- 
ure, as it may be ; but about noon he sits down to his din- 
ner of four (never less), five or six, and may be seven, 
courses, and makes up for his abstinence in the morning. 
After dinner he usually takes his cup of coffee and his 
cigar. Thus always an hour, end frequently longer, is 
occupied in dining. 

‘the amusements of the German people are as many and 
various as those of other countries. The concert-garden, 
theatre and opera are always well patronized in the cities ; 
but out in the villages and country towns, where these 
things cannot be, other sports take their place. The love 
of outdoor sports prevails throughout Germany, and, though 
particulars may differ, yet the same general characteristics 
e to be found all over the country. A special delight is 
ken in shooting, and in the various Kingdoms and 
ates shooting societies and rifle-clubs abound ; and this 
ort is so prevalent that Weber founded his opera ‘‘ Der 
Treischiitz ” on the fortunes of a member of one of such 
bands. 

In Bavaria a game called hakeln is very popular. This 
consists of drawing a line on the floor, and then two men 
locking their fingers together, each one endeavoring by 
sheer strength to draw his opponent over the line. These 
contests usually take place in a beer saloon, and the loser 
has to pay for the entertainment of his friends. Stemmen 
is the reverse of hakeln. In it the two clinched fists are 
put together, and each one strives to push, instead of pull, 
the other over the line. In the Tyrol a similar sport is 
practiced, with the difference that the contest takes place 
over a table, which is frequently upset in the strugdles of 
the contestants. 

** Tilting the bucket” is another favorite sport. A huge 
bucket filled with water is suspended from a cross-bar over 
the road. From one side of the bucket a board comes 
down, through which is a hole. The player rides in a dog- 
cart rapidly under the bucket, with a long wooden pole, 
which he endeavors to thrust through the hole as he 
passes under it. If he misses, he strikes the board with 
the pole, and tilts the bucket, emptying its contents over 
him. 

Although the carnival is generally thought to be indige- 
nous to Italy, yet it flourishes to a large extent in Ger- 
many, and there are several carnival associations, The 
season of the carnival is just previous to Lent. 

Young girls, too, have their out-door amusements. In 
Baden and the Rhine provinces it is a frequent thing to 
see girls racing on stilts ; and so expert are they in the use 
of stilts, that they rarely, if ever, fall. 

In the Winter time, when the snow is on the ground, 
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the boys of Germany are as fond of coasting as the boys of 
America are; but there is this essential difference—the 
German boy does not run any of the risks that his Ameri- 
ican brother does. Pleasure is pleasure to him, without 
needing to have the spice of danger added. Then, too, 
the German boy takes along his little brother or sister to 
enjoy the sport. 

A curious custom, the necessity for which has long passed 
away, is still kept up in several places. This is the town- 
erier. When anything is to be made known to the people, 
the town-crier goes into the streets, rings a bell, and then 
makes his proclamation to the people, passes on, and re- 
peats it in another part of the town. In some towns a 
bulletin board is put up on the market plaee, divided into 
two portions, headed, and ‘* Gefunden” 
(** Lost,” and ‘*Found”), and on this board articles lost 
and found are advertised. The writer knows this to have 
been the case in acity in which a daily paper was pub- 
lished. , 

In this same city, the principal hotel furnishea its guests 
with a bed, of which the feather bed was on top of the 
sleeper. 

Sunday is regarded in a very differen. light in Germany 
from that in which Americans look at it. We consider it 
a day of abstinence from all secular work and amusement 
—they look upon it as a day of recreation and relaxation. 
The finest operas are given om Sunday evenings. The toil 
of the week is over, the mind is at rest concerning the 
things necessary to existence, and Sunday is given up to 
pleasure. The churches are generally well attended in the 
mornings, but in the afternoon and evening the people 
flock to the beer-gardens, the theatre and opera. Through- 
out Catholic Germany the season of Easter is kept with 
great particularity. On Good Friday services are also held 
in all the Lutheran churches ; and all the stores are closed, 
and on Monday after Easter too, the stores are closed, and 
the day is celebrated as holy. 

It is very touching to go through a German churchyard 
or cemetery. The graves are placed side by side—not laid 
out in lots, like our cemeteries, but the dead lie side by 
side, sleeping quietly. A most beautiful trait of German 
character is the affectionate remembrance of the dead. 
Some of the inscriptions on the tombstones read like poems 
in prose: ‘‘ Here rests in peace, our never-to-be-forgotten 

.” Tn silence and hope, here waits ——.” Very 
many of the graves are covered with flowers and ever- 
greens ; and those who are too poor to’buy fresh flowers to 
decorate a grave with, adorn them with artificial ones. One 
might suppose that the graves of the recently buried were 
only thus adorned, but often those who have been long 
dead are thus affectionately remembered. The writer saw, 
in 1871, a tombstone which bore the date 1850, which was 
profusely covered with wreaths and crosses of real flowers 
and evergreens. It was the resting-place of a ‘beloved 
and unforgotten wife and mother.” For over twenty 
years the grave of this ‘“‘beloved and unforgotten wife 
and mother” had been kept green and beautiful by her 
affectionate husband and children. 

There were many handsome monuments, and many cov- 
ered over with boards, to protect them from the storms of 
Winter—they not yet having been taken down for the 
Summer. The nobility had mostly vaults, which were 
renged along the walls of the graveyard, and the simple 
family name, with perhaps the armorial bearings and family 
motto inscribed on the door. 

The dead-house stood off at one side. Everybody when 
he dies must be taken to the dead-house. There he lies 
until th. day appointed for his funeral, with a bell-cord in 
his hand, so that, should he be alive and only in a trance, 
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the slightest movement would ring the bell and so make it 
known to the keeper, who is ever within hearing. In- 
stances have several times occurred where this bell has 


been rung, and the person thus saved from a horrible 
fate. 





J. R. 


T was beyond any doubt that, some eight 
or nine years since, when I was barely 
twenty-two, I was generally considered a 
deuced good-looking fellow. At any rate, 
the fairer half of my acquaintances were 
accustomed to say so. As for their think- 
ing so or not, it is not for me to determine. 
It is true that Cousin Gregory always de- 
clared I owed their admiration more to the 
fact of the thirty thousand dollars of an- 
nual income left me by my deceased sire 
—of whom I have no particular or kindly 
remembrance, seeing that he was comfortably buried, with 
no cud of funeral “fuss and feathers,” when I was barely 
cight months old—rather than to my own personal appear- 
ance, 

But then, you know, cousin Gregory is exceedingly 
plain and unprepossessing—indeed, some of his best friends 
call him ugly. So I think I may fairly set his adverse 
criticism down to jealousy. 

Well, it is a little story of my first misadventure in what 
such tender young idiots as I was then, denominate the 
tender passion, that Iam about to put upon paper. Per- 
haps I might have said that it had soured my life, and 
made me a confirmed old bachelor, unless—but I see no 
reason for entering upon private concerns at present, which 
certainly can neither interest my readers nor point any 
moral. Now, the facts which I am about to tell have a 
moral, dhe recital of them may be very useful to the 
younger male branches.of the tree of ‘‘ good society.” 
Yes ! !” IT have always moved in it, and, 





‘* Good society ! 
upon my word, I think it a very comfortable section of life 
to move in, all things considered. 

However, I feel that my reader must be yawning at my 
prosing so much before I begin. 

He ought, therefore, to be informed that I am not, and 
never wish to become, a professional scribbler. In fact, I 
consider the whole fact of writing, and being paid for it at 
so much a line or column, as very low. Consequently, if I 
do on this occasion rush into print, why, hang it! it is 
“for this time only.” So, having stated this, here goes. 





Some eight or nine years since, Jerome Rigby and my- 
self were fast friends. He was a deuced fine-looking fellow, 
with a beard and mustache which I greatly envied, although 
I flatter myself I now grow a much finer crop of both of 
them than he did then. At any rate, Cxsar Jackson, the 
barber who attends to them, says that ‘‘they really is 
superb”— and I think he ought to know something about 
the matter. But then, Jerome Rigby was some ten or 
twelve years older than I was, aad asI said he—no !—I 
was his fast friend. 

This was how it all came about : 

Somehow, it strikes me that I am getting on too fast. I 
ought to explain who and what he was. 

He was not, by any means, remarkably well off. In 
fact, he had only twelve hundred dollars a year, although 
he generally contrived to enjoy much more than the pleas- 
ures such a sum could buy. 

I have been told since by my cousin Gregory that this 
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fact was entirely owing to such—well! I may as well use 
his own words—such well-to-do asses as myself. 


If so, on 
my honor, I don’t much blame him. 


By Jove! only think 


what £ should do if I had only twelve hundred dollars a 


year! I couldn’t keep a fast team, and a thorough-bred 
Consequently, I 
should have to use such of these goods as my friends had, 
and I should be right, as he was. 

J. R. dined with me whenever he had no other invita- 
tion. He breakfasted with me six mornings out of seven. 
He smoked my cigars, wore my Jouvin kids—his hands 
were the same size as my own—shared my cobblers and 
Cognac, and, in fact, treated me as if he owned me. 

It was on one splendid September evening at the time I 
am writing about, that we were seated in my rooms at the 
Clarendon—a capital suite they were, too. I had not yet 
set up house, intending to—but, as I said before, there is 
no necessity for saying any more than what I start to say. 
So, I had not yet set up house, and we were seated in my 
dining-room at the Clarendon. 

The waiter had just removed the cloth, and had left us a 
good bottle of Chambertin, asking when he should bring 
the coffee. 

‘*We will ring, Ned, when we want it,” replied J. R. 

You see he did not even refer to me in the matter. 
I was accustomed to his ways. 

When the waiter had left the room and closed the door, 
he took a cigar from the box upon the buffet, and iit it. 

Having done so, he offered me the box. 

‘* Won’t you smoke, my dear boy ?” 

It was a way J. R. had, of always calling me “his dear 
boy.” I took a cigar and lit it. 

For some few moments both of us puffed on in silence. 
I was stretched at full length upon the lounge, with one of 
my heels resting upon the back of it, considerably higher 
than my head. J. R. was in the easy chair. 

After a time he again spoke : 

*T tell you what it is, my dear boy, something is the 
matter with you.” 

I did not reply. 

‘Something is the matter with you, and I mean to know 
what it is. You know I am older than you, and my head 
—TI wish it was my purse—shall always be at your service.” 

His head was at my service, very assuredly, some few 
months later. However, it is of no use anticipating my 
story. 

‘* So tell me all about it. -e Have you been gambling !” 

‘* Haven’t you been with me every night, Jerome, for the 
last week ?” 

‘* Have you been betting, then ” 

‘** How could I, without your knowing? What could 
Damon do, that Pythias didn’t know ?” - 

The names they had bestowed upon us at our club were 
Damon and Pythias. 

‘‘Then you must be ill ?” 

No answer. 

‘* Or in love ?” 

“Now,” said I, jumping bolt upright upon the sofa, “I 
should very much like to know how you found that out. 
For I’m sure I kept my own counsel.” 

‘Never mind how I discovered the secret,” he replied, 
with his usual sardonic grin—the only thing I detested in 
him. ‘‘ What is her name ?” 

‘Little Kittie Herbert!” I replied, somewhat sullenly, 
for I scarcely liked either his tone or his sneer, when he 
spoke. 

‘How ? Who ?” 

He seemed so thoroughly astonished, that I became more 
comfortable. 


But 
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SOCIAL HABITS AND CUSTOMS IN MIDDLE AND SOUTH GERMANY. 
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‘*Miss Kate Herbert!” was my 
answer. ‘‘Is there anything won- 
derful in that ?” 

‘*She is so very young.” 

‘“‘More than fifteen,” I said. 
‘‘Besides, we knew each other 
when I was a boy and she was a 
little toddle; and old Herbert 
knows it, and was talking to me 
at the club about it, while you 
were playing écarfé with Gus 
Trevor, and slapped me on the 
shoulder, and told me to ‘go in 
and win’; and so I rather think 
it is all right.” 

‘*She will have a large for- 
tune,” observed J. R., abstract- 
edly. 

‘*A hundred thousand dollars 
whenever she marries, and twice 
or three times as much at the old 
gentleman’s death.” 


ew 


“You are in luck, my dear 
boy !” 

“Yes! Pretty good!” was 
my answer. 

“‘Then why on earth have 
you been so gloomy this eve- 
ning ?” he asked. 

Then it all came out. 
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**You see she has written to - i 


me.” 

‘**Indeed !” 

J. R. opened his eyes. 

He had some reason to do so, 
as he generally saw, and read, 
too, for the matter of that, all 
my letters. 

“Oh! you needn’t stare so, 
Jerome! It was purely a letter 
of business. We haven’t yet 
got so far as to correspond 
about anything else.” 

‘* Business !” 





SOCIAL HABITS OF GERMANY.— A GERMAN CONCERT-GARDEN.—SEE PAGE 477. 


He again grinned sarcastic- 
ally. 

‘You know she and her 
cousin have humbugged old 
Herbert into allowing them to 
make fools of their friends in 
some private theatricals, next 
Christmas, at the old boy’s 
country-seat.”” 

“* May I ask what the play is 
the ladies have selected ?” ° 

‘*¢ Virginius.’ ” 

‘A tragedy !” 

He might have peen excused 
even for laughing when he said 
this. Much to my astonish- 
ment, however, he did not. 

‘Of course, Miss Herbert 
takes the part of Virginia, Are 
you to be Virginius ?” 

“No!” I said, indignantly. 
*T should rather think not. 
I’m going to be Jcilius. I want 
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to have some bigger donkey than myself in the affuir. 
Virginius will do for him.” 

“‘ But, my dear boy,” said J. R., ‘sad as it may be for 
you to play even Jcilius, it is some three months to Christ- 
mas yet. Be mournful when the time comes. Till then—” 

‘* What do you mean, Mr. Rigby ?” I exclaimed. 

“TI thought you were melancholy on the score of your 
having to act.” 

** Not at all. I was simply thinking.” 

** What about ?” 

‘Why, you see, she has written to me to secure old Her- 
bert a respectable stage-manager. She wants one to ‘ coaeh’ 
her for it, and all that, you know.” 

J. B.’s eyes flashed for a moment, and then were quiet 
again. 

“* Well !” he said. 

**Tt’s a deuced difficult thing to know whom to select ; 
for, hang me, if she hasn’t placed the whole matter in my 
hands !” 

“*May I, my dear boy, recommend you some one ?” 

“Of course you may, Jerome ; and, by. Jove! I shall be 
a thousand times obliged to you,” I replied, somewhat 


astonished that he should ask me such a question, when he | 
that endearing appellation.” 


saw the difficulty I was in. 

‘Then, allow me to offer myself.” 

** Your—self !” 

** Yes, my dear boy.” 

“Why! What on earth do you know about acting and 
stage-business ?”’ 

**Some little. I acted in that very play when at college, 
and in several others. Indeed, but for my father’s bitter 
opposition to the idea, I had at one time serious thoughts 
of going upon the stage.” 

*“‘The deuce you had! I’m very glad I spoke to you. 
Do you know the old gentleman ?” 

“Slightly.” 

“That will do, then, I'll take you there to-morrow.” 

And so, as far as I and J. R. were concerned, all was set- 
tled. Nor, indeed, cau I see, even now, what I did wrong in 
the matter, at all. Mr. Jerome Rigby was received in ‘‘ good 
society ”’—that is, among men. At that time I had heard 
nothing of bills that could not be collected from him—did 
not know how he had “‘ plucked ” young Latham in Phila- 
delphia, nor that, as my friends said afterward, he had 
made up his mind to “ pluck” me. In fact, I would have 


bet ‘‘my pile” upon his being a gentleman and a man of | 
. . | 
honor ; and when Heaven seemed to offer him, at that very | 


moment, to get me out of a scrape, how the deuce was I to 
imagine that his intention was to get me into a far worse 
one ? 

But what is the use of thinking about it any more ? 
Fate or the Deuce had settled the affair to their own liking, 
What has been done, is done. It is no use whining over 
the past. I was very sorry for it on little Kitty’s account, 
as well as my own. It was a deuce of ashame for her father 
to visit it upon her, although he had certainly some right 
to kick up a row with me. 

However, I am again anticipating my story. 


Went ! I took J. R. to the old Herbert’s house on the | 


following day, and introduced him to Miss Herbert and 
her mother. 

J. R. behaved in an exemplary fashion. 

Hang me, if I would not positively have pawned my 
soul on his honor. However, I was then very young. "At 
thirty, which is my age at present, one ought to be a little 
better judge of human nature than at twenty-two ; and, 
considering that the old gentleman was a remarkably hale 








~— 


and sensible individual of fifty-seven, upon my word, L 
think he was a much greater fool than I was. 

At all events everything, then, went lovely—or, at any 
rate, it seemed to do so. ; 

Our study began. J. R. offered to play anything cr 
everything. How it happened I can’t take it upon myse:f 
to say, but somehow, he managed to get cast for the part 
Appius was allotted to Gus Trevor. Little 
Ned Harkaway and William Hopkins also had parts. 

Full rehearsals were held once a week, after which wo 
dined with the old gentleman, and punished his Green Seal 
and Burgundy considerably. Of course, the ‘‘ coaching” 
myself and Kate Herbert took considerable more time at 
J. R.’s hands than he expected. He thought I wasa quick 
pupil, but when alone with me, he deplored ‘* little Kitty’s’” 
stupidity. The first time he called her by this very fami- 
liar title, I did not make any remark. 

However, the second time he did so, I took him to task, 

“* My dear boy,” he replied, ‘‘ you call her so.” 

‘** But [ intend to marry her.” 

**T forgot that,” he said, with the same sardonic twinkle 
in his eye and curl of |. s lip I have previously commented 
upon. ‘Iwill endeavor to forget you have ever given her 


of Virginius. 


When he said this, I got mad. Perhaps I should not 
have done so, had not Gus Trevor, on that very morning, 
cautioned me respecting the *‘ plucking ” process to which 
he and my other friends believed I was destined. There- 
fore I told J. R. a considerable bit of my mind. Perhaps 
I half hoped he would kick up a row with me, in which 
ease I should—but we ought never to talk of what we 


| should, yet haven’t done ; so I'll let that slide. 


However, to my intense astonishment, the ‘‘ considera- 
ble bit of my mind” had very decidedly a proper effect 
upon him—at least, it apparently had, for he actually 
offered me an ample apology. 

** My dear boy,” he exclaimed, ‘I most deeply regret 
my inadvertence. Must I say more ?” 

By Jove! as he said this, a tear actually seemed to be 
trembling in the corner of his eye. 

He then told me that he had undertaken to have all tho 
scenery for the play painted, and was going down with the 


| scene-painter to Mr. Herbert’s country-seat on the follow- 
| ing day, to make arrangements with him, 


I was partly ashamed of having got mad with him, in 
consequence of his handsome apology, and volunteered to 
accompany him ; but this he would not hear of. ‘‘ Stage- 
painters were such awful bores and such nuisances,” ho 
explained, that it was useless exposing myself to the annoy- 
ance of a day in a house where no preparations had been 
made to receive me. As I was glad to be excused, I took 
his apologies in good faith, and, hang it! actually thanked 
him for being so unselfish. 

When I called in the evening, however, upon the Her- 
berts, and found that they, too, had gone down to their 
country-seat with two of their servants, and were to stop 
there for the whole night—little Kitty with them—then I 
grew mad in earnest. By Jove! I swore like a perfect 
lunatic. Had I come across him then, I believe I would 
have horsewhipped him—and richly would J. R. have 
deserved it at the arm of his “dear boy.” 

When I returned to my hotel a note was waiting for me. 
The handwriting was his, and I at once tore it open. It 
ran thus : 


“My Drarn Bor—Come down at once by steamer, Mr. and Mrs., 


| as well as Miss Herbert, are here, and intend stopping the nizht. 


J. q, 


“Yours, 
“Two o’clock, P. mM.” 


Yes, it was a mistake} I repented haying sworn at him, 
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J. R. was a good fellow, after all, to think of me when he 
must have been in ever so much business with the scene- 
painter all day. 

It was too late for the steamer. I looked at my Breguet. 
The hour at which the last train on the Hudson River Rail- 
road left was already past. Once I thought of going to 
the depot and hiring a special engine. That, I thought, 
would be too ‘‘spooney.” Then I went to the office of 
the Clarendon, and ssked at what time the note came. 

‘Half an hour since, by a special messenger, sir,” said 
the clerk, looking up oddly at me. 

*‘ And the scoundrel took seven hours to bring it!” I 
said. 

“It is a wonder he brought it, sir, at all.” 

“Why, pray ?” 

* He was so drunk he could scarcely speak.” 

** Drunk !” 

“Yes, sir. He said the gentleman had given him ten 
dollars to insure its delivery.” 

“Tt was too deuced kind of him,” I said, shrugging my 
shoulders. ‘‘The money,” I muttered, ‘‘ must have come 
from old Herbert. J. R. is never so very liberal.” 

So I walked off to Chamberlain’s, in Twenty-fifth Street, 
and played faro to reconcile myself to my disappointment. 
The loss of some four hundred dollars, and drinking a 
considerable quantity of champagne, pacified my feelings. 
T was enabled to sleep soundly on my return to the Clar- 
endon, about four o’clock a.m., and was woke up a little 
after midday by J. R. 

He was apologetic to a profusion—that, by Jove! ought 
to have made me suspect him. But, you know, I really 
liked the scamp. Besides, I was only twenty-two. Had 
I been as old as I am now, I don’t think I should quite so 
fully have—yet, as I have previously said, it is no use 
speculating on the possibility of having acted differently. 
How the deuce can any one tell anything about what he 
would do, supposing the moon were really made of green 
cheese ? I might have believed him just the same, in spite 
of maturity, and been just as big an idiot, although I don’t 
really think T just should. 

Well, old Herbert had put the whole matter of having 
the scenery painted in his hands, and he afterward told me 
—J. R: didn’t say a single word about the transaction—it 
was to cost two thousand dollars, 

What two born idiots I and the old boy must have been ! 
Don’t you think so? — 

It seemed to me a little—just a little—queer, that about 
this time I could never get any opportunity of saying a 
single word alone to Kate. It appeared almost as if she 
didn’t want to talk tome. I mentioned this to J. R. 

‘Oh, my dear boy ! you must be mistaken,” was his 
answer, 

Deuce take it! he shook his head so gravely, that if I 
hadn’t been as blind as a bat I must have guessed or known 
that something was up. Somehow, we are all the same— 
what we don’t wish to see, we won’t choose to see ; and so 
I wouldn’t see what I ought to. 

Things went on pretty much in this way until some 
three weeks before Christmas. Then the old lady—Mrs. 
Herbert, of course—thought it high time to send out the 
invitations. On this momentous subject she called me in, 
and J. R. was left, out in the cold. 

Of course Miss Kitty wrote the notes, after due consulta- 
tion with her two proprietors had decided upon the names. 
I folded and sealed them. You must remember that this 
occurred some years ago, before such affairs had grown 
used to steel-plates and the graver’s tool. 

Thad the chance of being occasionally alone with her, 

and determined upon using it, 





~ 
One afternoon we were sitting in the Herberts’ drawing- 


room, engaged in this somewhat monotonous, yet charm- 
ing, occupation, and I had just burnt my dexter thumb 
with the sealing-wax, which caused me—sotto voce, be it 
understood—to utter a rather profane exclamation, 2nd 
little Kitty to look up in wonder. Naturally enough, she 
did not exactly understand, you see, what led to it. 

Then I took heart of grace. 

‘*T have just burnt my finger, Miss Kate,” I said, extend. 
ing to her that unfortunate digit. 

“Oh, I am so sorry !” 

As she uttered this, she pursed up her charming lips in 
such a delicate and.cherry-like oval that, on my honor, I 
was half tempted to snatch a kiss from them. And deuced 
glad am I that I didn’t do so. If I had, she could, with 
some justice, have argued that the whole matter was my 
fault. 

“But what, my dear Miss Kate, is a drop of melted 
sealing-wax upon my finger, even if it should cause a blis- 
ter, when compared with the scorching of my heart, which 
burns like the lava at the bottom of Etna, or Stromboli, or 
the voleano in Honolulu ?” 

Now, I really think this was very pretty and very effect- 
ive ; but, hang it! if she didn’t burst out into a merry 
peal of laughter, which acted on my feelings much in the 
manner that a wet blanket would upon a fire. 

‘*Nonsense !” she replied, as it appeared to me, in « 
hurry, and perhaps a little confusion, after she had done 
laughing ; ‘‘we have business to attend to, Bob.” Sho 
had always called me “ Bob,” since the first time she could 
speak a dozen words ; and, although it was not particularly 
respectful, I must own I rather liked it. ‘* There are two 
dozen more notes to write, seal and direct.” 

‘* But I must really tell youn——” I began. 

‘* Not till after Christmas.” 

She looked mockingly in my face, and shook her whi!s 
forefinger under my very nose, in the most bewitching! 7 
seductive manner. Deuce take it! I could almost have 
bitten it off. 

‘**Oh, Kitty: ” I broke in again. 

‘Miss Kate Herbert, sir !” she said ; cutting me short in 
the coldest tone you can imagine. 

Upon my soul! I felt as if a stream of iced water ws 
being poured down my back. 

The little chit saw her power. She used it, too, and [ 
was sufficient of a born donkey not to understand her rea- 
sons for doing so. “ 

“You see, my good Bob,” she continued, in quite 





another accent to that she had before employed, ‘‘ business 


before pleasure. I shall be actually delighted to talk with 
you about Honolulu or Stromboli as soon as we have laid 
‘ Virginius’ upon the shelf.” . 

‘*T only wish he was there now.” 

‘‘ He very soon will be,” she replied. 

And so we went to work again, scribbling—yet, I must 
confess, Kitty Herbert wrote a beautiful hand—folding, 
sealing and directing, until, what with burning my fingers 
with the wax, and folding the letters, I was so deucedly 
worn out, that if it had been the old boy, instead of little 
Kitty, I had been assisting, I should have sworn like any 
Trojan, or, what is worse, a regular Britisher. 

That evening, however—I dined at tho house—I tell 
her paternity what had passed after dinner, just as he had 
ordered up a bottle of some prime Madeira he had in-his 
cellar—a deuced sight better than any hotel wine that they 
charge you eighteen dollars for. It is needless to say that 
when I did so the two ladies had left the table. 

‘‘T’m uncommonly glad to hear it, my dear young frien 1. 
You know she is a little skittish, and I was beginning to 











J. R. 


be afraid——- However, if you are to talk it over when 
this cursed ‘ Virginius’ is done with, it’s all right 


donkeys men and women can make of themselves. How- 
i | ever, I don’t know. 
**But, Mr. Herbert, what were you afraid of ?” I asked. 


I am sure Gus Trevor would have acted as badly as I 
“Oh, nothing—nothing at all, my lad.” should. 
After which he filled his glass, and drank me and Kitty 


Justice ought, nevertheless, to be done to J. R. and little 
all sorts of happiness, and then we finished the bottle | Kitty. 
between us. 





The scamp did know something about the stage, 
and, thanks to him—<in this case, at any rate—the girl 
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SOCIAL HABITS OF GERMA 


-— A TYROLESE FINGER DUEL.— SEE PAGE 477, 

Tx company—I suppose I should say the amateur com- | would have acted pretty finely. So J oughtn’t to consider 
pany who were to perform upon Christmas Eve the play | us all as ‘“‘ muffs,” in the respect of attempting what wo 
of ‘‘ Virginius,” and not the spectators—had gathered | couldn’t carry out. 
together at the old gentleman's country-seat, some four It was the night after our arrival. 
days before the evening in which they were to show their This day we had dined early, and were to have a dress 
friends and acquaintances what thorough jackasses men 


rehearsal at night—the last rehearsal but one before the 
and women—no ! this sentence is very much muddled ; a | performance. 
woman couldn’t very well be a jackass—what thorough | 


The old gentleman had that morning appeared to me to 
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7.8.—‘'‘ BUT WHO WILL GIVE YOU THE SOUNDEST THRASHING YOU EVER HAD IN YOUR LIFE, YOU RASCAL!’ I SHOUTED, LEAPING 
BETWEEN THEM AND CATCHING HIM BY THE MANTLE.”’— SEE PAGE 433, 
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be somewhat uncomiortable in mind, and had seemed to 
keep his eye pretty constantly upon J. R. What for, I 
couldn’t tell. I only know that it annoyed me to see the 
paternal Herbert looking so sharply after him. Hang it 
all! He could very certainly scarcely imagine that any 
friend I had introduced within his doors could by any 
chance be after either ‘iis spoons or his plate. 

Nevertheless, I didn’t bother myself much about this. 

To tell the truth, that little duck, Kitty Herbert, looked 
very delightfully unclassical. 

This was in spite of her being undeniably garbed in the 
classical attire of the modern stage. Her deliciously tiny 
feet were soled and sandaled by one of the best ladies’ 
French shoemakers in all New York. Her pallium—isn‘t 
that the right word for it ?—fell over her shoulders, gently 
swelling along one of the most gracefully rounded virgi- 
nal bodies to be met with between Long Island and the 
Golden Gate. By Jove! she was, in every respect, a 
** stunner.” 

I told her so 

When I did, she blushed. 

Wouldn’t any man have been justified in taking that 
blush for a good omen ? Wouldn't Gus Trevor have done 
so? Just you bet that he would! Wouldn't J. R., the 
scoundrel ? Deuce take it! as I approach the catastrophe 
of this matter-of-fact account, if I don’t feel in a rage again 
—a pretty tall and considerable rage. This, too, although 
I am going to be—my reader has nothing to do with my 
future. It is enough to say that I have written myself into 
a deuce of a fury. 

We had just finished the Third Act, antl Mrs. Herbert 
and her lady’s-maid, as well as the lady’s-maid of Miss 
Kate, had bestowel upon the whole of us the most satis- 
factory and undiscriminating applause possible, for I played, 
as I frankly acknowledge, like a calf, and Gus Trevor—who 
had been talking with me only a week before as to whether 
he would lose casfe or not if he took to the stage—acted like 
apig. The old Herbert alone applauded nothing. I felt 
convinced that he had been “riled” about something, and 
so he was. 

My turn was to come next. 

The curtain had been down for some four or five minutes, 
and I and Gus Trevor, whose throats had become somewhat 
parched by so much tongue exercise, had gone to the pan- 
try, where we knew the old gentleman had ordered his but- 
ler to place some capital rye, in case any of us might require 
moistening his mouth. Let me own up. I had compli- 
mented Gus, and Gus had complimented me—each know- 
ing how much each lied, yet swallowing the whole of it, 
along with the rye. 

When we had swallowed, Gus turned and looked me full 
in the face. 

“Tam going to my room,” he said. 

‘So, I think, I will, too, and wait for my call,” 

“Don’t be a fool !” he answered. 

** What do you mean ?” 

**Go and look after your friend.” 

** What friend ?” 

‘Great heaven, Bob ! 
be but Mr. Rigby ?” 

Then he was gone, passing the door of the back drawing- 
room which had been fitted up for our stage, and singing 
at the top of his voice 
from Rigoletto. 
but I stepped after him very quickly, and looked into the 
room, through the crack of the door. 
anybody, nor did I hear anything. The next minute, how- 
ever, I did hear one voice. It proceeded from the corner 
of the room close to the door, Let me candidly say that I 


Don’t be so stupid ! Who can it | 
, | did. 
trate form of J. R.—not altogether gently, it must be owned 


I was unable to see | 





it was a fairish baritone—an air 
| 
Upon my soul, I don’t know how it was, | 


listened! Neither am I ashamed to own it. You woul 
have done so, too, if you had loved the only Kitty in thi 
house, and you had heard the voice of a man who hed 
breakfasted, dined and wined on you, and used your 
tailor, hatter and bootmaker for more than two yeas, 
saying : 

“My darling Kitty !” 

Yes—these were the exact words ! 

“‘My darling Kitty—my little darling! your father 1s 
determined that you shall marry that lout, Bob Dacres.” 

What do you think of that ? 

** But I won’t, dear Jerome !” was the reply. 

When she said this, I heard one of her little sandals 
stamp upon the green baize which had replaced the carpet. 

‘*Look here, Kitty !” he said ; ‘‘ there is but one way of 
outmanceuvring them, and saving me from a lifelong despzix 
or my own pistol-bullet.” 

When I heard this I could scarcely refrain from laughing, 
boiling over as I was with rage, but I heard the poor little 
chit tremble. 

‘*No—no, Jerome! For my sake you must not !” 

**T will not, Kitty, if you promise to run away with me, 
immediately after the performance is over, and become my 
wife *” 

**Oh, I dare not !” 

‘Then you will stay, and marry such an egregious dolt 
as Bob Dacres—a fool, who can’t go an inch without lead- 
ing-strings ; a numbskull, whose brain is fashioned by his 
tailor, and whose whole stock of heart resides in his 
stomach !” 

‘** But who will give you the soundest thrashing you ever 
had in your life, you raseal !’’ I shouted, leaping between 
them, and catching him by the mantle. 

One little scream ‘was heard. 

Kitty Herbert looked at J. R. and myself for a moment, 
and then, being quick-witted, and knowing what a blaz- 
ing fury her paternal proprietor would get into when he 
heard of the matter, decided upon the best thing she 
could do. 

She ran away. 

Then J. R. jerked himself from me, leaving his mantle 
in my grasp. I think he would have run away, too, had he 
not, just at the minute, received a very neat facer from my 
left—the blow had been taught me by Ned Price—which 
knocked out two of his front teeth, and floored him. 

‘*Get up, you infernal rascal, and take the rest of your 
whipping like a man !” I roared out in my fury. 

“Don’t make quite so much noise, my good young 
friend !” 

It was the old gentleman’s voice. 

I looked round, and there stood the father of little 
Kitty ! 

Feeling that I had taken an unwarrantable liberty in 
commencing to thrash a man in his drawing-room, anil 
that the Lares and Penates of the Herberts might not 
irrationally feel hurt at my violence, I commenced an 
explanation. 

‘There is not the slightest need of any apology, Bob !’” 
said old Herbert. ‘‘I heard as much, or more, than you 
Get up, you cur!” he continued, touching the pros- 
—with the toe of his patent-leather boot. ‘Mr. Dacrs 
shall not touch you again.” 


J. R. arose, white and livid. He looked really awfu!. 


| Not in a rage, but completely wilted. 


| 
| 


‘‘Now go to your room,” added the old gentleman. 
At this moment Mrs. Herbert appeared upon the scene. 
«What is the matter, my dear ?” she asked of her hu 


| band, 
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‘Go to Kitty, and she will tell you.” — 

Then he laid his Land on her arm and whispered some- 
thing, of which all I heard was, “under lock and key”; 
after which Mrs. Herbert retired. 

The old gentleman turned to the place where J. R. had 
been standing, as I did. ‘To our intense astonishment, no 
J. R. was there! While our attention had been engaged by 
the lady, he had quitted the room. 

Gus Trevor was with us, and two or three of the others, 

**T will go, too——” I commenced. 

‘“No, you won't!” said old Herbert, cutting me short 
very decidedly. ‘‘Gentlemen,” he said, in a curt but re- 
markably kind way, “the illness of my daughter—a very 
sudden one—will compel me to suspend our entertainment. 
A house with sickness in it is very dangerous, I fear she 
has been seized with typhoid fever.” 

‘Good Heaven! I hope not,” said one. 

** How singular !” observed another. 

All of them made some observation except Gus Trevor ; 
and then, with a profusion of regret, and a very undoubted 
expression of terror and an apparent determination to run 
away as soon as possible—one by one they quitted the 
stage. The last had scarcely gone, when Gus Trevor came 
up to us. ‘ 

**Tt may be presumed you wouldn’t allow me to stand in 
the shoes of the absquatulated ‘ Virginius,’ Mr. Herbert ; 
and so I won’t ask it. But can I be of any use ?” 

**You can, Mr. Trevor. If you would be kind enough to 
see Mr. Jerome Rigby, and request him to leave my house 
as soon as possible, you will confer an additional favor 
upon me. Be kind enough also to intimate to him that I 
shall be obliged to him to inclose me the receipts for the 
scenery.” 

‘Certainly, Mr. Herbert.” 

T was about to accompany him, but the paternal proprie- 
tor of little Kitty laid a determined hand upon my arm. 

“Tell him, Gus,” I cried out, ‘‘that he knows where to 
find me !” 

“Mr. Trevor will tell Mr. Rigby no such thing! You for- 
get, my dear Bob, how seriously your meeting him would 
compromise the little perversity—my Kitty.” 

I certainly had not thought of that. 

** My good boy !” continued old Herbert, with a very per- 
ceptible quaver in his voice, ‘‘this affair causes me a very 
serious sorrow. I had long made up my mind to have you 
for my son-in-law. I suppose there is no chance of it now.” 

What answer could I make him ? Had I not known little 
Kitty’s patience under all J. R.’s slanders uttered against 
me, I might, perhaps—however, what use is there in count- 
ing possibilities which have not happened? So I said 
nothing. 

“Very well !” he went on. ‘‘ You know it was partly your 
fault. You brought him into our family circle.” 

It was impossible to deny this, and [ felt exceedingly 
sheepish, and colored as the old gentleman said it. 

‘Tf it is any comfort to you, nevertheless, I have been as 
stupid as you are. I wouldn’t mind wagering heavily that 
the rascal hasn’t paid a single bill for the scenery, and will 
pot those two thousand dallars to pay in part for his failure, 
Good-night, Bob,” he said, squeezing my hand, ‘Only see 
if I am not right !” 

He was so. J. R. bolted somewhere or other, and left 
the old man all the bills to pay. 

I never heard from him in any shape, way or fashion. 

Three years after, Gus Trevor made little Kitty Herbert 
Mrs. Trevor. It was a great catch for him. He laid pipe 
for it, and, upon my honor, I think he laid it deuced well. 

For one year, however, I knew that the willful little witch 
had been kept ‘* under lock and key,” 





THE ICE-SEA, 

Dr. Hayes, in his sketch, ‘* What a Snow-flake May 
Come to,” says: ‘‘ Now it must be borne in mind that an 
ice-sea, such as that of Greenland, is not a stationary mass, 
like rock, but is a moving mass like water. What is it but 
hardened water ? 

“Take the better known glaciers of the Alps, by way of 
illustration ; there we find the mer de glace, from which are 
many branches extending down the valley on every sie. 
These are usually called glaciers, They are ice-streams, 
for they flow downward through the valleys, and are the 
means by which the mer dz glace, or ice -sea, discharges 
itself—thus preventing an accumulation which would, but 
for these ice-streams, become interminable. It is esti- 
mated that the mountain-snows of the Alps would gather at 
the rate of four thousand feet ina thousand years, This 
accumulation is, however, prevented by natural law, . for 
the Oreator, in the all-wise dispensation of His power, has 
made ice ductile, as if it were fluid, Hence it flows, when 
on an inclined plane, just as water flows, only, of course, 
slower, 

‘**An ice-stream is, therefore, ia effect, a river, and drains 
the mountain-ice of the Alps down to the sea, as rivers 
drain the rains which fall in other places. The Alpine ice- 
streams become, however, actual rivers in the end; for as 
they flow down the valleys in a continuous stream from the 
mer de glace, the end reaches the base of the mountains, 
where the temperature becomes comparatively warm, and 
the end of the ice-stream is steadily melted off, as a candle 
thrust slowly into a heated stove. The water thus formed 
completes the circuit to the sea, as a real river, and not an 
ice-river ; the only difference, however, in the flow and the 
law of flow being the rae, 

‘*The ice molds itself to its bed as the river does. When 
the bed is wide, it expands; when the bed is narrow, it 
contracts and thickens ; when the descent is slight, it 
deepens ; when rapid, it hurries along and becomes shoal. 
An ice-stream, like a river, has, therefore, its cascades, its 
rapids, its broad lagoons (so to speak), and its smooth, 
steady, ever-flowing places, It carries rocks along with it 
upon its surface (which have been hurled down upon it 
from the neighboring crags by the frost) as the river carries 
sticks of wood, leaves, and other light materials. 

‘Greenland is only the Alps many times magnified—not 


in altitude, of course, but in extent of surface, and the 


quantity of mountain-ice whieh it has accumulated, The 
whole interior of that continent, as we have seen, is, in 
effect, covered with an ice-sea, from which flow ice-streams 
on either side down through the valleys. 

‘There is, however, one great point of difference between 
the Alpine ice-stream and the Greenland iee-stream, While 
the end of an Alpine ice-stream melts in the warm air, at a 
lower level than that in which it was formed, the Green- 
land ice-stream, on the other hand, meets no such fate. 
The whole of Greenland, from the sea upward to the 
mountain-tops, has too lowa temperature for that. Hence 
the ice-streams pour all the way down to the sea, which 
they usually reach at the heads of the deep fiords, 

‘“‘Thus the sea takes the place of the air in the melt- 
ing process, but not exactly in the same manner. The 
sea first breaks off a mass from the end of a Greenland ice 
stream, and gradually melts it, as it floats south with the 
current. This mass is the iceberg. 

‘* Both these processes, however, have the same result— 
the final return of the mountain snows to their natural 
home in the sea.” 


Tur only way to make a friend is to be one, 
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THOMAS MOORE. 


Twenty-stx years have passed since the flickering light 
of Moore’s genius went out in darkness in his cozy cottage 


at Sloperton. It had burned dimly for several years, care- 
fully watched by his good wife, Bess, who outlived the little | 
man she had loved so long and well. They had been very | 
happy together—he in London and Paris, she at Sloperton, | 
Mayfield, Marly and elsewhere in France and England— 
and they had been very wretched together, for they had | 
seen their children perish, one after the other—their eldest 
son, if I remember rightly, by a violent death. 

What rank Moore will hold with posterity, can be deter- 
mined only by 
that august 
personage, 
who will make 
and unmake 
reputations at 
her sovereign 
pleasure ; the 
rank he held 
among his con- 
temporaries 
has been de- 
termined by 
them, and 
their verdicts 
are recorded 
in many vol- 
umes. No one, 
not even his 
enemies (and 
he had scores 
of them), ques- 
tioned his am- 
azing talent 
as a writer of 
vers de société, 
whether the 
society was 
that of high- 
born ladies 
and _  gentle- 
men, that of 
politicians and 
tuft-hunters. 
that of the 
pretentious 
ancestors of 
our Potiphars 
and Shoddies 
the Fudges 
and their fol- 
lowers, or that 
of the great pugilistic arena, wherein such gladiators as 
Jackson and Cribb struggled for honor and supremacy. 
He was widely known in England and America as a trans- | 
lator of Anacreon, and disreputably known as a scribbler 
of amatory verses, which he published under a diminutive 
pen-name. He was everywhere, and gloriously, known as 
a singer of Irish melodies, which still have a charm for 
the warm and impressionable hearts of his volatile coun- 
trymen and fair countrywomen. Mr. Thomas Moore, the 
grocer’s son, of Dublin, was a great little man in the 
morning of the present century. So, at least, thought a 
young gentleman of twenty, who had been cruelly flogged 
by the pedagogue of the Edinburgh Review for a volume 
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of schoolboy rhymes, and who turned in his natural in- 


—_— 


dignation, and ran a muck at his fellow-singers and un. 
neighborly professors of the ungentle craft. Hear this 
noble lay preacher : 
“ Who, in soft guise, surrounded by a choir 

Of virgins melting—not to Vesta’s fire, 

With sparkling eyes, and cheeks by passion flushed, 

Strikes his wild lyre, while listening dames are hushed ? 

Tis Little! young Catullus of his day, 

As sweet, but as immoral in his lay! 

Grieved to condemn, the Muse must stil! be just, 

Nor spare melodious advocates of lust. 

Pure is the flame which o’er her altar burns; 

From grosser incense with disgust she turns; 

Yet, kind to youth, this expiation o’er, 

She bids thee ‘mend thy line, and sin no more.’” 


This was 
written in the 
Spring of 
1808, as near 
as Ican make 
out, in Lon- 
don, at Dor- 
ant’s Hotel, 
Albemarle 
Street, where 
Lord Byron 
was stopping, 
and estopping 
the flow of 
Scotch  criti- 
cism. Twelve 
years later he 
wrote to 
Moore from 
Italy, ‘‘I be- 
lieve all the 
mischief I 
have ever done 
or sung has 
been owing 
to that con- 
founded book 
of yours !” 

That Byron 
and Moore be- 
came friends, 
everybody 
knows; and 
that Byron 
was epigram- 
matic at the 
expense of all 
his friends, 
everybody 
knows also. 
Moore wrote a 
comic opera, ‘“M. P., or the Blue Stocking,” which was 
produced at the Lyceum Theatre in the Autumn of 1811, 
apparently without much success. Moore was anxious 
about the criticism he might receive, and wrote to Leigh 
Hunt, who was then the editor of the Examiner: ‘If the 
child’s plea, ‘I'll never do so again,’ could soften criticism, 
I may be depended upon, from this moment, for a most 
hearty abjuration of the stage, and all its heresies of pun, 
equivoque and claptrap. However humble I may be in 
other departments of literature, I am quite conscious of 
being contemptible in this.” 

Byron agreed with Moore in this mock-modest deprecia- 
tion of his clever trifle, and scribbled the following charac- 
teristic six lines about it : 
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ON MOORE’S LAST OPERATIC FARCE, OR FARCICAL OPERA. 


Good plays are scarce, 
So Moore writes farce; 
The poet's fame grows brittle— 
We knew before 
That Little’s Moore, 
But now ‘tis Moore that’s lit#e. 


Hunt sincerely admired Moore at this time, and later, 
and paid him graceful compliments in his ‘‘ Feast of the 
Poets,” which was published in the Reflector in the Sum- 
mer of 1812, and very grateful Moore was for them. 

As these compliments have grown small by degrees and 
beautifully less in recent editions of Hunt’s Poetical Works, 
I am sure the readers of both poets will be glad to see what 
Hunt originally wrote. Here it is, copied from a little col- 
lection of his verses, the dedication of which is dated from 
Surrey Jail, January 10th, 1814: 

Apollo had been saying pleasantly sharp things to 
Campbell. 

“The poet to this was about to reply, 
When Moore, coming in, caught the Deity’s eye, 
Who gave him his hand, and said, ‘Show me a sight 
That can give a divinity sounder delight, 
Or that earth should more prize from its core to the poles, 
Than the self-improved morals of elegant souls. 
Repentant I speak it—though when I was wild, 
My friends should remember the world was a child— 
That customs were diffrent, and young people’s eyes 
Had no better examples than those in the skies. 
But soon as I learnt how to value these doings, 
I never much valued your billings and cooings; 
They only make idle the best of my race; 
And since my poor Daphne turned tree in my face, 
There are very few poets whose caps or whose curls 
Have obtained such a laurel by hunting the girls. 
8o it gives me, dear Tom, a delight without measure 
To ond how you’ve mended your notions of pleasure; 








MOORE VISITING BYRON AT VENICE. 


For never was poet whose fanciful hours 

Could bask in a richer abstraction of bowers, 
With sounds and with spirits, of charm to detain 
The wonder-eyed soul in their magic domain; 

And never should poet, so gifted, so rare, 

Pollute the bright Eden Jove gives to his care; 
But love the fair Virtue for whom it is given, 

And keep the spot pure for the visits of Heaven.’” 


Such was the friendly admonition of the young journal- 
ist to the older poet, who was still, however, a young man. 
Moore visited Hunt in Surrey Jail, as did also Byron, and 
many liberal men of letters; and Hunt was, of course, 
grateful for the attention. 

Thirty-six years later, when they were both old men, 
and had become enemies, Hunt wrote tenderly of Moore, 
remembering their early friendship, and drew this life-like 
portrait of the light-hearted singer of Erin: ‘‘Moore’s 
forehead was bony and full of character, with ‘bumps’ of 
wit large and radiant enough to transport a phrenologist. 
Sterne had such another. His eyes were as dark and fine 
as you would wish to see under a set of vine-leaves ; his 
mouth generous and good-humored, with dimples; and 
his manner as bright as his talk, full of the wish to please 
and be pleased. He sang and played with great taste on 
the pianoforte, as might be supposed from his musical 
compositions. His voice, which was a little hoarse in 
speaking—at least, I used to think so—softened into a 
breath, like that of the flute, when singing. In speaking 
he was emphatic in rolling the letter 7, perhaps out of a 
despair of being able to get rid of the national peculiarity. 
The structure of his versification, when I knew him, was 
more artificial than it was afterward ; and in his serious 
compositions it suited him better. He had scarcely faith 
enough to give way to his impulses in writing, except when 
they were festive and witty ; and artificial thoughts demand 
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a similar embodiment. Both patriotism and personal 
experience, however, occasionally inspired him with lyric 
pathos ; and in his naturally musical perception of the 
right principles of versification he contemplated the fine, 
easy-playing, muscular style of Dryden with a sort of 
perilous pleasure.” 

As an admirer both of Moore and Hunt, I cannot but 


regret that the latter so ruthlessly destroyed the redundant 


vines of his early poetry, particularly the vines which ran 
over the rosy arbors of Moore. I pick up an edition of his 
Poetical Works, and run my eyes over its indices. In the 


index to the second volume I find three epistles, addressed | 


to William Hazlitt, Barron Field and Charles Lamb. I 
turn to the index to Hunt’s “ Foliage” (1818), and find 
seven epistles—the three that I have just named, one to 
syron, and three to’ Moore. 
would like to see one of them, so I will give here the 


I am sure that my readers | 


second, which is the shortest of the trio, and is mottoed 


’ 


from Dante, “‘ Per me si va nella citt) dolente ”’:— 


‘ Would you change, my dear Tom, your old mode of proceeding, 
And make a dull end to a passago worth reading-— 
I mean, would you learn how to let your wit down, 
You'd walk some fine morning from Humpstead to town. 


“ What think you of going by gardens and bowers, 
Through flelds of all colors, refreshed by night showers— 
Some spotted with hay-cocks, some dark with plowed mold; 
Some changed by the mower from green to pale gold— 
A scene of ripe sunshine the hedges betwixt, 
With here and there farm-houses, tree-intermixed, 
And an air in your face, ever fanning and sweet 
An] 


, 
the birds in your ears, and a turf for your feet; 
And then, f 


after all, to encounter a throng of 


Canal-men, and hod-men, unfit to make song of, 
lidst ale-houses, puddles and backs of street-roads, 
1 all sorts of rubbish, and crashing cart 
1 


loads ; 
so on, eye-smarting, and ready to ¢ 
you end in hot narrowness, clatter and smoke ? 
ris Swift after Spenser, or daylight with candles, 

A sea-song succeeding a pastoral of Handel’s, 

A step unexpected, that jars one’s inside, 

A shout-raising fall at the end of a slide, 

A yawn to a kiss, a flock followed by dust, 

The hoop of a beauty seen after her bust, 

A reckoning, a parting, a snake in the grass, 

A time when a man says, ‘What! come to this pass!” 


Veracious but tedious Crabb Robinson mentions Moore 
several times in his diary. On April 4th, 1823, he dined 
at the table of his friend Monkhouse, where he met five 
poets, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, Moore, and Rogers. 
“The only one of the poets who seemed not to enjoy hith- 
self was Moore. 
to whom he was placed.” This is how the party looked to 
Robinson. Moore himself saw it through his own eye 
glasses, and thus: ‘April 4th, 1823. Dined at Mr. Monk- 
house’s (a gentleman I had never seen before), on Words- 
worth’s invitation, who lives there whenever he comes to 
town. A singular party. Coleridge, Rogers, Wordsworth 
and wife, Charles Lamb (the hero at present of the London 
Mugazine) and his sister (the poor woman who went mad 
in a diligence on the way to Paris), and a Mr. Robinson, 
onc of the minora sidera of the constellation of the Lakes ; 
the host himself, a Mwcenas of the school, contributing 
nothing but good dinners and silence. Charles Lamb, a 
clever fellow, certainly, but full of villainous and abortive 
puns, which he miscarries of every moment. 
things, however, have come from him.” There is a third 
account of this memorable dinner, and it came from one of 
the five poets who wer: present—Lamb. ‘“ Dear Sir,” he 
wrote to the Quaker poet, Bernard Barton, “‘ I wished for 


Some good 
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you yesterday. I dined in Parnassus with Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Rogers, and Tom Movre; half the poetry in 
England constellated in Gloucester Place!’ (Lamb 
seemed to have forgotten Byron, Campbell, Hunt, Darley, 
Proctor, and Beddoes, who were living, though not all in 
England, as well as Shelley and Keats, who were recently 
dead !) 

Robinson’s comment: on Moore’s allusion to Lamb was 
made more than thirty years later, and is to this effect: 
**Lamb-was in a happy frame, and I ean still recall to my 
mind the look and tone with which he addressed Moore, 
when he could not articulate very distinctly: ‘ Mister 
Moore, will you drink a glass of wine with me ?’—suiting 
the action to the word, and hobnobbing. Then he went 
‘Mister Moore, till now I have always felt an antipa- 
thy to you, but now that I have seen you I shall like you 
ever after.’ Some years after I mentioned this to Moore- 
He recollected the fact, but not Lamb’s amusing manner. 
Moore’s talent was of another sort ; for many years he had 
been the most brilliant man of his company. In anecdote, 
small taik, and especially in singing, he was supreme ; but 
he was no match for Coleridge in his vein. As little could 
he feel Lamb’s humor.” I may be mistaken, but Crabb’s 
dry comment about Moore’s capacity and incapacity seems 
to me asinine. 

But I must not allow myself to trace Moore throngh the 
diaries and letters of his contemporaries, or I shall never 
accomplish my purpose, which is to introduce his uncol- 
lected and hiterto inedited writings to the great world of 
readers. The editor has performed his task carefully and 
judiciously, and I leave it without further comment. My 
task, which is partly performed, is to say what I think of 
these writings, and I can heartily say that Iam amazed at 
their cleverness, and at the immense versatility of their 
There are, among the satirical and humorous 


on: 


| poems, as brilliant examples of Moore’s wit as any that he 


| Works.” 


He was very attentive to Coleridge, next | 


ancestors fifty years ago. 





| 


has preserved in the collected edition of his ‘‘ Poetical 
His contributions to the Edinburgh Review are 
astonishingly good of their kind, critically acute, thor- 
oughly learned, and politically sagacious. 

To convince themselves how excellent the paper on 
‘*The Fathers ” is, I advise my readers to turn to a paper 
on the same subject, and the same victim, which was con- 
tributed as a series of articles to the Athenwum by Miss 
Elizabeth Barrett, and which may be found in the col- 
lected edition of the writings of Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. Miss Barrett was a very learned young lady, 
but she had no taste and no judgment. Moore had both, 
and quite as much learning as Miss Barrett, I think, with- 
out her pedantic affectations. Lovers of the French novels 
of to-day should read the paper on ‘‘ French Novels,” and 
compare their present favorites with the favorites of their 
Lovers of fun should read the 
rollicking papers on *‘ Lord Thurlow,” and ‘‘The Round 
Towers of Ireland,” and thank their stars that they did not 
make themselves ridiculous in books when Moore was 
alive to review them. The paper on ‘‘ Lord Thurlow ” is 
very unjust, however, for with all his nonsense he was a true 
poet. The paper on “Anne Boleyn” has preserved the 
memory of a forgotten poet, as well as the memory of the 
not very distinguished poet, Milman. ‘Private Theatri- 
‘is a delicious chapter of gossip, and ‘‘ German Ra- 
tionalism” a monument to Moore’s scholarship and 
religious impartiality. 


cals’ 


Tam able to add to these notes two trifles which have 
escaped the researches of Mr. Shepherd. The first con- 
sists of four lines, which were taken down, I think, by 
Luttrell, when Moore was asked to sing one night at Hol- 
land House ; the other is a little lyric which was written in 
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Lord Holland’s album. 
House about the time that the manuscripts of Petrarch 
wre stolen, and presumably hy the same hand. 


It disappeared from Holland 


JON BENSON DOCTORED, 


Thomas, this wine you’ve brought Is wrong, 
It’s very warm, and isn’t nice; 

I cant sing so Jon Benson’s song— 
“Drink to me only with thine ice!” 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF METASTASIO. 


One Summer morning early, 

When the dews of night were pearly, 
And the wee, white roses were blowing, 
Like snow-buds slowly growing, 
Through a garden I stole creeping, 
And found Love sleeping, sleeping! 


When that Sunmor evening darkened, 

I waited for him, and harkened; 

The moon clomb up through the starlight, 
And my cottage-fire was a far light, 
Toward which I went sadly creeping — 
Love had left me weeping, weeping! 


_— —— - == 








RUNNING THE GAUNTLET ; 


Or, 
THE CUBAN PATRIOT’S BRIDE. 


HAT “ Truth is stranger than fiction” 
cannot be doubted; and that the 
realities of our lives are often like the 
strangest romances, is alike true—at 
least such has frequently been the 
experience of my life, kind reader, 
as the following really truthful sketch 
will verify : 

In the early part of the Cuban 
struggle, when the patriots were 
fighting to free their ‘‘ Ever Faithful 
Isle” from the galling yoke of tyran- 
nical old Spain, circumstances caused 
me to become a volunteer in their 
service ; and a fewromantic incidents 
Iwas brought in contact with I will 
now relate, giving them as they occurred, and only with- 
holding the actual names of the parties interested. 

Upon a pleasant moonlight night, of the year ’69, I stood 
at the wheel of a swift, seaworthy schooner-yacht, of sixty 
tons, and, before a fair wind, was rapidly flying seaward, 
from the harbor of one of our Atlantic coast cities, 

Though only carrying fore and mainsail, with jib, the 
graceful little Sunset danced over the waters merrily, and 
rapidly distanced a small merchant schooner, which, 

rowded with canvas, was following in the yacht’s wake. 

Standing upon the yacht’s deck, besides myself, were 
five others—two Cubans, two Americans and a negro cook, 

We were all watching, with pleased interest, the good 
qualities of our little vessel, and at the same time keeping 
a bright lookout for any of Uncle Sam’s cruisers which 
might be following us with suspicions eye, to protect the 
neutrality laws. But we were in luck—none were in sight ; 
and having gained a good offing, we hove-to, and awaited 
the coming of the schooner, from which we had so easily 
run away. 

On she came, driving the foam from her square bows, 
and with her decks filled with men, whose eyes were bent 
upon our graceful yacht, as she lay-to upon the ocean. 

“Schooner, ahoy !" I called out, when in hailing dis- 
tance. 








** Ahoy, the yacht!” eame, in the commanding tones of 
an officer, in reply. . 

‘* What schooner is that, and whither bound 2%” 

“The Cuban Patriot—bound to succor the revyolu- 
tionists |” 

‘* Ay, ay, sir! Come-to under our quarter !” And spring- 
ing into a boat, I was soon alongside of the schooner. 

The Sunset was en route to the coast of Cuba, and the 
vessel under her quarter was loaded with arms and men to 
aid the patriot cause; and to prevent breaking the neu- 
trality laws, the transfer of loads was made out of the juris- 
diction of the United States—the distance of a marine league 
was observed, and thus, ‘‘ the devil was whipped round the 
stump.” 

A few hours’ hard work, and two small howitzers, with 
carriages and caissons, and five thousand stands of arms, 
with ammunition, besides many useful articles, were trans- 
ferred to the yacht ; and a force of twenty-five men having 
come aboard, we set sail, and stood away to the south, leay- 
ing the schooner to continue on to some other port. 

After a rather rough run, the Cuban coast was sighted, 
and waiting until dark, we then stood slowly in, and an- 
chored beneath the shadow of a heavy point of rocks. 

Then the unloading commenced ; but, daylight coming 
on, [ was compelled to run out to sea again, leaving the 
force of men that I had brought, to guard the stores on 
land. 

Again toward nightfall the yacht stood in, and the work 
of umoading once more began. 

A party of patriots, under the command of General R—, 
& person as conspicuous now in,New York as he was then 
in Cuba, had come to the coast, and the stores from the 
Sunset were placed under his charge, he declaring that, with 
his own force of fifty men and the reinforcements I had 
brought him, he could safely carry the arms and stores to 
Jordan’s camp; and I may as well add here that, after in- 
numerable hardships and skirmishes with the Spaniards, he, 
in part, was successful, 

Accompanying the band of patriots to the coast was 
Major Sota Juarez, with his wife and mother; and Gen- 
eral R particularly recommended me to favor them, 
as they had been great sufferers by the cruelty of the 
Spaniards, 

The young officer had been a planter of wealth, and was 
one of the first to take up arms in the defense of his native 
Island, and freely had he given of his money to support 
the cause, 

Ruin had at last overtaken him, his plantation was set on 
fire, and his mother had fled to the woods to save her life, 
and a few days after had joined her son, who was serving 
under Jordan. 

Upon the neighboring plantation to the Juarez, lived Don 
Erleban Moro, with his son and daughter. 

Nita Erleban was one of the most beautiful of Cuban 
maidens, and she and the gallant Major Juurez had been 
engaged for a year, although she was only between sixteen 
and seventeen at the time this story opens. 

A few days after the arrival of his mother in camp, a 
refugee from her home, Sota Juarez was startled by seeing 
poor Nita Erleban enter his quarters, half-clothed, and 
bearing evidences of severe sufferings. 

Hers was a sad story. Her brother and father had been 
murdered by the Spaniards, and she had only escaped 
through the faithful services of her old negro nurse, who 
conducted her to the patriot camp. 

A few days after her arrival, and the lovers were married, 
and then Major Juarez determined to seek some means of 
leaving the Island with his mother and wife, and after find- 








ing them a pleasant home in the United States, to purchase, 
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from ample means he still possessed at a banker’s in New 
York City, a supply of arms and stores, and with them 
return to the Island. 


Far sooner than he had anticipated, the opportunity | 
offered for his leaving Cuba, and thus it was that he sought | 


the coast with the force under General R——. 

Having heard the circumstances of their case, I at once 
offered them the opportunity of returning in the yacht, 
although I was compelled to be very particular in whom I 
carried from the Island, my orders being very severe upon 
that point. 

“*T will partially accept your kind offer, sir; but for my 
mother and wife only, as, under existing circumstances, 
when Cuba needs every arm to aid her that can wield a 
sword, I cannot leave. Had you only brought men, then I 
would have 
gone, and en- 
deavored to 
return with 
arms; but 
here are now 
sufficient for 
present uses, 
und it is of 
the utmost im- 
portance that 
they should 
reach our 
camp, and I 
shall lend my 
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general here ~~ K 


to protect 
them, while to 
your care I 
intrust my 
young wife 
and mother. 
They have 
means ; and if 
you will 
kindly see 
that they find 
a comfortable 
home when 
they reach 
New York, it 
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whom I did not like ; but it could not be helped, so I en- 
gaged them, and gave orders to prepare the yacht for run- 
ning out. 

The heavens were overcast, and a low muttering and roar 
of the waters betokened a coming storm, one I did not like 
to face in the lightened condition of the yacht; but to 
remain until the next day might, nay, was almost certain 
to cause discovery from some passing war vessel of Spain, 
who could safely blockade, and then our capture would be 
certain ; and capture by Spaniards means—death ! 

Soon the last words of parting were said, and Major 
Juarez came on deck and joined the general and myself ; 
the boat was in readiness, they sprang into it and were 
rowed ashore ; the boat returned, and, in the darkness and 
storm, the Sunset was headed seaward. ‘Then, in all its 

fury, the gale 

broke upon 

Wiser the devoted 

yacht, and 

mrcrmiuliTU QU! | lying over, 

aon A SiN! gunwale | un- 

| der, she darted 
forward. 

For a mile 
we rushed on, 
and then an- 
other danger, 
worse than the 
storm, faced 
us, for the 
lookout for- 
ward cried : 

‘Sail, ho!’ 

“Where 
away ?” 

“Dead a- 
head, sir. 
Look; there 
are a dozen 
of them !” 

I glanced 
ahead, and, as 
we rode a 
mighty wave, 
plainly saw 
the lights of 
a number of 


is all I can " —— ——— vessels, and 
ask.” A LITTLE DIFFERENCE. knew that we 

Thus spoke Ma —' Come, children, the bed’s the piace for you.” hed 0 _ 
the noble Sissy —“Ugh! And to-morrow morning, ma, you will say it ’tain’t the place.” gauntlet to 
Cuban patriot; run. 


and though his mother’s face paled, and the beautiful ’ 
wife’s dark eyes filled with tears, they were too loyal to 
utter one word of remonstrance. 

At length the load of the yacht had been landed, and 
General R—— and the major accompanied the two ladies 
on board, to take a last farewell, and see that they were 
comfortable in the little cabin. 

The two Cubans, whom I have before mentioned as form- 
ing a part of my crew, could not resist the temptation, when 
again upon their native land, and with arms in their hands, 
to remain, and strike a blow for freedom 

In vain did I argue with them, and say that they were 
serving their country by bearing arms to her defenders ; 
they would not listen to me, and I was forced to part 
with the brave fellows, and call for two volunteers in their 
place, 


Two came, men that I had taken to Cuba with me, and 





‘Stand by, men, ready to trim sail!” and they sprang to 
their duties while I remained alone at the wheel. 

**Can I aid you? Please allow me to,” and the beautiful 
young wife of Major Juarez stood by my side. 

‘«T fear we are going to have a hard run of it, sefiora, and 
think you had better return to the cabin,” I said. 

‘You will need my aid, sir. My mother is reclining in 
her stateroom ; and, besides, two of your men are treacher- 
ous,” said the beautiful woman. 

‘* Treacherous !—what do you mean ?” 

**T overheard them conversing together a few moments 
since, and they both are prepared with dark lanterns to 
show, should you run. near any of those vessels.” 

‘‘T thank you. Indeed you can aid me ; but hold firmly 
to the wheel, or you may be washed or blown overboard,” 
and I again kept my eye on the lights ahead. 

Rapidly we dashed on, carrying far more sail than was 
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safe, yet determined to trust to the speed of the yacht, and 
the confusion of the gale, to run the dangerous gauntlet. 

Nearer and nearer we drew to the vessels; and could see 
that they were steamers, under a good head of steam, and, 
while riding out the gale, the men were on the alert to catch 
sight of us should we attempt to break threugh. 

No light was visible upon the Sunset; her black hull and 
wet canvas was, therefore, not discernible at a short dis- 
tance off, and my hopes arose as I noticed that we had not 
been discovered. 

Suddenly, one of the two men whom I had been com- 
pelled to take as volunteers, walked aft and approached 
the wheel, and I observed the other one slowly following 
him. 

** What do you wish, sir ?” I asked, sternly. 

‘**Now, Pedro, come !” was his reply, as calling to his 
companion, he drew from beneath his peajacket a bright 
bull’s-eye lantern, and turning the glare full in my face, 
sprang toward me. 

To grapple with him was to swamp the yacht, for I would 
have had to let go the wheel, and, as it was, my whole 
strength was needed to keep the vessel on her course ; and 
thus, with the blinding light in my eyes, my whole powers 
taxed, and a desperate villain rushing upon me, I knew not 
what to do, 

But the quandary did not last long, for a light, as bright 
as the blaze of the lantern, flashed o’er the deck, a sharp 
report, and the Spanish spy fell dead at my feet, while the 
brave tones of Sefiora Juarez cried : 

‘*See ! the other is upon you! Give me the wheel !” and 
as I let go my hold, the man addressed ns Pedro sprang 
toward me. 

Quickly I raised my pistol and fired, and just in time, for 
the glittering knife was descending, and another instant 
would have been too late. ; 

Without a groan the Spaniard tumbled headlong to the 
deck, and a lurch of the vessel rolled him into the ocean. 

Hastily I again turned to the wheel, and relieved the 
overtaxed powers uf the brave Cuban girl, for she was such 
in years, who, with a strength almost supernaturel had held 
the yacht upon her course. 

The lantern and the two pistol-shots had discovered our 
whereabout to the war vessels, and as we dashed on, having 
passed between two, until then unseen by them, there came 
the hoarse hail : 

“Schooner ahoy! What schooner is that ?” 


“The American yacht Grant, Secretary Fish owner,” I | 


answered, in Spanish. 
‘**Come to, or I'll fire into you !” ' 
“Fire, and go to the deuce!” I earnestly rejoined, and 
then came the flash, the boom and the shrieking shot above 
our heads. 


Although thesbrave woman by my side was gazing upon | 
the dead body of the man whom her unerring aim had | 


slain ; although we were driving through the wild waves at 
a rate that threatened to run us under, and the dark hulls 
of the Spaniards were looming up near, and their iron hail 


sweeping above us, not a shadow of fear dwelt upon the | 


face of the little female patriot, and her true courage gave 
me confidence, 
“It will be accident if they hit us. See! they have 


already lost sight of us, and are firing at random,” I said, | 


as a shot flew wide of its mark. 

“Do not fear for me, sefor. I will prove myself worthy 
of my brave husband. He hears those heavy guns, and 
knows I will not flinch.” 


A few of the other cruisers, feeling in duty bound to | 
waste powder, opened fire, but we soon saw that they also | 
fired at random, as their shot fell far from us, and, still | fled from her home in a foreign land to join ber husband 








holding upon our former course, in another half-hour we 
had run them out of sight. 

True to my promise, I obtained, upon reaching the port 
in the United States for which I was destined, a comfort- 
able home for the wife and mother of Major Juarez, and 
from time to time visited them ; but, being again ordered to 
Cuba, I had no time to visit them to say good-by. 

Again I was in command of the noble little Sunset, and 
once more, crowded with men and stores, she shaped her 
course for the ‘‘ Ever Faithful Isle.” 

So closely did the Spaniards watch their erring Island’s 
shores, that days passed ere we could effect a landing, and 
then, as I found a safe hiding-place for the yacht in an 
indenture ef the coast, I determined to go myself to Jor- 
dan’s camp, and ask him for an escort for the arms into the 
interior, for no troops had met us when we landed, as we 
expected they would. 

Accompanied by a youth of seventeen, who had proven 
himself a gallant and industrious little fellow during our 
outward run, and a negro guide, whom we had found upon 
the coast, and who had procured us horses, I set forth upon 
my perilous trip to the patriot camp. 

My youthful companion was a handsome little fellow, 
almost womanly in his beauty, and with a sad look in his face 
that had drawn me toward him when we had first met —the 
day of sailing from the United States—and as we rode along 
the lonely road, lit up with beauty by a full moon, Delas 
was continually asking questions about the battles that had 
been fought, and how the patriots had borne themselves in 
the different engagements. 

Thus we rode on until midnight came, and two more 
hours would bring us to the patriot camp, when the negro 
guide, suddenly halting his mule, pointed down into a glen, 
and said : , 

‘‘There’s where they had it hot a few weeks ago, and 
the Spaniards got it bad, though the patriots lost their 
commander.” 

We had halted, and were gazing silently down’ into the 
lovely glen, serenely beautiful in the moonlight, when Delas 
asked : 

‘* Who was the commander, guide ?” 

**T don’t remember his name; but he’s buried down 
there in the glen, and the patriots put a board at his head, 
with his name upon it.” 

**Sefor!” and Delas’s tones, so abrupt and earnest, 
stabbed me, ‘‘ will you favor me? Please ride down to the 
grave, for I wish to see the name.” : 

Without a word I turned down the glen, and soon we 
came to where a mound here and there denoted the last 
resting-place of the slain. 

Further on, and beneath the shelter of a tree, a small 
white cross glimmered in the moonlight, and toward this 
spot the guide led us. 

There*we halted, and noticed that a rude wooden cross, 
painted white, had been erected, and dark letters were 
visible upon it. 

In an instant Delas had thrown himself from his horse, 
and knelt before the cross to read the inscription thereon. 

Suddenly he staegered to his feet, his hands were 


| clasped tightly to his heart, and, with an appalling shriek 


that echoed through the glen, he fell forward upon the new- 
made grave. 

In a moment I was by his side, had raised him in my 
arms, and glanced at the cross, to see what had so move 
him, and there read ; 


“Sacred to the memory of Colonel Sota Juarez, a Cuban patriot.” 


Then I knew all. Delas was the devoted wife, who had 
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in Cuba, to cheer him in the long and bitter struggle. 
She had come to him to find his grave. 

Tenderly I rested the fair form in my arms, and both the 
negro and myself strove to restore her to consciousness ; 
but it was of no avail; the heart had ceased to beat—the 
shock had killed her. 

Again I mounted my horse, and the negro handed up to 

me the slender form of the woman, beautiful in death, and 
before me on the saddle I carried the body those long, 
weary miles, until the patriot camp was reached. 
‘ The next day, accompanied by an escort of men going 
to the coast to guard the arms and stores brought by the 
yacht back into the interior, I set out upon my return, 
and carried upon a litter was the dead patriot woman. 

There, in the glen, we halted ; a new grave was now dug, 
and beside the husband she loved so well she now rests in 
peace, 

The arms and stores were safely landed from the yacht, 
and were started for the interior, but, alas! never to reach 
the patriot camp, as an overwhelming force of Spaniards 
attacked the guard, who were, after a brave resistance, 
forced to abandon their much-needed supplies to the 
enemy. 

Again the little Sunset spread her white wings, and, home- 
ward bound, flew 

O’er the glad waters of the deep blue sea,” 


to drop anchor, two weeks after, in the harbor from whieh 
she had flown to aid the cause of Cuban independence. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


AuTHouGH we certainly have no reason to complain of 
the infrequency of attempts in newspapers, etc., as well as 
in scientific journals, to explain the principles on which 
electric lighting depends, it does not seem that very clear 
ideas are entertained on this subject by unscientific persons. 
Nor is this, perhaps, to be wondered at, when we observe 
that in nearly all the explanations which have appeared, 
technical expressions are quite freely used, while those 
matters about which the general reader especially desires 
information are passed over as points with which eve1y one 
is familiar. 

Now, withotit going quite so far as to say that there is no 
exaggeration in the picture presented some time back in 
Punch, of one who asked whether the electric fluid was 
‘‘anything like beer, for instance,” we may confidently 
assert that the very vaguest notions are entertained by nine- 
tenths of those who hear about the electric light, respecting 
the nature of electricity. Of course we are not here refer- 
ring to the doubts and difficulties of electricians on this 
subject. It is well known that Faraday, after a life of 
research into electrical phenomena, said that when he had 
studied electricity for a few years he thought he under- 
stood much, but when he had nearly finished his observa- 
tional work he found he knew nothing. In the sense in 
which Faraday spoke, the most advanced students of sci- 
ence must admit that they know nothing about electricity. 
But the greater number of those who read about the elec- 
tric light are not familiar even with electrical phenomena, 
a3 distinguished from the interpretation of such phe- 
nomena, We are satisfied that there is no exaggeration in 
& passage describing an electric light as obtained from 
some new kind of gas, carried in pipes from central reser- 
voirs, and chiefly differing from common gas in this, that 
the heat resulting from its consumption melted ordinary 
burners, so that only burners of carbon or platinum could 
be safely employed, 





We do not propose here to discuss, or even to describe, 
the various methods of electric lighting which have been 
either used or suggested. What we wish to do is to give a 
simple explanation of the general principles on which illu- 
mination by electricity depends, and to consider the advan- 
tages which this method of illumination appears to promise 
or possess, 

Novel as the idea of using electricity for illuminating 
large spaces may appear to many, we have all of us been 
long familiar with the fact that electricity is capable of 
replacing the darkness of night by the light of broad day 
over areas far larger than those which our electricians hope 
to illuminate. The lightning flash makes in an instant 
every object visible on the darkest night, not only in the 
open air, but in the interior of carefully darkened rooms. 
Nay, even if the shutters of a room are carefully closed and 
the room strongly illuminated, the lightning flash can yet 
be clearly recognized. And it must be remembered that 
though the suddenness of the flash makes us the more 
readily perceive it (under such circumstances, for instance), 
yet its short duration diminishes its apparent intensity. 
This may appear a contradiction in terms, but is not so in 
reality. The perception that there has been a sudden 
lighting up of the sky or of a room, is distinct from the 
recognition of the actual intensity of the illumination thus 
momentarily produced. 

Now it is quite certain that the eye cannot assign less 
than a twenty-fifth of a second or so to the duration of the 
lightning flash, for, as Newton long since showed, the retina 
retains the sensation of light for at least this interval after 
the light has disappeared. It is equally eertain, from 
Wheatstone’s experiments, that the lightning flash does not 
actually endure for the 100,000th part of a second. Adopt- 
ing this last number, though it falls far short of the truth— 
the actual duration being probably less than 1,000,000th of 
a second—we see that, so far as the eye is concerned, an 
amount of light which was really emitted during the 
100,000th part of a second, is by the eye judged to have 
been emitted during an interval 4,000 times as long. It is 
certain, then, that the eye’s estimate of the intensity of the 
illumination resulting from a lightning flash is far short of 
the truth. This is equally true, even in those cases where 
lightning is said to be for a while continuous. If the 
flashes for a time succeed each other at less intervals than 
a twenty-fifth of a second, the illumination will appear con- 
tinuous. But it is not really so, To be so, the flashes 
should succeed each other at the rate of at least 100,000, 
and probably of more than 1,000,009 per second. 

While the lightning flash shows the brilliancy which the 
electric illumination can attain, it shows also the intense 
heat resulting from the electric discharge. This might, 
indeed, be inferred simply from the brilltancy of the light, 
since we know that this brilliancy can only be due to the 
intense heat to which the particles along the track of the 
electric flash have been raised. But it is shown in a more 
convincing manner to ordinary apprehension by the effects 
which the lightning flash produces where—in the common 
way of speaking—it strikes, The least fusible substance, 
are melted. Effects are produced also which, though at 
first not seemingly attributable to intense heat, yet in real- 
ity can be no otherwise explained. Thus, when the trunk 
of atree is torn into fragments by the lightning stroke, 
though the tree is scorched and blackened, a small amount 
of heat would account for that particular effect, while the 
destruction of the tree seems attributable to mechanical 
causes. 

It is, indeed, from effects such as these that the idea of 
the fall of thunderbolts has doubtless had i's origin, the 
notion being that some material substance has struck the 
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body thus shattered or destroyed. In reality, however, | of course by great and sudden expansion. The tree is as 
such destructiv~ effects are due entirely to the intense heat | certainly destroyed by the effects of heat as is a boiler which 
excited during the passage of the electricity. Thus in the | has burst, though in each case the expansive power of 
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TOUCHING UP THE OLD BOAT, 


case Cf a tree destroyed by lightning, the shattering of | steam directly works the mischief. It is the more useful 
boughs and trunks results from the sudden conversion of|for our present purpose thus to note at the outset both 
the moisture of the tree (that is. the moisture present in the| the illuminating and the heating power of the lightning 
substance of the tree) into steam—a change accompanied! flash (or rather of the electric discharge), because, as will 
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JABLOCHKOFF’S ELECTRIC-LIGHT APPARATUS, 


presently be seen, the electric light, while in all cases 
depending on intensity of heat, may either be obtained in 
the form of a series of flashes succeeding each other so 
quickly as to be, to all intents and purposes, continuous, 
or from the incandescence of some suitable substance in 
the path of the electric current. 

Let us now consider briefly the general nature of electri- 
cal phenomena, or at least of those electrical phenomena 
which are related to our present subject. 

Formerly, when light was supposed to be a material 
emanation, and heat was regarded as an actual fluid, elec- 
tricity was in like manner regarded as some subtle fluid 
which could be generated or dispersed in various ways. 
At present, it is safer to speak of electricity as a state or 
condition of matter. If it were not that some very emi- 
nent electricians (and one, especially, whose eminence as a 
practical electrician is indisputable) are said to believe still 
that there is such a thing as an electric fluid, we should 
have simply asserted that in the present position of scien- 
tific research, with the known velocity at which the so- 
called electric current flows, and the known relations be- 
tween electricity, heat, and light, the theory of an electric 
fluid is altogether untenable. It will suffice, under the 
actual circumstances, to speak simply of electrical proper- 
ties, without expressing any definite opinion respecting 
their interpretation. 

A certain property, called electricity, is excited in any 
substance by any cause affecting the condition of the sub- 
stance, whether that cause be mechanical, chemical, ther- 
mal, or otherwise. No change can take place in the 
physical condition of any body without the generation of 
a greater or less amount of electricity ; although in far the 
greater number of cases there may be no obvious evidence 
of the fact, while in many cases no evidence may be ob- 
tainable even by the use of the most delicate scientific tests, 

We have spoken here of the generation of a greater or 
less amount of electricity, but in reality it would be more 
correct to speak simply of a change in the electrical condi- 
tion of the substance. Electricians speak of positive and 
negative electricity as though there actually were two dis- 
tinct forms of this peculiar property of matter. But it 
may be questioned whether it would not be more correct 
to speak of electricity as we do of heat. We might speak 
of cold as negative heat precisely as electricians give the 
name of negative electricity to a relative deficiency of what 
they call positive electricity ; but in the case of heat and 
cold it is found more convenient, and is more correct, to 
speak of different degrees of one and the same quality. 

The difficulty in the case of electricity is that at present 
science has no means of deciding whether positive or nega- 
tive electricity has in reality the better claim to be re- 











garded as absolute electricity. Making comparison be- 
tween electrical and thermal relations, the process which 
we call the generation of positive electricity may in reality 
involve the dispersion of absolute electricity, and so corre- 
spond to cooling, not to heating. In this case the genera- 
tion of what we call negative electricity would in reality be 
the positive process. However, it is not necessary to dis- 
cuss this point, nor can any error arise from the use of the 
ordinary method of expression, so long as we carefully 
hold in remembrance that it is only employed for conve- 
nience, and must not be regarded as scientifically precise. 

Electricity may be excited, as we have said, in many 
ways. With the ordinary electrical machine it is excited 
by the friction of a glass disk or cylinder against suitable 
rubbers of leather and silk. The galvanic battery develops 
electricity by the chemical action of acid solutions on metal 
plates. We may speak of the electricity generated by a 
machine as frictional electricity, and of that generated by 
a galvanic battery as voltaic electricity ; but in reality 
these are not different kinds of electricity, but one and the 
same property developed in different ways. So also of 
what is sometimes called magnetic electricity, of which we 
shall presently have much to say. It iselectricity produced 
by means of magnets, but is in no respect different from 
frictional or voltaic electricity. 

Of course, however, it will be understood that for spe- 
cial purposes one method ef producing electricity may be 
more advantageously used than another. Just as heat pro- 
duced by burning coal is more convenient for a number of 
purposes than heat produced by burning wood, though 
there is no scientific distinction between coal-produced 
heat and wood-produced heat—so for some purposes vol- 
taic electricity is more convenient than frictional electri- 
city, though there is no real distinction between them. 

Every one knows that when, by means of an ordinary 
electrical machine, electricity has been generated in suffi- 
cient quantity and under suitable conditions to prevent its 
dispersion, a spark of intense brilliancy, and greater or 
less length, according to the amount of electricity thus 
collected, can be obtained when some body, not similarly 
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electrified, is brought near to what is called the conductor 
of the machine. The old-fashioned explanation, still re- 
peated in many of our books, ran somewhat as follows : 
‘*The positive electricity of the conductor decomposes the 
neutral or mixed fluid of the body, attracting the negative 
fluid and repelling the positive. When the tension of the 
opposite electricities is great enough to overcome the 
resistance of the air, they re-combine, the spark resulting 
from the heat generated in the process of their combina- 
tion.” 

This explanation is all very well; but it assumes much 





| which flowed readily and easily along the chennel. 


JSrom the zine of the last battery being free, and forming 
what are called the poles of the compound battery—the 
former the positive pole, the latter the negative pole. 
When these free wires are connected, the current of elec- 
tricity passes ; when they are disconnected, the current 
ceases to pass, unless the break between them is such only 
that the electricity can, as it were, force its way across the 
gap. When the wires are connected, so that the current 
flows, it is as though there were a channel for some fluid 
When 


| the circuit is absolutely broken, it is as though such a 


that is in reality by no means certain, or even likely. All 


we know is that whereas before the spark is seen the elec- 
trical conductor and the object presented to it were differ- 
ent, they are no longer different after the flashing forth of 
the report. It isasthough a certain line (straight, crooked, 
or branched) in the air had formed a channel of communi- 
cation by which electricity had passed, either from the con- 
ductor to the object, or from the object to the conductor— 
or possibly in both directions, two different kinds of electri- 
city existing (before the flash) in the conductor and the 
object, as the old-fashioned explanation assumes. Again, 
we know that the passage of electricity along the air-track, 
supposing there really is such a passage, but in any case 
the observed change in the electrical conditions of the con- 
ductor and the object, is accompanied by the generation of 
an intense heat along the aérial track where the spark is 
seen. 

In the case of electricity generated by means of a gal- 
vanic battery, we do not note the same phenomena unless 
the battery is a strong one. We have in such a battery a 
steady source of electricity ; but unless the battery is pow- 
erful, the electricity is of low intensity, and not competent 
to produce the most striking phenomena of frictional elec- 
tricity. For instance, voltaic electricity, as used in tele- 
graphic communication, is far weaker than that obtained 
from even a small electrical machine. What is called the 
positive extremity of the battery neither gives a spark nor 
attracts light bodies. The same is true of the other, or 
negative, extremity. The difference of the condition of 


these extremities can only be ascertained by delicate tests ; | 


the deflections of the needle, in fact, by which telegraphic 
communications are made, may in reality be regarded as 
the indications of a very delicate electroscope. 

But when the strength of a galvanic battery is suffi- 


ciently great, or, in other words, when the total amount of | 


chemical action brought into play to generate electricity is 


sufficient, we obtain voltaic electricity not only surpassing | 
in intensity what can be obtained from electrical machines, | 


but capable of producing spark after spark in a succession 
so rapil—-so infinitely rapid, one may almost say—that the 
light is, to all intents and purposes, continuous. 


Without considering the details of the construction of a | 


galvanic battery, which would occupy more space than can 
here be spared, and even with fullest explanation would 


scarcely be intelligible except to those already familiar with | 


the subject, unless illustrations unsuited to these pages 
were employed, let us consider what we have in the case of 
every powerful galvanic battery, on whatever system 
arranged. We have a series of simple batteries, each con- 
sisting of two plates of different metal placed in dilute 
acid. Whereas, in the case of a simple battery, however, 
the two different metals are connected together by wires 
to let the electric current pass (the current ceasing to pass 
when the wires are disconnected), in a compound battery, 
in which (let us say) the metals are zinc and copper, the 
zine of one battery is connected with the copper of the 
next, the zine of this with the copper of another, and so 
on ; the wire fo the copper of the first battery and the wire 





channel were dammed completely across. If, however, 


| . . 
while the poles are not connected by copper wires or by 


other freely conducting substance, yet the gap is such as 
the electricity can pass over, the case may be compared to 
the partial interruption of a channel at some spot where, 
though the fluid which passes freely along the channel is 
not able to move so freely, it can yet force its way along, 
with much disturbance and resistance. Just as at such a 
part of the course of a liquid stream—say a river—we find, 
instead of the quiet flow observed elsewhere, a great noise 
and tumult, so where the current of electricity is not able 
to pass readily we perceive evidence of resistance in the 
generation of much heat and light—if the resistance is 
great enough. 

It will be observed that we have spoken in the preceding 
paragraph of the passage of a current along the wire con- 
necting the two poles of a powerful electric battery, or 
along any substance connecting those poles which pos- 
sesses the property of being what is called a good con- 
ductor of electricity. But the reader is not to assume that 
there is such a current, or that it is known to flow either 
from the positive to the negative pole, or from negative to 
positive pole; or, again, that, as some have suggested, 
there are two currents which flow simultaneously in oppo- 
site directions. We speak conventionally of the current, 
and for convenience we speak as though some fiuid really 
made its way (when the cireuit is complete) from the posi- 
tive to the negative pole of the compound battery. But 
the existence of such a current, or of any current at all, is 
purely hypothetical. We should be disposed, for our part, 
| to believe that the motion is of the nature of wave-motion, 
with no actual transference of matter—at least, when the 
circuit is complete. According to this view, where resist- 
ance takes place we might conceive that the waves are con- 
verted into rollers or breakers, according to the nature of 
the resistance ; actual transference of matter taking vlace 
through the action of these changed waves, just 1s waves 
Which have traversed the free surface of ocean without car- 
rying onward whatever matter may be floating on the sur- 
face cast such matter ashore when, by the resistance of the 
shoaling bottom or of rocks, they become converted either 
into rollers or into breakers. 

We may also notice, with regard to good conductors and 
bad conductors of electricity, that they may be compared 
to substances respectively transparent and opaque for light- 
waves ; or, again, to substances which allow heat to pass 
freely, or the reverse. Just as light-waves fail to illumi- 
nate a transparent body, and as heat-waves fail to warm a 
| body which allows them free passage, so electricity-waves, 
if electricity really is undulatory, as we imagine, fail to 
affect any substance along which they travel freely. But 
as light-waves illuminate an opaque substance, and heat- 
waves raise the temperature of a substance which impedes 
their progress, so waves of electricity, when their course is 
impeded, produce effects which are indicated to us by the 
resulting heat and light. 

A powerful galvanic battery is capable of producing 
light of intense brilliancy, For this purpose, instead of 
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taking sparks between the two metallic poles, each of these 
is connected with a piece of carbon, which is nearly as 
good a conductor as the metal, and the sparks are taken 
between these two pieces of carbon, usually set so that the 
one connected with the negative pole is virtually above the 
one connected with the positive pole, and at a distance of 
a tenth of an inch from each other, or more, according to 
the strength of the battery. Across this gap between the 
carbons an are of light is seen, which in reality results 
from a series of electric sparks following each other in 
rapid succession. This are, called the voltaic are, is bril- 
liant, but it is not from this arc that the chief part of the 
light comes. The ends of the carbon become intensely 
bright, being raised to a white heat. Both the positive 
and negative carbons are fiercely heated, but the positive 
is heated most. As, ordinarily, both carbons are thus 
heated in the open air, combustion necessarily takes place, 
though it is to be noticed that the lustre of the carbons is 
not due to combustion, and would remain undiminished if 
combustion were prevented. The carbons are thus grad- 
ually consumed, tlre positive nearly twice as fast as the 
negative. If they are left untouched, this process of com- 
bustion soon increases the distance between them beyond 
that which the electricity can pass over. Then the light 
disappears, the current ceasing to flow. But by bringing 
the carbon points near to each other—they must, indeed, 
be made to touch for an instant—the current is made to 
flow again, and the light is restored. 

The following remarks by M. H. Fontaine (translated by 
Dr. Higgs) may help to explain the nature of the voltaic 
are: “In truth, the voltaic are is a portion of the electric 
circuit, possessing the properties of all other parts of. the 
same circuit. The molecules swept away from point to 
point” (that is, from one carbon end to the other) ‘ con- 
stitute between these points a mobile chain, more or less 
conductive, and more or less heated, according to the 
intensity of the current and the nature and separation of 
the electrodes” (that is, the quality and distance apart of 
the carbon or other substance between which the arc is 
formed). ‘‘These things happen exactly as if the elec- 
trodes were united by a metallic wire or carbon rod of 
small section ” (so as to make the resistance to the current 
great), “‘ which is but saying that the light produced by 
the voltaic are and that obtained by incandescence arise 
from the same cause—that is, the heating of a. resisting 
substance interposed in the circuit.” 

The intensity of the light from the voltaic are and the 
carbon points varies with circumstances, but depends 
chiefly on the amount of electricity generated by the bat- 
tery. A fair idea of its brilliancy, as compared with all 
other lights, will be gained from the following statements : 
If we represent the brightness of the sun at noon ona 
clear day as 1,000, the brightness of lime glowing under 
the intense heat of the oxy-hydrogen flame is about 7; 
that of the electric light obtained with a battery of 46 
elements (Bunsen’s), 235. With a battery of 80 elements 
the brightness is only 238. These results were obtained in 
experiments by Fizeau and Foucault. The intensity does 
not, therefore, increase much with the number of the com- 
ponent elements after a certain number is passed. But it 
increases greatly with the surface, for the experimenters 
found that with a battery of 46 elements, each composed 
of 3, with their zinc and copper respectively united to form 
one element of triple surface, the brightness became 385, 
or more than one-third of the midday brightness of the 
sun (that is, the apparent intrinsic lustre of his disk’s sur- 
face), and 55 times the brightness of the oxy-hydrogen 
time-light. 

Another way of obtaining an intense heat and light from 








the electric current generated by a strong battery is te 
introduce into the electric circuit a substance of small con- 
ducting power, and capable of sustaining an intense heat 
without disintegration, combustion or melting. Platinum 
has been used for this purpose. If the conductive power 
of copper be represented by 100, that of platinum will be 
represented by 18 only. Thus the resistance experienced 
by a current in passing through platinum is relatively so 
great that if the current is strong the platinum becomes 
intensely heated, and shines with a brilliant light. A diffi- 
culty arises in using this light practically, from the cir- 
cumstance that when the strength of the current reaches a 
certain point the platinum melts, and, the circuit being 
thus broken, the light immediately goes out. 

The use of galvanic batteries to generate an electric cur- 
rent strong enough for the production of a brilliant light 
is open to several objections, especially on the score of 
expense, It may, indeed, be safely said that if no other 
way of obtaining currents of sufficient intensity had ever 
been devised, the electric light would scarcely have been 
thought of for purposes of general illumination, however 
useful in special cases. (In the electric lighting of the new 
Opera House at Paris batteries are used.) 

The discovery by Oersted that an electric current can 
make iron magnetic, and the series of discoveries by J’ara- 
day, in which the relation between magnetism and elec- 
tricity was explained, made electric lighting practically 
possible. One of these shows that if a properly insulated 
wire coil is rapidly rotated in front of a fixed permanent 
magnet (or of a set of such magnets), currents will be in- 
duced in the coil, which may be made to produce either 
alternating currents or currents in one direction only, in 
wire conductors. An instrument for generating electric 
currents in this way, by rapidly rotating a coil in front of 
a series of powerful permanent magnets fixed symmetri- 
cally around it, is called a magneto-electric machine. 

Another method, now generally preferred, depends on 
the rotation of a coil in front of an electro-magnet ; that is, 
of a bar of soft iron (bent in horseshoe form), which can be 
rendered magnetic by the passage of an electric current 
through a coil surrounding it. The rapid rotation of the 
coil in front of the soft iron generates a weak current, be- 
cause iron always has some traces of magnetism in it, espe- 
cially if it has once been magnetized. This weak current 
being caused to traverse the coil surrounding the soft iron, 
increases its magnetism, so that somewhat stronger cur- 
rents are produced in the yevolving coil. These carried 
round the soft iron still further increase the magnetism, 
and so still further strengthen the current. In this way 
coil and magnet act and react on each other, until from the 
small effects due to the initial slight magnetism of the iron, 
both coil and the magnet become, so ta speak, saturated. 
Machines constructed’ on this principle are called dynamo- 
electric machines, because the generation of electricity 
depends on the dynamical force employed in rapidly rotat- 
ing the coils. 

We need not consider here the various forms which 
magneto-electric and dynamo-electric machines have re- 
ceived. It is sufficient that the reader should recognize 
how we obtain electric currents of great intensity in one 
case from mechanical action and permanent magnetism, and 
in the other from mechanical action and the mere residue 
of magnetism always present in iron. 

In the cases here considered, it is in reality the sudden 
presentation of the coil (twice at each rotation) before the 
positive and negative poles of the magnet, which induces a 
momentary but intense current of electricity. The rota- 
tion being exceedingly rapid, these currents succeed each 
other with sufficient rapidity to be appreciably continuous. 
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A similar principle is involved in the use of what is called 
the inductive coil, except that in this case the sudden be- | 
ginning and ceasing of a current in one coil (and not mag- | 
netic) induces a momentary but strong current ; 
are so arranged that the current induced by the starting of | 
immediately causes this to cease ; 
while the current induced by the cessation of the inducing 
current immediately causes this current to begin again ; 


the inducing current, 
=) 
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that by a self-acting process we have a constant series of | them. 


intense induced currents, 


succeeding each other with | 





light as so obtained, though of intense brilliancy, is alto 
gether unsufted for purposes of ordinary illumination. 

If we consider a few of the methods which have been 
matters | devised for overcoming the difficulties inherent in the prob- 
lem of electric lighting, the reader will recognize at once 
| the nature of these difficulties, and the probability of their 
being effectually overcome in the future, for, though much 
has been done, much yet remains to be done in mastering 


Let us consider first the Jablochkoff candle, the invention 


great rapidity, so as to be practically continuous, as with | of which brought about, in July, 1877, the first great fall in 


those _ pro- 
duced by 
magneto -elec- 
tric and dy- 
namo - electric 
machines. 

All that we 
have said 
about the 
voltaic are, 
the incandes- 
cence result- 
ing from re- 
sistance to the 
current’s flow, 
and so forth, 
in relation to 
electricity 
generated by 
galvanic bat- 
teries, applies 
to electricity 
generated by 
induction 
coils, or by 
magneto- elec- 
tric and by 
dynamo - elec- 
tric machines, 
Only it is to 
be noticed 
that in some 
of these ma- 
chines the 
currents alter- 
nate in diree- 
tion with each 
revolution of 
the swiftly 
turning coil, 
in others the 
currents are 
always in the 
fame direc- 
tion, and in 
yet others the 


aa 


| 
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the value of 
gas property. 

The Jablo- 
chkoff candle 
consists of 
two carbons 
placed side by 
side, instead 
of one above 
the other in 
a vertical line. 
Thus placed, 
with a slight 
interval be- 
tween them, 
the carbon 
rods would 
allow the pas- 
sage of the 
electric cur- 
rent at the 
place of near- 
est approach, 
and therefore 
of least resist- 
ance to its 
passage, A 
variable and 
imperfect il- 
lumination 
would result. 
M. Jabloch- 
koff, however, 
interposes be- 
tween the sep- 
arate carbon 
rods a strip of 
plaster of 
Paris, which 
is a noncon- 
ducting ma- 
terial The 
upper points 
of the carbon 
rods are thus 
the only parts 


currents may be made to alternate or not, as muy be most | at which the current can pass. They are conn ected by alittle 
bridge of carbon, which is necessary for the starting of the 
We have now to consider how light suitable for purposes | light—just as in the case of the ordinary electric light, the 


convenient. 


of illumination may be obtained from the electric current. 
Hitherto we have considered only light such as might be | | into contact. 


| two carbons must, in order to start the light, be brought 
When the current flows, the small bridge of 


used for special purposes, where a bright and very intense | carbon connecting the two points is presently consumed, 


light was required ; 


where, perhaps, expense and complex- 
ity of construction might not be open to special objections, 
and where, in general, the absolute steadiness of the light 

was not an essential point. But those who have seen the 


electric light used, even by the most experienced manipu- 
Jators, for the illustration of lectures, will know that the 


but the arc between the points is still maintained ; for the 
plaster becomes vitrified by the intense heat of the two car- 
bon points on each side, and melts down as the carbons are 
consumed. If the light is in any way put ont, however, 
small piece of carbon must be set again, to form a bridge 
between the carbon points, Throughout the burning of 
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the Jablochkoff candle the fused portion of the insulating 
layer forms a conducting bridge between the carbon points ; 
and hence there is a considerable loss of electric force 
(probably about thirty per cent.), which, in the ordinary 
arrangement, would increase the intensity of the light. 
The great advantage of the candle consists in the circum- | 
stance that throughont its consumption the carbon ends are 
et a constant distance from each other without any mechan- 
ical or other arrangement being necessary to maintain them 
in due position. 

One point should be noticed here. In the ordinary 
arrangement of carbon points, the positive carbon, as we | 
have already said, is much more intensely heated, and con- | 
sumes twice as fast as the negative carbon. Now, if one 
carbon of the Jablochkoff candle were connected with the | 
positive, and the other with the negative polo of the bat- 
tery or of a machine, the former side would consume twice 
as fast as the latter, and the two points would no longer | 
remain at the same horizontal level, which is essential to 
the proper burning of the Jablochkoff candle. By using a | 
machine which produces alternating currents, M. Jabloch- | 
koff obviates this difficulty, the carbon being alternately | 
positive and negative (in extremely rapid succession), and | 
therefore consuming at the same rate. 

The Jablochkoff candle lasts only about an hour and a 
half. But four, six or more candles may be used in the | 
same globe or lantern, and automatic arrangements adopted | 
to cause a fresh candle to be ignited at the moment when 
its predecessor is burnt out. 

The figure No. 1 does not represent part of the Jabloch- 
koff machine, but is an end view of the Gramme machine 
used to generate a constant current of electricity ; a, is the 
revolving circular magnet, having coils of copper wire about 
it; 5, b, are the conductors of electricity from the magnet 
to the coils of wire placed above and below; these conduc- 
tors, or collectors, are formed of bundles of fine wire, like a 
brush, sweeping the surface of the coil around the magnet, 
and brushing the electricity off it, so to speak. 

Fig. 2 is the Grumme machine used by M. Jablochkoff 
for the generation of alternate currents. It contains eight 
magnets, arranged upon a revolving axis, like the spokes of 
a wheel ; and the inner circumferenge of tho surrounding 
fixed circle is furnished with eight coils of wire. These 
surrounding fixed coils are so placed, alternately in pairs, 
that four of them come in contact with four of the revolv- 
ing magnets, and the other four coils meet the other four 
magnets, there being two different lengths of magnets cor- 
responding with two different sets of coils. As the machine 
revolves, therefore, the magnets alternately touching and 
not touching the coils in the cireumference, alternate clec- 
tric currents proceed from it, the one positive and the 
other negative. The cwrent passes outward through one 
magnet to the coils, and returns inward through the next 
magnet, as is indicated by the little arrows in our engray- 
ing. The wires, a, a, convey the electricity to the carbon | 
candles. 

Fig. 3 represents one of these “candles,” which consists 
of a pair of carbon rods, a and a, each nine inches long, 
and perhaps three-sixteenths of an inch thick, or it may be 
thicker. The pair are connected at the top by a short 
piece of graphite, but are, throughout their length down- 
ward, insulated respectively by an intervening composition 
of china clay, 4. The lower end of each carbon is insu- | 
lated in a brass tube, c, which is the socket by which it 
stands in the chandelier. The clay plaster between the 
carbons is decomposed by the electric action as the carbons 
are consumed ; it is converted into aluminium, which burns 
away, and silica, which melts and drops down. 





— 


| except the correction of the glare. 





Fig. 4 shows the chandelier, with the bases of four car- 
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bon candles, each a pair of carbons, in their brass sockets, 
held by spring clips upon a stand, having a round disk of 
opal glass beneath them to temper the glare, and below 
this are the metal conductors, a, a, to supply the electricity 
from the machine. The four candles burn separately, one 
succeeding another ; each will last an hour and a half ; and 
when it is consumed the next one must be placed, by an 
attendant touching a spring, in connection with the elec- 
tric machine ; and so on till the four are used up, in six 
hoars. An attempt has been made, however, to contrive 
an automatic apparatus, instead of shifting the connection 
by hand. “ 

Fig. 5 represents the entire chandelier, but divested of 
the opal glass plate, so as to show the candles in position, 
with the ‘‘commutator” and inductor below ; the commu- 
tator is a nucleus of conducting wires, inclosed within a 
non-ducting case, and it serves to regulate the distribution 
of electricity to the four candles. 

In Paris and elsewhere (as in Holborn for instance), each 
Jablochkoff lamp is inclosed in an opal glass globe. Mr. 
Hepworth remarks on this, that in his opinion the use of 
the opal globe is a mistake, as it shuts off quite fifty per 
cent. of the light without any corresponding advantage, 
‘This wasteful disad- 
vantage will no doubt be remedied in the future,” he says, 
by the use of some less dense medium. ‘Mr. Shoolbred 
states that from a series of careful photometric experiments 
carried out by the municipal authorities with the Jabloch- 
koff lights, each naked light is found to possess a maximum 
intensity of 300 candles. With the opal globe this was 
reduced to 180 candles, showing a loss of 40 per cent., while 
during the darker periods through which the light passed, 
the light was as low as 90 candles.” 

It may be mentioned here that Mr. Van der Weyde, who 
has long used the electric light for photographic purposes, 
has given much attention to the important problem of ren- 
dering the electric light available as an illuminator without 
wasting it, and yet without throwing the rays directly upon 
the object to be illuminated. The rays are intercepted by 
an opal disk about four inches in diameter, and the whole 
body of the rays is gathered up by a concave reflector 
(lined with a white material), and thrown out ina flood of 
pure white light, in which the most delicate shades of tint 
are discernible. He can use any form of electric candle in 
this way. Only it should be noticed, before the employ- 
ment of his method is advocated for street illumination, 
that there is a difference between the problems which the 
photographer and the street-lighter have to soive. The 
Jablochkoff candle, for instance, must be screened on all 
sides, and even above, when used to illuminate the streets. 
If its direct light is allowed to escape in any direction, 
there will be a mischievous and unsightly beam, and from 
every point along the path of the beam, the intensely bright 
light of the candle will be directly visible. Again, it is 
essential thet whatever substance is used to screen the light 
should be dense enough to cause the whole globe to seem 
uniformly bright, or nearly so. The only modification 
which seems available (when these essential points have 
been secured) is that the tint of the globe should be such 
as to correct any color which the light may be found to 
have in injurious excess. We may, however, remark that 
the objection which has been often raised against the color 
of the electric light can scarcely be just—the injury to the 
eyes in certain cases arising probably from the strong con- 
trast between the light and the background on which it is 
projected. For, as to color, the electric light derived either 
from the glowing carbon or from incandescent metal, is 
appreciably the same as sunlight. 

The Rapieff burner, employed in the London Times office 
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consists of four carbon pencils, arranged thus Y except that 
the two v’s are not in the same plane, but in planes at right 
angles with each other. The spark crosses the space 
between the points of the v’s, and arrangements are made 
for keeping the two points at the right distance from each 
other, and also for keeping the ends of the two pencils which 
form each point in their proper position. If the current is 
from any cause interrupted, an automatic arrangement is 
adopted to allow the current to pass to the other lamps in 
the same circuit. There are six lamps in circuit in the 
Times office ; and M. Rapieff has exhibited as many as ten. 
The advantages claimed for this light are the following : 
‘* First, its production by any description of dynamo-elec- 
tric machine with either alternating or continuous currents ; 
secondly, great divisibility and complete independence of 
the several lights, and long duration without change of car- 
bons ; and lastly, the extreme facility with which any ordi- 
nary workman or servant can renew the carbons when 
necessary, without extinguishing the lights.”’ 

The last-named advantage results, it need scarcely per- 
haps be said, from the use of two carbons to form each 
point. One can be removed, the other remaining to keep 
the voltaic arc intact until a new carbon has been substi- 
tuted for its fellow ; then it in turn can be replaced by a 
new carbon, the new carbon already inserted keeping the 
voltaic are intact. 

The six lamps of the Times Office thoroughly illuminate 
the room, and give light for working the eight Walter 
presses used in printing the paper. The light has been 
thus used since the middle of last October, and it is said 
that other rooms in the building are shortly to be illlumi- 
nated in the same manner. ‘‘ Each lamp is inclosed in an 
opal globe of about four inches in diameter, and so little 
heat is given off, that the hand can be placed on the globe 
without inconvenience, even after the light has been burn- 
ing for some time.” 

The following notes explain our engravings of figures to 
illustrate the several parts of the Rapieff apparatus. 

Fig. 1. The Rapieff electrode, or electric candle. It 
differs from the Jablochkoff arrangement in this respect — 
that the Jablochkoff candle requires an insulating sub- 
stance between the two carbons, by which means it main- 
tains a constant size of the voltaic arc from the top to the 
bottom of his candle. Mr. Rapieff puts a little magnet 
under his candlestick, which causes the carbons to main- 
tain the required distance throughout a considerable por- 
tion of the length of the carbons without any insulating 
substance. By this arrangement he gets two enormous 
advantages—tirst, that he does away with the insulating 
substance which, in the case of the Jablochkoff candle, de- 
stroys one half of the power of the light; and, secondly, 
that he has the same means for re-lighting his light in 
case of extinction, as he has in his first regulator. The 
carbons, when being consumed, are separated from each 
other by the action of the magnet concealed in the stand of 
the lamp. a, a, are wires to the magneto-electro machine. 

Fig. 2. The Rapieff regulator, part of which is shown on a 
larger scale in Fig. 3. a, a, positive carbons, 19} inches long, 
approaching toward and touching each other only at the 
point of illumination. », b, negative carbons, whose arrange- 
ment is the same as a,a. These two pairs of carbons are 
kept in juxtaposition by means of a fine endless cord, c, on 
which is suspended a weight, d. This weight surrounds the 
two uprights, and, when descending, draws the carbons to- 
gether. e, small friction pulleys, to facilitate their forward 
movement, and to insure their exact position at all times, 
also acting as conductors of the electric current. /, set- 
screw, for adjustment of the top holder, so that the carbon 
points may be placed nearer to, or further from, each other 





—in other words, for increasing or decreasing the lengta 
of the voltaic arc. g, lever working on a pivot, and con- 
nected with the arm of the lower carbon-holder. If, by 
any chance, the light should be momentarily extinguished, 
the current immediately flows to the magnet in the base 
of the lamp. The magnet attracts an armature, which 
pulls down the rod /, connected by the arm with the upper 
pair. 7, pivot to allow of slight play of holder. 4, an up- 
right rod containing the wire for the negative current. /, 
rod with positive wire inside it. :, wires to battery. x, 
wires to and from the resistance carbons in the base of 
the lamps, and belonging to the system adopted for the 
subdivision of the light. 

Fig. 4 is what Mr. Rapieff calls his “moderator.” It 
will be observed that the four carbons point upward, on 
the top of which is a disk of magnesium, chalk, or any sub- 
stance that will retain the heat. By this means Mr. Rapi- 
eff utilizes the entire heat of the voltaic are to intensify its 
power of illumination. The reader will observe also by 
this form that it is perfectly easy to surround the light- 
point by an 8-inch opal globe, and the other portion of the 
apparatus may be covered by the body or shell of an ordi- 
nary moderator lamp. 

Fig. 5. A portion of same, enlarged. a, cylindrical- 
shaped refractory substance, such as magnesium, chalk, 
etc.; this utilizes the heat, and renders the light more bril- 
liant. 6, 6, carbon-holders; the carbons are assisted in 
their forward motion by wheels, c, c. These also serve ag 
conductors of the current. d, weight with pulleys and 
cords attached. e, elongated metallic tube with continua- 
tion of carbon, insuring its complete consumption. /, 
stand in which is concealed the electro-magnet for re-light- 
ing the carbons. g, wires to magneto-electric machine or 
battery. 

The dotted lines round Fig. 4 show its use as an ordi- 
nary table-lamp, and bears out the name given to it by 
Mr. Rapieff. 

The diagrams on page 501 show a new arrangement 
of the Rapieff regulator.. Its principle is precisely the 
same in every respect, except that the magnet is at the 
top instead of at the bottom, as in other lamps (which will 
still be constructed as before), In this case also the upper 
carbon is stouter than the other two, and there are only 
three carbons instead of four. The dotted lines show the 
glass globe andshade. This is a special modification for 
the Times printing-office, instead of those which have hith- 
erto been in use there. The new lamp is now in operation 
at the Vimes office, and is found to work better. 

In the Wallace lamp there are two horizontal plates of 
carbon, about nine inches in diameter, instead of mere car- 
bon points. When the current is passing, these carbon 
plates are separated by a suitable small distance which 
remains unchanged. ‘The electric arc, being started at the 
point along the edge of the carbons where there is least 
resistance to the passage of the current, gradually passes 
along the edge of the carbons as combustion goes on, 
changing the position of the place of nearest approach and 
consequently of least resistance. The light will thus burn 
for many hours—even for a hundred with large carbon 
plates—and any number of lights up to ten can be worked 
from the machine. The objection to the Wallace lamp is, 
that the light does not remain at one point, but travels 
along the whole extent of the carbons. -It will not be easy 
to design a glass shade which will be suitable for a light 
thus changing in position. 

Fig. 1. The Farmer-Wallace dynamo-electric machine. 
a, four stationary field electro-magnets of semi-circular 
oblong shape. », two sets of twenty-five revolving electro- 
magnetic coils, each set being secured to a strong, broad, 
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THE RAPIEFF ELECTRIC-LIGHT APPARATUS, 


flat disk of iron ; these disks, with a space between them, | latter on the commutator. 


The air-holes for ventilation 


are firmly fixed to the shaft. Slips of iron, c, which point | show through the wires, 0. 


to the centre of disks, are to cause an outward current of 


Fig. 4. A brush, front view. It consists of two or three 


air, so as to prevent undue heating. d, commutators on | layers of fine copper wires soldered together at one end. 


the axis of the revolving magnets. 
constructed of wood, with one hundred slips of metal let 
in lengthways completely round the surface. e, conduct- 
ing wires from revolving magnets to commutators. J, 
brushes to convey the currents generated in the revolving 
coils from commutators, and thence by means of wires, g, 
the accumulated electricity passes through the field mag- 
nets, and thence on to one external circuit. The wires 
proceed to the lamps on the further side of the machine, 
not seen in our illustration. h, driving bands from steam- 
engine. 

Fig 2. The commutator on a larger scale, or, more 
properly speaking, the collector, as with this machire the 
currents always pass in the same direction. 

Fig. 3. End view of central revolving magnets, and 
edge view of brushes, a, showing the arrangement of the 





The commutator is | 





Fig. 5. The Wallace Lamp. ais a fixed plate of car- 
bon ; 4 is a similar plate of carbon, but connected with the 
rod, c, which passes freely through the cylindrical electro- 
magnet contained in the box, d. The two platesare joined 
to opposite poles of the machine. When there is no cur- 
rent the plate, ), rests, as represented, on a; but when the 
electric current is started, the electro-magnet being excited 
attracts the keeper and raises b, which thus maintains the 
distance necessary for the production of the electric light. 
The whole is intended to be contained in a clear glass 
shade. 

Fig. 6. Section on a larger scale, showing clearly how 
the carbons are fastened in the lamp. a, carboa plate ; 


these plates are about five inches by four, and will last 
fifty hours. 
The Werdermann regulator is on an entirely new plan; 
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but it has not yet been submitted to the test of practical 
working outside the laboratory. The positive carbon, 
which is lowest, ends in a sharp point, which, strangely 
enough, retains its figure while the carbon burns away at 
the rate of about two inches per hour. The negative car- 
bon is a block having its under side, against which the 
positive carbon presses, slightly convex. The positive car- 
bon is pressed steadily against the negative, by the action 
of a weight. The increased resistance to the passage of 
the current at the sharp point of the positive carbon gene- 
rates sufficient heat to produce a powerful light. The light 
resembles a steadily radiant star, but ‘‘ with all its softness 
and purity of tint, it is so intense that adjacent gas-flames 
are thrown on the wall as transparent shadows.~ The 
light will last for fifteen hours without attention, the posi- 
tive carbon rod being used in Jengths of three feet. Tho 
carbon block scarcely undergoes any change. ,When‘ the 
lamp has been burning a long time, a slight depression can 
be seen at the place where the positive carbon touches it, 
but by shifting the carbon in its holder this is easily rem- 
edied. Mr. Werdermann lately exhibited a row of ten 
small lamps burning side by side at the same time: ‘The 
two wires from the machine,” says Mr. Hepworth, ¥‘ were 





carried one on either side of this row of lamps, branch 





mann lights in a parallel circuit. Thelamps are connected 
to the main cable by the wires a, the wire at the top going 
to the negative carbon, and that at the bottom going on to 
the commutator C, the use of which will be presently 
explained. 02 is the top or negative carbon; c, the small 
pencil or electrode which is consumed ; i, the tube through 
which it is guided, and which forms contact with it; risa 
spiral spring of steel wire, to offer resistance in the circuit 
through which the electric current flows from the cable to 
the lamp ; 7’ is another resisting spring, equivalent to r 
and the resistance of the electrodes combined, so that. if 
any particular lamp is extinguished the current which 
originally flowed through that lamp is shunted, through 
the resistance r’, and the intensity of the other lamps is 
then not affected. But the current from any extinguished 
lamp can be used to increase the light of those left burn- 
ing, if necessary, by simply turning the handle of the com- 
mutator, the arrangement of which is shown at X, Y and 
Z. The use of the commutator is for turning the light off 
and on. When the commutator stands as at X, then the 


current goes from the cable up through 7 to the lamp. 


When it is standing as at Y, the current goes through tho 
equivalent resistance to the lamp, the light now being out. 


| When it stands as at Z, the circuit of the eommutator is 
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THE FARMER-WALLACE DYNAMO-BLLOTRIC APPARATUS AND WALLACE LAMP, 


wires being led from them for the service of each lamp. 
Mr. Werdermann says that his perfected lamps will be fur- 
nished with keys, by which the current can be turned on 
or off, as in the case of gas. We may say, in fact, that in 
the nature of its connections and various arrangements, it 
(the Werdermann lamp) most nearly comes up in conve- 
nience to the use o gas,” 

Fig. 1. Exterior view of the Werdermann lamp. a, neg- 
ative ‘bun ”-shaped carbon, held in its place by a metal 
ring, secured on upright metal rod by screw, b. These 
are conductors of the electric current. c, positive carbon 
pencil, which slides within tube, d. e, split contact-piece. 
This grips the pencil, and to it is conveyed the positive 
wire. jf, spring to regulate the pressure of the split con- 
tact-piece. g contains the mechanism by which the pen- 
cilis kept up. , screws to secure the clear glass globe. 

Fig. 2 shows the interior of g. a, a, wheels over which 
revolves a chain, its two upper ends being fastened to the 
carbon-holder, 4. c, counterbalance weight. This always 
keeps the pencil carbon, as it burns away, in gentle con- 
tact with the disk. d, conductor to negative carbons. ¢, 
conductor of positive electricity through the split contact- 





piece to the pencil carbon. 
Fig. 3 shows the method of connecting up the Werder- 


broken, and no current passes ; the other lights are then 
slightly increased in illuminating power. 

Fig. 4 illustrates the history of Mr. Werdermann’s exper- 
iments, leading up to the principle of his invention. « 
shows the ordinary arrangement of carbons in an electric 
lamp. 2, the result of increasing the lower carbon in sec- 
tional area. Notice the cylindrical pimple of carbon, and 
the spreading out of the end of the upper electrode. cisa 
larger lower carbon ; when, inorder to maintain continuity 
of the are, it was necessary to bring the two carbons closer 
together. In d, the lower carbon is still larger, and the 
continuity of the circuit could only be maintained by keep- 
ing the two carbons in actual contact. Notice the pointed 
form of the upper carbon. In e, f and g, we see what 
occurred when the large carbon formed the positive pole. 

We do not yet know certainly what arrangement Mr. 
Edison employs to obtain the light of which so much has 
been heard. It is asserted that his light is obtained from 
the incandescence of an alloy of iridium and platinum, 
which will bear without fusion a heat of 5,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit. It would be unsafe, however, to assume that 
this account is trustworthy, or to infer, as we might in the 
case of almost any other inventor, that such being the 
nature of his plan, it could lead to no result of practical 
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value. As has been well remarked by a contemporary 
writer, whatever Edison’s invention may be, ‘‘it is certain 
to be something to command respect, even if it does not 


quite comé up to the glowing accounts which have reached 


us in advance.” 


The following passage from one of these accounts, which | 


appeared in the New York Herald, will be read with inter- 
est, and may be accepted as trustworthy, so far as it goes : 


** The writer last night saw the inyention in operation in | 


Mr. Edison’s laboratory. The inventor was deep in experi- 
mer‘al researches. What he called the apparatus consisted 
of a small metal stand placed on the table. Surrounding 
the light was a small glass globe. Near by was a gas-jet 
burning low. The professor looked up from his work to 
greet the reporter, and in reply to a request to view the 





——— a ————— ~ 


| lighting for many purposes, as in public libraries, in cases 
where many persons work together under conditions ren- 
dering the yitiation of the air by gas-lighting exceedingly 
mischievous, and in cases where the recognition of delicate 
| differences of tint or texture is essential, must 
far more than compensate for some slight differ- 
ence in cost. The possibility—shown by actual 
experience to be a real possibility—of employ- 
ing natural sources of power to drive machines 
for generating electricity, is another interesting 
element of the subject, but could not be pro- 
perly dealt with save in greater space than is 
here and now available. 


invention, waved his hand toward the light, with the | 


exclamation, ‘There she is!’ The illumination was such | 


as would come from a brilliant gas-jet surrounded with 


ground glass, only that the light was clearer and more | 


brilliant. ‘Now I extinguish it and light the gas, and you 
can see the difference,’ suid Mr. Edison ; and he touched 
the spring. Instantly all was darkness. Then he turned 
on the gas. The difference was quite perceptible. The 
light from the gas appeared, in comparison, tinted with 
yellow. In a moment, however, the eye had become accus- 
tomed to it, and the yellowish tint disappeared. Then the 
professor turned on the electric light, giving the writer 


the opportunity of seeing both side by side. The clectric | 


light seemed much softer; a continuous view of it for 
three minutes did not pain the eye; whereas, looking at 


the gas for the same length of time caused some little pain | 


and confusion of sight. One of the noticeable features of 
the light, when fully turned on, was that all the colors 
could be distinguished as readily as by sunlight. ‘When 
do you expect to have the invention completed, Mr. Edi- 


son ? asked the reporter. ‘The substance of it is all right | 


now,’ he answered, putting the apparatus away and turn- 
ing on the gas ; ‘ but there are the usual little details that 
must be attended to before it goes to the people. For 
instance, we have got to devise some arrangement for reg- 


istering—a sort of meter ; and again, there are several dif- | 


ferent forms that we are experimenting on now, in order 
to select the best.’ ‘Are the lights to be all of the same 
degree of brilliancy?’ asked the reporter. ‘ All the same.’ 
‘Have you come across any serious difficulties in itas yet ? 
‘ Well, no,’ replied the inventor, ‘and that’s what worries 
me; for in the telephone I found about a thousand, and so 


in the quadruplex. I worked on both over two years | 


,” 


before I overcame them. , 
Other methods, as the Sawyer-Man system, and the 


Brush system, need not at present detain us, as little is | 


certainly known respecting them. In the former it is said 
that the light is obtained from an incandescent carbon pen- 
cil within a space containing nitrogen and no oxygen, so 
that there is ne combustion. In the latter the carbon 
points are placed as in the ordinary electric lamp, but are 
so suspended in the clasp of a regulator that they burn 
fourteen inches of carbon without adjustment, the carbons 
lasting eight hours, and producing a flood of intense white 
light, estimated as equivalent to 3,000 candles. 

We have no space to consider the cost of electric light- 
ing, even if the question were one which could be suitably 
dealt with in these pages. Opinions are very much 
divided as to the relative cost of lighting by gas and by 
electricity ; but the balance of opinion seems to be in 
favor of the belief that electric lighting will on the whole 
be as cheap as lighting by gas. Then it is to be remem- 
bered that, important though the question of cost is, it is 
far from being all-important, The advantages of electric 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCTENCE, 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF NITROUS OXIDE GAs.— 
Considering the fact that nitrous oxide gas is now ex- 
tensively used by dentists, it has occurred to M. Paul 
Bert that the same agent could be advantageously 
employed in hospitals in surgical operations. He 
finds that the nitrous oxide acquires a very great de- 
greo of activity when submitted to pressure. After a 
few inspirations in a compressed atmosphere con- 
taining one-sixth of nitrous oxide, a dog falls en- 
tirely to sleep. The heart beats, however, and the 
temperature remains normal. The excitation of the 
centripetal nerves determines the production of the 
reflex phenomena, The author was able to keep up 
this condition for more than an hour. If at the ex- 
piration of this time air is allowed to enter the lungs, 
we see, after the third respiration, all of the ordinar 
functions re-established. The sensibility is returned, 
and with it full energy and activity. There are none 
of the disagreeable eftects which follow chloroform, 
which is explained on the principle that the latter 
agent forms a combination with the principles of the 
blood, while the nitrous oxide is simply dissolved in 
it. In view of these facts, M. Bert suggests the im- 
portance of introducing the compressed nitrous oxide 
in hospitals, 


= 


THE SATELLITES OF Mars.—Prof. Asaph Hall, of the 
National Observatory at Washington, discovered two 
satellites of Mars, by aid of a very powerful telescope, 
} and also favored by the near approach of the planet 
to the earth,in 1877. In the eighteenth century the 
idea was prevalent that such satellites ought to exist, 
and Mr. Richard Proctor has found a letter, written 
by Kepler to his friend Wachenfels, in 1610, in which 
occurs the following passage: “So far from being 
opposed to the idea of the existence of four satellites 
of Jupiter, I am waiting for you to send me a tele- 
scope, in order that I may try to find two a 
ing Mars, because the mass seems to demand them,” 
It was probably from Kepler that Swift and Fontan- 
elle derived the idea of the probable existence of two 
moons around Mars. The prediction was pooty for- 
| gotten, until the fortunate discovery of Prof. Hall, 


| A Reat Tetrcrarpn.—A new invention of a real, 
practical character, not a mere paulo post fulurum in- 
vention, like many we have heard of lately, has just 
been made by Mr. E A. Cowper, the well-known me- 
chanical engineer. It is a real a writing 
machine. The writer in London moves his pen, and 
simultaneously at Brighten another pen is moved, as 
though by a phantom hand, in precisely similar curves 
and motions. ‘The writer writes in London, the ink 
marks in Brighton. We have seen this instrument at 
work, and its marvels are quite as startling as those of 
the telephone. The pen at the receiving end has al! 
the appearance of being guided by a spirit hand. The 
apparatus is shortly to be made public before the 
Society of Telegraph Engineers. We annex a fac-simile 
of the writing produced by this telegraphic writing 
machine. 


Cryprocamic Botany.--A superb work, by M. 
Thuret and M. Bornet, on the algae, fuci and other 
marine plants, has appeared in France, It is com- 
posed of 101 pages of text aid 51 magnificent plates, 
n folio. Among the subjects treated of in this work, 
we notice the peculiar fecundation of the fuci, the ex- 
traordinary phenomena of the fecundation of polyides, 
and finally the sexual reproduction of coralline, never 
before described. The monograph will prove to be 
interesting, not only to botanists, but also to all per- 
sons oceupied with the question of the reproduction 
of organic beings. 
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ENTERTAINING OOLUMN. 


Tae ErreEcT oF CoLORED LiGHT oN VEGETATION.—M. Paut Bert 
has recently communicated te the Academy of Sciences the results 
of exhaustive investigation on the influence of colored light on 
vegetation. When he found that plants placed under green glass 
p>rished rapidly, he considered the explanation of the fact to be 
tiat,as they were themselves green by reflected or transmitted 
Jignt, the rays allowed to reach them being of the same color, they 
ware rejected as useless. But considering that these leaves, when 
ii thick layers, appeared red, he supposed that they could not 
cither utilize the red rays, but was greatly surprised to find that 
vozetable life persists almost indefinitely when only supplied with 
the red rays. That ~~ contradiction led him to a more pro- 
found investigation. By the spectroscope he discovered that, in 
\iffused light, the red glass intercepted the yellew, and all the 
more-refractible rays, allowing only to pass the orange and the 
rei; the green, on the other hand, allowed all to pass except about 
three fourths of the red. The former suffices to maintain life, 
but the second kills. Therefore, the part of the spectrum neces- 
siry to support vegetable life is found in the rays which are ab- 
sorbed by the greon. If they are prevented from falling on the 
plant, no further increase takes place, and the resources already 
stored up by the vegetable aro gradually exhausted ur‘il it per- 
ishes. Behind red glass, plants live long, doubtless, but they grow 
excessively tall, are thin, and the members are flabby and ve 
slightly colored. The reason is, that they are deprived of the blue 
and violet rays. Consequently, exch part of the spectrum contains 
elements which play an active part in the life of plants. The con- 
clusion at which M Paul Bert arrives is that, PB - woner vegetable 
life may be maintained almost indefinitely under the influence of 
certain colored rays, yet each part of the spectrum has its specific 
action, and that unless plants have due access to the whole rays 
which, combined, form white light, the vegetation must inevitably 
bo imperfect. 


A New Lacustrrve Statron.—A new lacustrine station has been 
discovered at Locras, on the lake of Bienne, in Switzerland. It 
date3 from the end of the age of stone, and is situated at some dis- 
tince from the shore, not far from anothor station explored in 
1373. The present one has been left exposed by the fall of the 
waters, Which were unusually low last Autumn. The researches, 
diracted by Dr. Gross de Neuveville, have brought to light a num- 
bor of curious and interesting articles; among others are flint 
hatchets, piereel like those found in Denmark, and fixed with 
piteh to a handle of deerhorn, which is itself fitted into a wooden 
stock; flint spear-heads; various articles of domestic use in wood, 
including a colaider and a vase in a good state ey 
and several instruments and arms of sy copper. The discovery 
of these objects serves to prove that the age of stone was not fol- 
lowed immediately by that of bronze, but that there was an intor- 
modiate periol, during which copper without alloy was used. 
Several human skulls were found, and one of them bears evident 
marks of trepanning. Alter death, a round piece was cut from the 
crown to form an amulet to which certain virtues were attributed. 
According to Dr. Broca, a similar operation was practiced on living 
children, to give an issue to the evil spirit which was believed to 
be the cause of convulsions. Similar amulets have been found in 
the sepulchral grottoes and dolmens of the South of France, as well 
as in Sweden, Germany and Austria, 


Tae New Mera, Davrum.—Prof. Sergius Kern has contributed 
sme further information relative to the metal discovered by him, 
and which he named davyum, in honor of Sir Humphrey Davy. 
The metal is obtained from platiniferous sand, by the analytical 
method of Prof. Bunsen. Only a very small quantity has been 
obtained. The chloride of davyum is.very soluble in water, aleo- 
hol or ether, and its crystals are not deliquescent. It forms double 
salts with the chlorides of potassium and ammonium, which are 
insoluble in water and very soluble in absolute alcohol. The 
double salt of sodium and davyum is almost insoluble in water 
and alcohol, a reaction which is characteristic, and may lead to a 
mothod for the precipitation of soda. The specifle gravity of 
davyum is 9.38, thus classing it with the lighter metals of the pla- 
tinum group. The xtomic weight has not yet been determined, but 
preliminary experiments point to 150 or 154 as the —_— num- 
bor. The spectrum of davyum has been investigated by vaporizing 
tho metal in powder, between the carbons of the electric lamp. It 
is found to give lines differing from those afforded by any other 
motal, thus confirming the elementary character of the substance. 
The metal is soluble in aqua regia, from which solution — 
gives a yellow precipitate of the hydrate, which is easily acted on 
by acids, even acetic acid. Thus far no uses have been suggested 
for the new metal. 


SILICATE OF ALUMINA SUBSTITUTED FOR ALBUMEN IN THE PREPA- 
RATION OF PHoroGRapaic Paper.—Mr Phipson recommends to 
flat the paper upon an aqueous solution of silicate of potash (sol- 
uble glass) until it is well saturated, and then to immerse it in a 
bith of alum-water. The two baths must contain equivalent quan- 
tities of each salt. While the paper is still moist, it is passed between 
wooden rollers, and subsequently hung uptodry. The sheets are 
sensitized in the ordinary way, and the prints resemble perfectly 
those made on albumen paper. 


MEASoRING Hetaur py THE RBarnomerer.—A neat and easily 
recollected rule for measuring height by means of the barometer 
is given in Admiral Fitzrov’s treatise. The figures are, of course, 
approximate, since no allowance is made for temperature; but 
th>y will often serve where accuracy is not required, and the height 
to be estimated does not exceed a quarter of a mile The rule is 
to divide the difference of reading between thse upper and the 

syd stations by the decimal 0.011; the result is the elevation 
ect, 





ENTERTAISING COLUMY, 


A Dry Time. —About eleven o’clock # uM. 


Five Day. —Monday morning at the police court. 


DISAGREEABLE DutiEs,—On passengers’ baggage. 


Way is a church bell more affable than a church organ ? Be- 
me one wi.l go when it is tolled, but the other will be blowed 

rst! 

“Tr a Miss is as good as a mile, how good is a Mrs?” If 
sho is a widow, she will be good for a league under any cireum- 
stances, 

A Kansas man who offered bail for a friend, was asked by the 
judge if he had any incumbrance on his farm, ‘Oh, yes,” said he, 
“my old woman !” 


“Tre cat in gloves,” said Franklin, “catches no mice.” Indeed, 
no; notshe. When the cat is able to wear gloves she can afford to 
buy her mice, ready dressed and cooked. 


THERE may be differences between a single cat in a fit anda 
couple of them in a fight, but it amounts:to about the same thing if 
they each happen to select the flower-plot in the front yard as the 
seene of their activities, 


“On, granny!” cried little Tommy, at the top of his voice, “I 
just seen the biggest ant! It couldn’t begin to git inter that door!” 
Granny was duly excited, but not so much as when Tommy told 
her it was an eleph-ant! 


A LAWYER about to finish a bill of costs, was requested by his 
client, a baker, to make it as light us possible. ‘ Ah!” said the 
lawyer, “you might properly enough say that to the foreman of 
your establishment; but that is not tha way I make my bread.” 


WHEN a woman gets a red spot on the end of her nose, the 
world charitably remarks that her blood is out of order; but just 
let that red spot appear on a man’s nose, and every one will 
peg «ma they smell whisky as soon as they get within twenty feet 
of him. 

OnE of our most learned men of science has worn his head 
nearly bald trying to invent a machine that would calculate with 
some kind of accuracy the difference between the weight of a fish 
when it is first taken out of the water and when it gets into the 
newspapers, 


TuE gentleman whose lips pressed a lady’s snowy brow, caught 
asevere cold. The lady who had a spark in her eye, is now suffer- 
ing with a match in the other. The gentleman who was devoured 
by love's flame, recovered when his lady-love threw cold water on 
his proposals, 

“ Mawna,” said a wicked youngster, ‘‘am I a canoe?” ‘No, 
child; why do you ask?” “Oh, ewe? Fy always say you like 
to see people paddle their own canoe; and I didn’t know but may- 
be I was yours.” The boy went out of the door with more refer- 
ence to speed than grace. 


COMPLIMENT ON THE Spot.—Count d’Orsay, in remarking upon 
a beauty-spot upon the cheek of Lady Southampton, compared it 
toa gem on a rose-ieaf. “The compliment is far-fetched,” ob- 
served her ladyship. ‘“ How can that be,” rejoined the count, 
“when it is made on the spot ?” 


A NEW recipient of judicial honors in Alabama was reminded, 
after the argument in a case that was being tried before him was 
closed, that he should charge the jury, and rose and said, ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen ob de jury, I charge you half a dollar apiece, and I say you 
must pay it before de case goes on.” 


““Sounp,” said the schoolmaster, ‘‘is what you hear 
stance, you cannot feel a sound.” ‘Oh, yes, you can!” said a 
smart boy. “John Hopkins,” retorted the pedagogue, ‘how do 
you make that out? What sound ean you feel?” “A sound 
thrashing!” quickly replied the smart boy. 


For in- 


“THat’s avery stupid brute of yours, Jahn,” said a Scottish 
minister to his parishioner, the peat-dealer, whe drove his mer- 
chandise from door to door in a small cart drawn by a donkey; “I 
never see you but the creature is braying.” ‘Ah, sir,” said the 
peat-dealer, “ ye ken the heart’s warm when friends meet!” 


Dr. ByiEs’s wit once met with a severe retort. Encountering a 
lady who, having declined an offer of marriage from the doctor, 
had married a gentleman of the name of Quincy, he said, ‘‘ So, 
madam, it‘appears you prefer quincy to biles.” “Yes,” she replied, 
“for if there had been anything worse than biles God would have 
afflicted Job with them !” 


A LITTLE fellow, five or six years old, who had been wearing 
undershirts much too small for him, after having been washed, 
was put into another garment as much too large as the other had 
been too small. Our six-year-old shrugged his shoulders, shook 
himself, walked around, and finally burst out with, “Ma, I do feel 
awful lonesome in this shirt !” 


Tue editor of a Virginia City paper was asked the other day why 
he never wore an overcoat. ‘ Overcoat!” said he; ‘“ how in thun- 
der could I run fast in an overcoat? If you were chased to and 
from your office every day by some indignant citizen or other with 
a club, you wouldnt need an overeat, bet your life! A linen 
duster would be too heavy, even, I generally make the home-run 
in my shirt sleeves!” 
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